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mineral wealth would be entirely undeveloped 
and would, like the miser’s hoarded gold, rust 
in its rocky coffers for want of us¢ Like a broad 
river, it offers a channel for the internal com- 
merce of the mining and agricultural districts, 
its benefits ramifying right and left for many 
miles, every highway and country road forming 


a tributary, over whose dusty or muddy surface 
teams loaded with the produce of the farm or the 
mine, the mill or the forge, are hurrying to and 
fro like a colony of ants busy in laying in their 
winter’s store. The transportation of ore from 
the various mines in its vicinity to the numerous 

TRON-WORKES AP BOONTUR. forges and mills along its banks, as well as t 

the manufacturing region of Pennsylvania, ¢ 

he conveyance of the large quantities of coal ¢ 


NTARTING at Jersey City, and running its 
facture of the iron, 


\ tortuous course entirely across the State to | limestone used in the manufi 


Easton, on the Delaware, the Morris Canal af-| employs large numbers of boats, the greater 
fords an invaluable means of transit to the high- | number of which never pa ‘urther castward 


land region of New Jersey, without which its | than the plane at Boonton. West of that place 
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of human beings who are ‘‘a peculiar people.” fined to the boatmen alone, the emotions of 
It would require the scope of a volume and) observer might not extend bevond pity 
the pen of a Dickens adequately to portr tl ist; but when we consider tl t, int 
haracteristics and idiosyneracies of this numer- | stances, their families are o 
us Class, or to convey to the mind a realizing of the limited accommodations of t 
ise of th pecul irities of life among the b -| that wi n a spac not larg t 
nen. Like the Gipsies of the Eastern continen f ire | lled t her father, n 
vy seem to be a ra ypart from | from ty » four or five cl n, tl 
nat fe sentiments and lin in common his nks with | r from the t lit t 
hose with whom thev a daily ea l to - men lel n should | t n 
( Individually, their characters present | so saturated with vice and immoralit It 
iarked nd salient points well worthy of study. not appear surprising, therefore, that tl 
A large majority are of the lowest and most} jest and tl » blasp! s oath are as 
itiated tastes and habits . drinking, swe g, tered | tl lips of the women as 
1otous crew, Of course th * are Thany and | the men, ¢ 1 that the fi ngs of 
narked exceptions to the rule—of men who, from | frequently take the shape of prot 
ious moving causes, have taken to boating for é 
i livelihood ; but ignorance, vice, and filth pre- Captain Blivens, of the S I 
; uil to a great extent, and but few seem to have | fa ‘specimen of the class which I have 
; iny aspiration beyond the mere slothful floating | ed to describ Although but the re 
to and fro between their points of departure and |) man he embodied many, if not all, of t 
lestination. The dull monotony of their lives | liarities and ch racteristics. Yet the 
s only relieved by the incidents attendant upon! server could not fail to detect a vein of 
vuding and unloading, ‘‘ locking,” or ‘ going | humor, as well as some traces of down 
er a plane,” interspersed with an occasional | teg ity, which, however, were so sm 
ww when, collected in a basin, there is a strife | begrimed by his vulgar and profane m: 
to | hardlv rec¢ nizabl Ii 
{ feet eleven inches in his s 
f he ever k v such a comf 
h need for but one, ha 
} at the hip, and rep| 1 





piece of hickory, with 

» managed very dexterously to st 
thout. He had also lost two fi 
from his right hand, which, t 
with a long sear on his sinister 
gave evidence that his boa 


ing 


ucter, or that he had been at sor 


riod engaged in a more stirring 


rience had been of a very excitit 


ployment. His skin was of a sw 


1e—having been dyed, by expos 
all sorts of weather, to the cole 
hor 1 


rse-hide and seemed to clin 





bones which it covered as though 
been shrunk, by the fiery qualities ot 
the lique r he had drank, to the cons 
ency of parchment. His face 

with its wrinkles and its frightful s 
—would have repulsed the gaze o 
ybserver had it not been for the keen. 


jet-black eyes, which, set deep ber ut! 


a pair of overhanging brows, spark] 
like coals of fire. His costum 
ostume that could be called 

barely served to cover his nakednes 
‘onsisted of a felt hat, coat, shirt, 








. intaloons, and one boot—all of which 
i) had evidently seen long and arduous 
: ervice. 
Such was Captain Blivens, as first 
seen by ‘*‘ Neutral Tint” from the 
CAPTAIN BLIVENS. banks of the canal at M‘Cainsville, 




















AMONG THE 





nm. Their ting this mode of con- 


ince was two-fold: 


bj ct in sé lec 


first, to follow the ore 


h they had seen raised from the bowels of 
» earth to the place of its manufacture; and, 


‘cond, to study life on the canal, which prom- 
new experience, 

} first boat whose 
ition was Boonton, and although the ap- 
earance of her commander and his occupation 
first beheld 
he 


Sarsey Fanney was the 





the moment they him was any 


ing but prepossessing 


was busy in cursing 


nd swearing at the propelling power of his 
e, videlicit, a horse, a mule, and a Dutch 
oy about fourteen Id), yet they con- 


years ¢ 
“il to hail him and make known their de- 
he eyed 


Stopping short in his vociferations, 


ur friends for a moment, and after calling out 


n a stentorian voice to his team to ** who-oh,” 
e demanded to know ‘* what the h— they want- 
d to go to Boonton for aboard of his boat.” 

Tint undertook to explain their object to be 
iat of enjoying the scenery along the canal and 
naking an occasional sketch, but was met with 
he response, *‘ Then why don’t you travel on 
You'll get there enuff sight 

oner, and won't bother eny body.” 

While our hero was endeavoring to mollify the 
‘aptain by representing their willingness to pay 

x any inconvenience they might occasion, Snell, 
vho understood such characters much better than 
iis comrade, and had prepared himself for such 
ontingencies, quietly drew a pocket-flask, and, 
retending to take a dram, remarked that they 
vere desirous of ‘* having a time.” 

Whether it was the action or the expression 
which mollified him is uncertain; the result, 
however, was that he consented to their wish, 
Walking aft, Snell 


} k?, ra 9? 
snank 8S mare: 





K 





ind they sprang on board. 


NAIL-MAKERS. 


presented the flask, with a polite invitation for 





tom of the flask \ turned heavenw 
ind a gurgling sound, accompanied by a spas- 
modie action in his long skinny throat, satisfied 
Snell that he had accepted the inv tion Re- 
moving the flask from his lips to take breath 


his eye rested upon the boy upon the 
who both hands in his pockets 
mouth watering at the prospect, stood 
The 


ey Fa / Was inert, a 


with 


izing at 





roup on the boat. 
Captain that the Sa 


in a voice which broke the silenc¢ 


sight reminded the 
like a clay of 
and startled the boy out of his propri- 

‘Git up there, you tarnal 


thunder, 


ety, he 


roared out, 


fool! what d’ye stand gaping there for? we 
sha’n’t git to Boonton ‘fore to-morrow night at 
this rate, you interlarding his speech with 


oaths and expletives too gross for ears polite. 
The old horse, 


doze, caught a heavy blow on his flank, the tow- 


who had dropped off into a 


rope tautened with a twang, the Sa y Fanney 
moved gracefully off from the shore, and our 
friends were fairly embarked on the raging canal. 


1 


After his boat had got her headway, the Cap- 
tain again raised the flask to his lips and contin 
ued to ‘ the 
apparition of a dirty night-cap, covering an 1 
combed shock of sandy hair, 





smile” until he was interrupted by 


which protrudes 
self above the cabin hatch and demand 
of the prize. Withdrawing it with a sigh, he 
passed it over to the new claimant with a mut- 
tered sentence, addressed to our hero, in which 
all that intelli the ‘old 
ooman ;” and said ‘old ooman” proceeded to 
imbibe. Ascending to the deck after returning 
the flask d 
the counterpart of her husband, so far as length 
of person was concerned, as well as in her dried- 

She had a snub 
red, inflamed lids, 


words 


ible was 





was 





to its proper owner, Mrs. B. appear 
pro} P} 


up mummy-like appearance. 
nose, and weak eves, whose 
of the 
nose, proclaimed her fondness for, and her use 


together with a tinge same color about the 
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or abuse of the product of the still. Her dress | Snell had stationed himself, and tried to 
consisted of an old and dirty bed-gown, whose | it as it came up, but failed in his en 
color had once been white, with a skirt of calico |The Captain then made a lunge at it, an 


led in fastening the hook in the sea 
ous crevices and rents, and was quilted. Her trowsers, by which means he landed it 


over another, which showed itself through vari- 


hair hung and draggled over her face, and her | boat very much as a sportsman lands 
tout ensemble was in perfect keeping with that | fish, where it was saluted, first, with a vol 
of her husband and her two children who fol- | oaths from the Captain ; next, with two or 
lowed their dam to the upper air, looking very | vigorous spanks from its mother on th 
much like two young rats following their mater- where the boat-hook had fastened, by Wi 
nal parent out of a hole. starting the blood into circulation: ar 
Tint was naturally curious to inspect the inte- then unceremoniously tumbled down the « 
rior of said hole, but could not invent a pretext | stairs, and put to bed while its rags were d 
sufficiently plausible to enable him to do so. As soon as the excitement of the event 
An unexpected incident, however, gave him the | over, ‘Tint realized, from the effluvia 
opportunity he craved sooner than he had antic- | luted his nostrils, and which combined th 
ipat l. The old woman had gone forward to of onions, stale tobacco, whisky, etc., that 
the stove on deck and stooped down to light her. directly over the cabin; and looki 
pipe at the coals, while the two youngsters, with | the aforesaid hole, he discovered 
their goggle eyes staring curiously at the stran- sides were occupied by 


ers, followed slowly after, retreating backward | very dirty bed-clothing, wl 


: narrow passage-way along the side of the | were tl remains of tl 


youngest, a dirty little seamp of two rsed with a couple of 
1 


years, with his whole soul concentrated in his of smoking tobacco, a jug 
not noticing whither he was yong, St¢ ppe d cups, one large and two sn 
trail of his mother’s dress, tripped, fell, | o culinary articles, st 
id rolled overboard—all of which performance iead which se | arated the cabin 
but the work of a moment. The splash An old chest and a three-legge 
ind the accompanying scream brought all hands list of furniture, unless we 
to their feet, and in the excitement the other gory an infant, about three m 
boy came very near following his brother. The was sprawling about on the damp flo 
Captain yelled to Tint, ‘‘ Here, stranger, take at the sunlight which struggled into the 
this hellum !” and sprang for a setting-pole with hole from above ch was the 
1 boat-hook on the end of it, at the same time dence of Captain Bl 
hallooing to the team to who-oh! The boat be- housed them during 
x under headway, the child had nearly passed | near the Summit, a 


it rose to the surface, where 


BOY OVERBOARD. 





AMONG THE NAIL-MAKERS. 


ience in going over the planes, and are, bet high on that. Yes, Sir, I went all through 
ved together in the centre by a simple ar- the Mexican war, from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
and reveled in the halls of the Montezumas, 


ement which permits their being separated 
1 moment. They are open above, except a on’y there warn't no reveling, ‘cause Scott 
irrow passage around the gunwale, a small wouldn’t let us. 


hance for a yarn, which our 


Tint ask 


at the bow, and another at the stern, Here was a chances 
the cabin is partitioned off by a bulk- friends were eager t 
Midships, or where the two parts are ed the Captain to fay 
ted, a portion of each is floored over, and Snell, more taciturn than 
1 this space the feed-boxes are kept, as well as less interested, made a 
. small cylindrical stove of sheet-iron for cook- the Captain’s feelings by 
‘ re from ninety to ninety-five feet 


y ar 


: uttering the word befors 
, and of about sixty to sixty-five tons bur- ** Smile ?” 
Their nomenclature is as varied as the The hero took a 
the effect to open his h 
Among many others which struck our the same time, and he went on to say, 
» as being original, 1 peculiar too ‘ ‘* Well, I don’t mind telling you how ‘twas 
t 


ips, were the Bluddy Pirate, the Wild J ‘cause I ain’t ashamed on’t, though it ain’t 
wn, the Bridge-smasher, the La Bi t 


graphy and tastes of their captains or own- 


tot 


mighty convenient as it might be 
j on a stick o’ timber. Well, you know, 
A running fire of small talk had been kept raised in this ‘ere State; I were born in 
and our friends, by sylvania, it ain’t much to bo 


tween the Captain 


1 the latter had been able to acquire much | ‘cause I nev much brouten up, any 
h as | i} boys o1 


for the first thing I can remembe 
h; and I’ve a! 


ble information regarding boating life; I come up pretty mu 
vhile our hero was busy in sketching many lit- canal do; 
‘bits” selected from the charming scenery was drivin’ on the tow-pat 
he region through which they were passing. leved boatin’, ‘sept while I was in Mexico, : 
isunny Plains is one of the most beautiful | was boatin’ when a feller cum along about East- 
imerous valleys of the highland region, on lookin’ for ruits for the war. He had a 
prolific field for the artist. On this | mighty sight to say about glory, fitin’ for your 
its aspect was one | country, reveling in the halls of the Monte- 
stuff; and I was just d—d 
ht 


morning 

beauty and fascination. The sun, , and sich like 

above the mountains in the east, fo nough, and just tight enough, to ‘list, and 

up the haze so peculiar to our Indian Sum-. ’fore I knowed what I was about, or where | 
ison, and cast that mellow tint across the | was, I found I'd jined the Pennsylvania Volur 

so charming to the eye, yet so impos- | teers, and was on my way to Mexico. Well, you 


landscape 
sible to describe. ‘Towns, villages, and hamlets’ know, we landed and druvy the greasers ( 
were strewn over the plain, interspersed with the Vera Cruz, and then started for Punte Nash- 
l unel and the City of Mexico. I owed my cap- 

1 ’cause | 


nt 
ou 


more rustic and less pretentious farm-house, 
h, in its unpremeditated picturesqueness, is 
far more attractive to the artist’s eye than its got tight one night and slept on my post, and I 
omrade of the town. Checkered off into parti- | made up my mind the first chance I got I'd give 
colored fields, rich with the tints of the crops | him fits, as well as the sargint what informed on 
they had so recently borne—here displaying the | me. It warn’t long ‘fore we was sent out on a 
armine hues of the buckwheat; there, the rich | scoutin’ party, and fell into an ambuscade. The 
whre of the corn standing in shocks awaiting | greasers were thicker’n fleas in a dog-kennel, and 
the garnering—contrasted with the bright green | we ketched it, we did. The captain was brought 
of the meadows, in which the flocks and herds | in mortally wounded, and the sargint turned up 
were quietly grazing in the rich pasture, the! missin’; and as I’d made threats agin ’em, they 
plain seemed to rejoice in its beauty and pro-| suspicioned me right away, and they sort o’ kept 
luctiveness ; while the hills looked down with a | their eyes on me after that. I tried to get away, 
but ‘twarn’t no use; so I made up my mind to 
stay and see it out. At Serry Gordy they put 
me in the forlorn hope, for I reckon they warnt 
ed to get rid on me, and I was jist mad enough 
to fight like—. I didn’t see any the rest of the 
battle, ‘cause I had ’s much as I could ’tend to 
to look out for Number One. We was ordered 
to drive the greasers from a hill on the left, aft 
er we had defeated a party uv skirmishers that 
seg had been shootin’ down our men right sharp 
in the service of my country, Sir. I lost that | and we did it, too, in a hurry, I can tell you, 
leg at Serry Gorder, I am proud to say.” | though they was firing on us from their bat- 
‘* What! were you at Cerro Gordo? Were | teries in the road, and heavy volleys was pouring 
down on us from above. We didn’t stop to fire 


tain a grudge for having me whippe« 


complacent smile, as though they, too, rejoiced in 
the calm delight of the scene. 

Conversation had lagged for a time, and to 
revive it, as well as to satisfy his curiosity upon 
that point, Tint abruptly asked the Captain how 
he lost his leg. A savage expression, for which 
his interrogator was at a loss to account, passed 

ver his face, and gave way to a sardonic grin, 
is, after some reluctance, the Captain replied, 

‘ Leg ?—yes—that leg—yes, I lost that leg 


you in the Mexican war?” 
‘*T warn’t any where else jest then, you may | back, but went at ’em with the bayonet; and in 
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less’n ten minutes every d ght for my »if he should discoy me 
legging it down the other side as tl 


i—d greaser of em was f " 

i though the dev- I knew he'd give me fits if he found the br 
| was at their heels. And so he was; f me. So I tried to unfix my bayonet 
topping to blow a minute or two, we took after a I reckon he . 


em—and a prettier race you never seen. Down 


the hill we went, across the valley, cuttin’ ’em 


i 
saw the movement, for 
at me, and, sputteri 


g some d d ] 


idn’t understand, he made a crack 
Li wd, which I just had time t 
intil we came to the bas« vith 1) - lost them two ing » al 
hill of Serry Gordy, and we was a-rushing § gi ha t o ny cheek. Well, if I y 
1¢ way, when the recall was sounded, 1a uldn’t say so; and though I w: 
' ve found there was on’y sev- so stiff I could har 
outen two hundred men left; so w 


down and stickin’ ’em like so many pigs, as fast 
; we cum across ‘em, 1 


ve move, I yanked the 
» go back. As soon as we turned in on him. 

roun he bloody greasers opened fire v I tell you, for a minu 
from artillery and escopetas, and a bal 


over in the ch: parral, unti 
by the throat and druv my | 


I must have fainted 


escopeta struck me, shattering this k 
; 


knee, artd I dropped in the chaparral. 
ked me up, and tried to help me, but 
told him to let me be and cum along; 
o leave me where I was, and there I \ 
battle was over. I tell you! day, after the 
I warn’t dry that night, then I never bad they had t 


d aw: 


battle wa 
o take it « 


recollection ov it has made me dr 


ary 


ich he reached out his hand for 


r taking another long 


| laid there, I reckon, till about two 
r dark, listening to the groans of 
ll ‘round me, and trying to tie up 


: | 
leg, when I heard footsteps, and 
seen a feller cuming toward m 


that I thought first was one of our boys, but he 


d out to be a cussed greaser, lo« king for 
l I could just make out that he had 


his hand; and I prepared m 


a 


GOING OVER A 





AMONG THE 
A . 1 cy 
aker’s Mills 


by the nov- 


plane i 


ttention being a 
going over 


Cap- 


1 with 


le to the 


t incidents connectet 

they did not further alluc 
un 

least among the many ob- 

of interest on the 

t} 


tne 


important 
line of 
inclined planes, of which 
The 
feet 


planes have 


the canal in the 
id region are 
thirteen in Morris County. 
at Stanhope, 
ic Ocean; and thes« 
cted for the purpose of overcoming the 


1 and excessive changes of grade which fre- 


are suln- 


is 900 above 


over 
been 


rade 


occur. great 


+ of 
t of locking. 


This is accomplished at a 
transit over 


in the 

A single track of heavy rails is 
an incline of fifteen de 
zontal, and on this the cars containing the 
snd and descend at the rate of 
About 75 yards from the 
intial stone building contains the 
el, 


l, which 


time the same ex- 


on about grees from 


Isc six to 
miles an hour. 
nit a subst 
water-wh¢ 
r leve 


This wheel 


ve power, in the shape of a 


| by the from the 
lucted to it throug 
ed with a 


water uppe 
h a flume. 


drum, over which passes a 


about two inches in thickness, 
end to tl The car, or 


, isa heavy frame-work running on flang 


vire rope, 
d at either le car. 


descends a sufficient distance 
boat to float into it, 


rar scent 


ls, and 
r to allow the 

secured, boat 
together. 

> rope passes 

he track, t 


> Water, 


and car l or : 
From the fi 
fricti be- 
around a large wheel be- 
100 feet distant from the 
id oth 
k to another wheel 


rward 


over m rollers 


yand 
sé me 
ier friction 


hence over the 


} ] 
ne siae 


drum al 


of the tra 


it of the plane, around which it passes, 
attached to the rear end of the car 
plane, the boat is drawn 


f arrival, the 


a into 


1 the order of its team is un- 


he tow-rope coiled up on deck, the boat 
| to the car 
ected by means of a lever which pulls out 
ie hinge f the 
idder is then raised out of harm’s way, and al 
en to 
machinery in the 
The 


revolve Ss, 


by hawsers, and its two parts 


olt uniting tl oO 


The blade 


the « per- 


wheel- 


in readiness, a signal is giv 
o controls the 

the 
the wheel 
wat soon reaches the summit and beg 
The brakes a 
g secure ly on the bed of the the 
nds to the water at the bottom of the plane, 


wl 
gate in tl 
and 


a wave of arm. 1e 


fl is raised, slowly 
the | 


descent. 


car, 


ins the 
re now put on, and, rest- 
boat de- 


re the impetus communicated floats it out of 


hed 


and the tow-rope being attac 
of the team, 


iTo1 a by-road, it continues on its course. 


rhe time oce uj ied in the descent is about five 
ght min 


some 


utes. 


one has said that the worst use to whicl 


to the 
which has been driven 


to 


1 human being could be put was to hang him. 


lint, howe 


no more deg 


ver. 
radit 


forces and aspirations of an immortal soul thar 


is firm in the belief that there is 
g, debasing application of the 


NAIL-MAKERS 


to confine it to the du 
Kicke 
throug 


on a tow-} ath. 
morn till night, 
ng, with 


ale 


sunshine and storm, 

relief from the monoton ition to its toil 
except to sleep and eat; only one deg 
from the 


fact that it is an immorta 


ree ren 


brutes drives, and 


soul, and o1 g) 

does not, have highe r, nobler aspil 

al the team has the 
well cared for, for 

but a boy can be 


advantage 

there ue In 
picked up at the 
place of the driver, 
merest pittance which will maintain the 
A man of fami 


} 


hls 


ly 


least 
flesh ; 
town 


Is horse 


next 
to supply the 


hi 


wit 


between soul and body. 
the 
assists, not only in cooking 
boat, the 
is put 
oftentimes 


ly 
e over his bachelor rival, as 
] 


ais 


advantag 


his me but in nav 


boy, as soc 
upon the 
the tender 
The initiation is simple, 
requirements limited. One little 
made an efficient driver, was so small 
ead barely the belly of his 
mount which he was compelled to climb up, 
nd, the ha hi 
however, in all the acquirements necessary fi 
h the 
his pavers r’s breast 
¥ of the children 
inks of the cana 
the 


ive 


iting the while oldest na 
tow-path t 
of five 
and th 
fellow, 
that | 


mule, t 


he 


drive 


is big enough, 


team, at age 


and six years. 


whe 


reached 
han 
over ha rness, 


by was proficient 


tation, a could curse 
habit acquired 
and common to most, 
While wand 
at 
sports of two boys, wh« 
half fo 


themselves by the 


i Ss me and swear wit 


a at 


if not 
ring along the 


Boonton our friends stopped to watch 


se ages were respect 
ur 


and who wei 
of their fathe 


to strings, with whi 


and and 


ng 


two a — 


amu Sit le 
boat with ch ps attached 
play ** boating All went well fi 


but their tow-lin I oming 
ensued, 


they were ing 


a time entangic 
a arrel in the 


qu 
‘Dod damned the 


wit 


yc ulipe 
sol is elder ** 
an unction and a 
while h 
a smile upon her face 
About 
Dover, and passed throug] 
Below the 
small basin, in which a numl 
lected, 
to pas 
ing,” the 
boat was 
this Ss] 
lock as soon as Captain | 
efforts at poll 
managed to get about | 
sey Fas 
at the upper ¢ nd. 
be drawn 
boats came into 
tl s shake 


on the tow-path, 


rible ed mney is mother stood by 


ten o'clock the Sa 
at 
lock the cat 
leaving only space 
While the 


captain ot 


Sy 


the 


empty, endeavol 


ace, so as to be in advance 


strenuous 


Sa ney, having 


tered 
could back 

a 
COLMISIC ih i r 
and , tripped up the 


made thing 


mule and he rival ¢ ee 


to swearing at each other in terms more forcil 
than polite. Finding t 


and serious, our friends 


contest 
Sslippe 1 off the be 
took up a position out of ear-shot of the 
threatened to in 


growing warn 


at anu 


Lie 


word\ 


which result blows 


warfare, 
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Ere it reached this point, however, others inter- 
fered, and Captain Blivens being evidently in 
the right, his opponent was compelled to ‘* back 
down” and allow the Sarsey Fanney to pass, 
which she did through a shower of vituperation 
and abuse. 

Soon after leaving the basin Captain Blivens 
was called upon to aid the captain of the Rip 
Van Winkl 
which had sprung a leak and was fast going down 
—descending to the oozy depths of the canal, 
there to lay its bones, another victim to the 
dangers of internal navigation. All hands were 
called to assist in saving the crew and their ef- 


a boat belonging to the same line, 


fects, and in the space of half an hour, through 
the most superhuman exertions, the captain, 
crew, and their furniture, including feed-boxes, 
stove, table, bedding, coffee-cups, tin pans, and 
every thing else of value, were landed safely 
upon the deck of the Sarsey Fanney. While 
the transfer was being made the old boat contin- 
ued to settle, and a few moments after the last 
setting-pole had been rescued it made a lurch 
forward, staggered, trembled as -though it still 
clung to life, and finally disappeared beneath the 
gurgling, surging waters, except that portion of 
its stern on which the name was painted, which 
remained a melancholy warning to others of the 
fate which must, sooner or later, overtake all 
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AN OLD HOMESTEAD 


eanal-boats. Her captain kept 
upon the spot for a time, as thi 
Fanney moved off in c 
security, and when a curve hid the ] 
end of the Rip Van Winkle from } 
he turned mournfully away, das! 

to the 


nscious pl! 


} 


} 


from his eye, and adjourned 


to *¢ liquor up.” 
Finding the 

of the boat li 

their 
concluded to t 
and staff, and 
to Rockaway, wher 
accordingly bade fare 


numbers, T 


e remainder of 


tl 
wl 


tance ‘e they proposed t 
They well to the C 
who condescended to take another I 
their expense, and started off with elastic st 
Passing the adit 
below Dover, they sto} 
old 


monotonous 


at the Sweed’s mine, : 
ped to renew the a 
friend the mule, w 
round between 


ance with their 
continued his 
dock and the interior of the level, and to rev 
the surface operations about the mine, and 
pushed on again, following the sinuous wind 
of the canal through a country beautifully 
versified, stopping now and then to make a sket 
or to admire some new charm in the 

until they arrived in sight of the villag 

away, at a spot where the road crosses the cana 
in front of an old homestead. The picturesqi 
beauties of the spot were so attractive that Tint 
lingered to add it to his repe rtoire, while Sn 
lit his meerschaum, and, 

himself in a day dream. Half an hour qu 
ly glided by, and at the end of that time the ol 
familiar team, followed by the Sursey Fann 
hove in sight, and as she passed under the bridg 
they leaped upon her deck, and in a few mo 
ments thereafter were passing through the pleas- 
ant village of Rockaway. 


eated on a rail, | 


? 





AMONG THE N 


friends took a fi 

1 of the Sars 

and her captair 
tockaway, where they 
vd to replenish the 
nner man, proceeding on 
heir voyage in the 

Jolly Boteman, « 
:man with a long name 
hook when he lan 


aftern ird of the 
ided by a good-natured 
ind ‘‘a little round 
hed like a bowl- 


as a meerschaum 


mmat 


’ whose specialty w 
] ; 
rland. 
urs of his life ‘‘on the C 
had been 
» German lat 
most of the « 


w ‘‘the-cud of sweet 


Snell having passed two 
most of 
Hamburg, and 


mtinent,” 
spent in 
iguage fluently, monopo- 
sation, leaving Tint to 
ind bitt 


ibout a mile west of 


onve 


until 


rt fancy” 
ir arrival at Powerville 
nton, where they spent an hour in climbing 
to the top of Torn Mountain and enjoying thi 


The asc 


apex amply repays 


htful prospect from its brow. nt is 
y, and the view from the 
sertion of climbing. Like Hol; 
rominent spur of a range, and affords a wide 
ind extended landscape in every direction. On 
me side the valley of the Rockaway River ex- 
is shut in by other 


lyoke, it is a 


nds for miles away until it 
anges of hills and blue-topped mountains, the 
river and the canal interlacing like silver ribbons 
hrough its whole length; while Powerville with 
ts mills, and Boonton with its furnaces belching 
orth flames and smoke, lay almost at the feet of 
the observer. The horizon on the right extends 
ilmost to the confines of the State. 

The village of Boonton is beautifully situated 

so far as a charming prospect is concerned 


ipon the—almost precipitous—face of a bluff, 


which forms one of the sides of a deep ravine | 


through which the Rockaway River empties its 
waters into the plain below. It takes its name 
‘rom a hamlet in the plain about a mile distant 
now called “Old B 


} 


nton” 


AIL-MAKERS. 


he period of the Revolution, a forge 
‘or the manufacture of the ore from the 
Mount H and Dickerson 
ms” or blocks of iron, which 
Th 
the eastern 
ng one above an- 


terraces, thus 


and 


mines 

‘blo 

re afterward rolled into bars and sheets. 
principal part of the town lies on 

face of the bluff, the houses ris 


other in successive affording t 


each a most delightful view over the valley and 
the distant hills for many mile The opposite 
side of the ravine is bold and rocky, and at the 
upper end the river falls over the rocks a distance 

"about 30 feet in a beautiful cascade, 


of abou 


which at 


some seasons assumes the 


17 


appearance of a mount- 
1 eddving over its 


ain torrent. After circling an ; 
rocky bed, now stopping to disport in some quiet 
pool, now darting around some huge bot Ider 
ress, and 


miniature cas- 


which in vain strives to impede its prog 
anon rushing impetuously over a 
ever hymning its song to the appreciative 
ear, it descends to the valley where it resumes 


The 


cade, 
joins the Passaic. 
natural beauties of the spot must -have been 
majestic, and still are very attractive; but the 
hand of improvement has cramped and confined 


its quiet flow until it 


| them, and will eventually « ntirely obliterate them. 
, where was situ-! The canal, the road, and the works are all built 
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apon thie » of the ravine, and occupy a por- 
m of what w: orn rly the bed of the 
There : 


works who well rem 


t river. 
those s ing and engaged in the 


ire 
when the site of the 


furnace and mills was but a 


mber 


mass of boulders 


which had been brought down by the torrent, or 
from which the soil had been washed by the im- 


petuous w when the howl of the wolf was 
} 
! 


ie ae 

g hills; and when but 
1 the site of the 
ing town, with its large and commodious hotel, 


ts handsome churches, 


veard on the neighboring 
me house occupi now flourish- 
stores, and private resi- 
dences. Less than thirty years ago the 


Its immense ter-power and other ad- 


first step 


was taken toward d ng the resources of the 


l ] wee, 
vantages ¢ ntion, and an asso- 

‘East Jersey Iron 
‘was chartered by the 
The Morris Canal was cut 
A dam, 


the 


ciation ul 

Manufacturing Company, 
Legislature in 1829. 
h abou | erected 


throu 1e same time. 


above furnishes water to canal, 


his drawn off at several points, and, being 
» various buildings where 
power is required, finally finds its way back into 
the . Thecanal has a fall 
of two hundred feet, eighty of which are over- 
come by a single track plane of eight hundred 
feet in length, and the 
locks. After repairing to the hotel, where they 
shoo the dust (coal off their feet, and 
washed their hands of life on the canal, 


and misery, Tint 


balance by means of 
dust) 
with its 
and his 


profanity, vulgarity, 


companion started out to gather new experiences 
among the nail-makers. 

Passing down the road, whic 
lection of low, 
the hill on one side, and a long brick 
ontaining stores and the office of the Company 


r, on, through, and around the vari- 


one-story shanties, 


ngs composing the mills, they 
, at the head of the 
ot rock, 


hai at 
eight, 


came i 
ravine, to an irre 
some fifteen or twenty feet in 
> 1 


vhich s mM 


rular 


like a screen, to shut out 


MAGAZINE. 


FUR 
further pre 
through a 
scrambled, 
a group of pines which grew upon tl 
the r 
] 


» from the soil 


mass, roots wringin 


which had ac 


MOSssy Ci > deepest 


of their feet, and 
lerate han 
afforded an e: 


view as seen at the ext 


A light cloud of s} 


} 


upper en 
ose in f} t t , Which, as it was caus 
ht, assumed 


parting 


an 1 


matic colors, added a ravishing cl 
' 
l 


the otherwise wild an 
Ele 
friend 


gloomy aspect of the 


ated some twenty feet above the stre 


Se i 
right, for 
water through a nart 
than three feet 


this rock and the fall the stream pursue 


looked down upon a projecting 
rock that jutted out from the | 
whole volume of 


not more in width. Bet 


guid course, forming whit 


several basins, 
foaming ci 


d the 

» chasm, as well 
; ve, where the foliag 
struggle through. Hers 


urface of the rocks lying in 


river, were several of those 


or bow]l-like 


ton forge, 
proved to be two feet si 


rhteen inches dee p 


at the 


on being meas 


formations noticed 
one of which, 
inches across 
els 

After sketching this delightful spot our fri 
with lingering steps, turned away to the cont 
platic 1 the 
cess of manufacturing iron here so extensi 
carried on. 

Not the least interesting among the many su 
| 


jects of study is the beautiful and complete 


n of the more utilitarian mills an 


} 
sys 
tem by which every process and manipulation i 
so arranged that the most inexperienced persot 
may follow the material from the heaps of coal 





AMONG THE NAIL-MAKERS. 
and ore at the upper ! 
blast furnace, iddling fi ces, 
nill, nail shops, packing room, to the 
low the plane, where the nails and other roughout t 
ctured articles are shipped for market. | but are driven nis 
s system is also evidenced in the fact that no- ce} ted, I am sorry to say, 
ig ‘whatever is wasted, from the coal dust, ° > lus oper t casting wa xplained 
h is used to make soil, to the chips and our friends by the gentleman who has charge of 
vings in the cooper’s shop, which are used in | th ranch of the manufact 
ing the fires in the puddling furnaces and cy nust know 


ighout the mills. At the upper end of 
the banks of the ca are some thi , > at one 
ve the surface on which the blast fu igh the o} 

1 other buildings are erected, and at this poi \ -barrow, and is melted to 


canal boats discharge their cargoes of ¢ 


stone, and ore, which are wheeled out ujx vhile the flux, like oil upon water, fl 


s erected for the purpose, and dumped ove the surface, and having an affinity fi 
] | ) 
‘] : : 


iks, where are accumulated huge pile of the coal an 


ning many hundred tons. ‘These | rate from th 


supplies for the ever-craving maw of 
furnace, which is a rude structure of 
some forty feet square on the ground | of smelting pass off through 
ty feet in height, having upon its top two ape ie. The troul 
vens in which the blast is heated before it FI * the dross, a 
rs the furnace. The chimneys of these ov- | retain some 
s well as that of the furnace itself, vomit | If I could find any thing str 
continually brilliant white flames, which | would be no 1 
time light up the hill-sides with ; building is of 
glare, that, taken together with the nev- | by a track, on 
ising roar of the furnace and the mills, gives | ‘ runners’ ( 


place a weird appearance, and reminds on 


his solid mass of masonry is a hollow 
about iourteen feet in diameter, 
fire-brick, which is continually f 
, limestone or flux, and iron ore, in tl 
re, 40 tons of 
‘limestone. T 
ry in quality and 
; **cast” may be of 
to-morrow’s may be of ‘* magnetite” 
ore. That from Hibernia—which 
ighly magnetic—will contain but little forei 
neral sudstance. while that from Andover and 
ther mines will perhaps be mixed with man 
se, red oxide of zinc, or some different m 
ulculated to effect the quality of the o1 
The machinery for ‘‘raising the wind” 
simple, consisting of an immense wheel, 
iven by water from the canal, which wheel is 
ntained in a building near the furnace. To 
shaft of this wheel two cranks and piste n- 
xls are attached, working a pair of double ac- 
ion bellows, from which the air is forced int 
receiver or regulator, where its vol 
mpressed, and whence it is carried 
ping to the ovens over the furnace, wl 
ted, and then passes down through tubes to 
e sides and rear of the furnace, where it enters 
nd is brought into contact with the molten mass 
Within. 
At five o'clock 


in twenty-i r hours, t ro? yn off na NI THE FLASI: 
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idistinctly seen through the darkness, were en- | ience, although, as each bed was filled 
gaged apparently in trying with sledge hammers | fuls of earth were scattered over it to ke« p 
to drive a crow-bar through the walls of the flask. | the heat. 
After repeated blows the bar yielded, and a| ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. J- , as the opening ir 
bright glare suddenly lit up the forms of the | flask was closed, ‘‘ I wish to show you one of t 
group, bringing them out into bold relief and | prettiest sights the place affords. They are al 
startling the spectator with the suddenness of the | to draw off the lava into the river, and I thir 
transition, reminding him of the effect produced | you will agree with me that it is worth seeing 
ry the slides of a magic lantern. A moment | walk this way.” 
inore and the molten tide was seen flowing be- Stepping out to the edge of a precipice « 
neath a little bridge of earth, and gliding, snake- | posed of lava or cinder, which had accumulat 
like, down the gutter to the lowest bed, where it | on one side of the furnace, they looked down 
was diverted from its course into the sow, and | a dark chasm, and could faintly distinguis! 
thence flowed into and filled the pigs. river coursing its way among the rocks | 
“You see,” continued Mr. J——, ‘‘ there are | babbling as it ran, telling of its labor. TT! 
26 ‘pigs’ in a ‘bed,’ and 4 ‘ pigs’ in the ‘ sow;’ | posite side of the ravine was in deep shadow 


that is, they break the sow into four parts, each | cept where the ghostly light from the fur 


the size of a pig. There are 16 beds, and con- | chimney lit up the topmost limbs and sp 
sequently there are 480 pigs, or about 11 tons in | the trees and shrubs, while the back-g: 
each cast. At each of the branch gutters, or | formed of the huge boulder, with its ¢ 
‘sows,’ a man is stationed with a spade-like in- | evergreens, outlined and relieved by the 
strument with which he prevents the metal from | light. The darkness was intensified to the 
flowing into his bed until the bed below him is | by the sudden transition to the open air fi 
filled, when he suddenly transplaces it, and, cut- | glare of the furnace, and the party having 
ting off the flow downward, turns it into his own | a good stand-point, instinctively turned thc 
bed. ‘The next man does the same in succes- | pectant gaze in that direction. 

sion, and when all the beds on one side of the} A molten stream of lava, of the consisten 
track are filled, the flow is turned in the same | cream, was now seen stealing its way al 
manner into the ot 


is repeated until al 


her ‘runner,’ and the process | gutter constructed for the purpose, toward 
l are filled, when the opening | precipice. Slowly but steadily it wound 
in the flask is closed by means of clay prepared | way along like a fiery snake, occasionally en 
for the purpose ; new supplies of coal, iron, etc., | ting flame as it met some slight obstruct 


ie 


1ed 
or the next twelve hours. A sudden plunge, and the whole aspect of 
Ere the description had reached this point the | scene was changed. The ravine, so recently tl 


I 


are furnished, and the operation of smelting goes | the surface was broken, until it reached thi 


heat within the building had become intense, and | heart of shadow, was now lit up with a brilliar 
he party were compelled to withdraw to the | before which the moon, as she sailed majest 
ypen air, content to witness most of the opera- | in the heavens above, paled her ineffectual | 
tion at a respectful distance. The operatives, | The foliage, then of a deep grayish 


however, did not seem to suffer much inconven- | shone out in all its autumnal, parti-colored | 


DI 


INTERIOR OF BLAST FURNACE 





AMONG 


DRAWING OFF THE LAVA 


under a light more glaring than the 
sun, 


noonday 
while the water sparkled and glistened, 
foaming and dashing among the rocks below, as 
though it anticipated the struggle which was to 
come, 

More rapidly now the molten cinder pursued 
ts way down the side of the precipice, filling up 
the interstices left by former flows, now lost to 
sight for a moment, anon appearing, flowing 
steadily down, until it finally reached the stream. 
In an instant there was a terrible commotion as 
the two elements struggled for the mastery, while 
the steam rose in clouds above the spot like 
smoke above a battle-field. The scene was one 
calenlated to make a deep and lasting impression 


| is run every hour. 


THE NAIlL-MAKERS. 


pectator, a d afforded a 


and forcibl subject for the 
I . 

**You See their chi 

sed to flow and beg 


about half an acre 


Sir,” said perone, as the 
n to chill, ‘Fall this 


in extent 


lava cei 
soil 


by the accumulation of cinder in vears gone-by, 


we have mad 
and it is as firm and solid as the rock upon which 

rests. We do not ord let it 
the encroached upon 
the river as far as we dare Except after 
each cast, it is received into cars prepared for 


inarily run over 
edge, as we have already 


to go. 


the purpose, and conveyed to such points as we 
wish to extend, on a temporary track. These 


|cars are iron platforms on wheels, upon which 


and into these the lava 
The cinder, being silex in a 


are movable iron cases, 
state of fusion, is converted into glass upon ex- 
posure to the air, and consequently, when the 
car is filled and the flow ceases, it soon becomes 
hardened upon the surface, although the interior 
is still in a fluid state. 
a horse to the erane which you see yonder, and 
there raised clear of the ‘cake,’ 
rward to the edge of the precipice, 
a man knocks off one corner with a sledge ham- 


The cars are run off by 
the case which 
is run { where 
mer, the molten contents flow over the edge, and 
the cake is eventually upset and rolls to the bot- 
tom. The scene presented at night is but Jitth 
inferior to that which we have just beheld.” 
Returning to the front of the furnace, our 
party found the operatives busily engaged in 
running over the red-hot iron, with long bars 
prying and lifting the pigs to separate them from 
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ue sow, Which, by means of hammers, was subse- 
juently broken into four parts. As soon as the 
iron ‘* sets” in the pigs, which is kn 
‘olor changing to a deep cherry red, the pigs 
separated and raised from the 
sufficiently solid, are piled or 
| to admit the 
left to cool a] 


wn by its 
igs are 


and when 


sand, 
laid 


ee 
such a 


very side, 


ther in manner 


as 
where they are 
vhich of course requires several hours. 

hough the brogans of the men are thik kly 

led with clout nails, making their soles a mass 
f iron, yet standing upon red-hot iron is not th 
nost comfortable position which a man can oc- 
‘upy; and hence the operation of ‘starting the 


pigs” is a very lively one while it lasts. 

From the blast furnace a track is laid to the 
mills a 1 yards, 
the 
machinery, tools, ete., used about the establish- 
and here the pigs are piled in 
stacks awaiting the operation of ‘ pud- 
dling.” 


distance of some two hundre 


passing the front of the foundry, where all 


ment are cast; 


huge 


The most favorable and interesting period for 
viewing the operations of the mills, as well as of 
the furnace, is at night, when the outside dark- 
ness brings out into strong relief the glare of the 
furnaces, and of the molten iron in its various 
When our friends, after 
carefully picking their way along the road from 
the hotel, over the plane, across rude bridges, 
lown rickety stairways, crossing flumes and 


stages of manufacture. 


sluice-ways, and through narrow lanes between 
huge piles of ‘‘ pigs,”’ approached the front of the 
yuilding in which the operation of puddling is car- 
‘ied on, they were struck with the diabolical ap- 
pearance of the scene within. ‘he furnaces and 
their attendants, at all times lit up with 2 ruddy 
zlow, and here and there illuminated with a most 
intense brilliancy as they discharged their molten 
contents, which were run off oun little trucks by 





men who looked more like 
phurous light than like human being 


and clatter of the machinery ; the 


daemons 


squeezer ; the fivying 
as the iron discl 
m of rolling; tl 


the operath i } fLoomM |) 
darkness among the intricate beams al 
trasting strongly with the lurid gk 
traversing carts and barrows; the shout 
the n | 


the men ; lal 
w the 


a scene 


ise OT the torge ¢& 
tools of the workmen; : 
of startling interest, and on 
At first sight it 
most impossible to trace through the 
of the 
stage of manufacture ; 


gotten. would 
various operations the iron 
but thanks t 
leut system by which every thing is n 
, the visitor finds no difficul 


Let us attempt to describe it; w 


controllec 
respect. 

we trust, by the aid of Tint’s pencil, we sl 
to do to the satisfaction of the reader. 


Within a large building some two hun 


] 
able 


and fifty by three hundred and twenty feet, 1 
, 


muddling, three heating, and one scrap or 
] 


furnace, are arranged in the form of a horse-s 


wr semicircle, at the open part of whi 
ated the squeezer, through which all the 
from the furnaces has to pass before going t 
** puddling-ball-train” in an adjoining buildin 
The furnaces are constructed of ordinary brick 
and fire-brick, closed in or faced with iron, ar 
their foundations rest upon the original rock) 
surface of the ravine. On this basis a platforn 
of red brick is constructed to the level of th 
floor of the building, and on this a superstructur 
is raised, of fire-brick inclosed in iron, and con- 
taining a receptacle for the fire called a ‘*‘ grate; 
an oven or ** bottom” in which the iron is melted ; 
and a stove in the base of the chimney for hi 


ing the pigs to a red-heat ere they are transfer 
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ot ul iliney Is supphed 
broken pigs of various quali 
and he awaits their he 
ssume a deep cherry-1 
‘red from the ‘stove’ to 
n’ by the aid of an immense pai 
re which are supported by a chain running wW 
‘bottom.”’ The ‘‘ bottom” is composed | to a pair of wheels traversing a track among 
vr cinder on a bed of thick cast-iron | the beams overhead. Half a ton of iron is called 
‘he fire is made of anthracite coal, and a ‘charge;’ and as this man’s charge will re- 
e and heat therefrom passes over a soap- | quire three quarters of an hour to melt, we will 
bridge to the ‘‘bottom,’’ thence to the | turn our attention to another who is engage 
ve,” and up through the stack or chimney. | puddling. 


About once a week the fire in the furnace is re- ‘** But, first, let us observe th l 


individual 
wed, selves, for they are worthy of study. 
‘¢ Here is a man,” said the gentleman who) nace is double; that is, it has two ‘ grat 
eroned our friends, ‘‘ who is engaged in re- | two ‘ bottoms,’ although one chimney 
ving his fire: let us observe the process. | mon to both. A puddle r and a he Ipe ra 


se cylindrical bundles covered with bark, and | quired for each, consequently there are ei 
} 


. 
king like logs of wood, with which he is feed- employed at each furnace, two of « 


¢ the new-made fire, are the strips and refuse | day, and two for night service. d 
f the cooper’s shop, which are tied up in this mostly Americans, are paid by the ton, : 
ind dried for the purpose. Upon these he | from two to three di 
ls in coal enough to supply a small family helpers are mere laborers, who earn not n 
a month. The ‘bottom’ of the furnace is | seventy-five cents to a dollar and a h 
1 supplied with slag or cinder, fine coal, and | generally Irishmen. 


juantity of ground ore; the stove in the base ‘* While surveying the figure of this man, wh¢ 


SQUEEZER AND BALI-TROLLY. 
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stripped to his waist, an old handkerchief tied 
ibout his head, and the perspiration issuing in 
streams from every pore (the thermometer out- 
side may perhaps stand at 40°), is working ener- 
getically at the long iron bar, and looking so in 
tently into the mouth of the furnace, you would 
scarcely recognize in him the individual whom 
you met this afternoon on the street, dressed in 
the height of fashion, and who bowed to the la- 
lies with such a well-bred air, yet they are the 
same ; while the man who is shoveling coal into 
the grate, and who has rather the advantage of 
his comrade in appearance, you saw a short til 
since sitting on an old rickety stoop in a squal 
neighborhood smoking a short black pipe, whil 
he swore roundly in strong Hibernian accents at 
siddy’ for not having his supper re 
** You have observed that the pigs, as they come 
from the blast furnace, are in a very crude state, 


and contain more or less cinder, together wit 
considerable sand and other impurities. Ph 
object of the puddling process is to rid the iron 
of all these extr 
the different qualities of metal 
plate shall have the nex 
ness of grain, etc., etc. 
**' The iron in the furnace being melted to the 


consistency of with 


neous substances, and to mix 
so that the nail- 
toughness, firm- 


ess 


ary 


is then churned 
h the 


ce of two hours. 


cream, it 


iron bars, with whi men con- 


about for the spa 


these long 
tinually work it 
By this time the 
each weighing about one hundred pou 
1 carried to the 
suppose that looking so in- 
f the furnace, 


as to dazzle your eyes at 


y have gathere 1 it into ‘ balls,’ 
These 


squec 2er. 


nds. 
are 
One 
tently into the mouth 
light 
glance, 
it is not so: 


now 
would naturally 


‘drawn’ an 
1, 
l 


upon 
so brilliant 
would injure those of the workmen, yet 
are rare among 


diseases of the eye 
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On the contrary, they 
P that intense light, whi 
ipon for a 
n, and tell to an instant wh 


moment, the very cor 
» drawn. 
‘When thi 
the ai ‘ 
in the fron j rnace, al 
dler seizes a ball with a pair of heavy t 
here 


rolls it out upon the iron floor, wh 


apron, 


up by a third individual upon a sm 


called a ‘ ball-trollv,’ and run off ra 

er. As he starts with it a 

is thrown upon it, which, d 
r the intense hea 


and burnir 
shts up the 


its component 
brill 


the tr 


t into 
with a 
ficure of 


th a sepulchral gla civing him a 


THE PUPDLING BALL-TRAIN. 








AMONG THE 


nee, which is considerably heightened by 
am of F sparks the dripping mass leaves in 


eezer, toward which he is hurrying 
an tl ated 


iron-toothed 
running horizontally within a case which 


» squ 


s, is 


and corrug 
inds it, leaving a space between, in which 
ten mass is squeezed, rolled, and com- 
by which means much of the cinder is 

t. After passing the circuit of the 
ball, which has now assumed the 

cube, falls out upon the floor, where 

1 by a new operative with a pair of 

; and dragged off to the ‘ puddling ball- 


‘The effect of the squeezing operation is con- 
rably heightened by frequent explosions as 
{as those of a musket, which 
r that is allowed to run over the 

vent its heating. gets into the 

s of the iron, where it is suddenly 

| into steam and tears its way out, 


are caused by 
Ww heel 
This water 
con- 
Scatter- 
urks in every direction. 

ining the squeezer is another implement, 
* in form to the points of a 
jaws of an immense 


pair of shears 
saurian, which are 
and closing as though seek- 
iat it may devour. By this, balls that are 
“ompacted in the former 


iually opening 


, are made 
consistency be- 


not properly 
assume the proper shape 
through the ‘ puddling 
at hand. 
his machine consists of two or more sets of 
pairs, with of different 

ged above and below each other, and de- 
from right to left, to gradu- 
cylindrical mass of iron and 
a long bar or sheet. The 
the after it passe 
drags it across the iron 


and 


passing 


ball-train’ 


rs, mn grooves sizes 


ising in size as 
compress the 
it the shape of 
idual who seizes mass 

uugh the squeezer 
floor to the train and jerks it upon a platform, 
where another operative seizes it with a pair of 
thrusts it into 
rroove between the rollers. It passes 
where two men are 


tongs, and, by a dexterous twist, 
the largest 
to the other 
advent—one with a long iron bar 
the 
‘ther with a pair of tongs, with which it is seized, 
raised up, and passed over the roller to the oppo- 
side Here the first man seizes it and 
passes it through the next groove; it 
eized, passed over the rollers, and so on until it 
passed through the various grooves of the 
series and has assumed the 
sheet. It is now called a ‘ puddled bar ;’ and 

is seized by another who drags it off 
a shed near at hand to cool, which operation 

is sometimes hastened by means of a stream of 


water. 


through side, 


awaiting its 
suspended to a chain depending from above ; 


site again. 


is again 


shape of a long bar 


operative, 


‘* The process just described also has its interest- 


ing features, not the least noticeable of which are 
the manner in which the texture of the iron is 
compressed and its fibres knit together, and the 
cinder ejected which still remained incorporated 
with it. The pressure to which it is subjected 
lrives out the cinder in a flight of sparks similar in 
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NAIL-MAKERS. 


CUTTING THI 


effect to the operation of a blacksmith’s ham 


mer, 
| 


‘ Near th 
three 
plates. 


stand two 01 
the 
two 


x mddling ball-train’ 


pairs of shears used to cut bars inte 


These shears consist of massive 
cutting edges 
derived from immenst 

hand, and fed by a mar 
whose duty is simply to place the end of the ba 
it fed up toa ¢ heek or 
» the re quisite length 


semicircular pieces of iron with 


operated by power an 


water-wheel near at 


between its jaws and ke } 
ed to gi 


which is gaug give 


As the 


fall upon the floor or into boxes place d to receiv 


stop, 


» jaws shut the bar is eu‘ into plates, whicl 


them. 


CUTTING NAIL-PLATES. 


‘You would see,” said the guide, addressing 
Tint. ‘‘if you were to examine the ends of thes« 
plates, that although the operation of the trai 
is intended to crush out the cinder and knit the 
fibres of the iron together, it is still in a com- 
paratively crude state, and contains some trace 


of extraneous material which must be got rid of 
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FURNACE FOR HEATING "L 
For this purpose it is transferred to the re-heating 
‘urnace, where it undergoes the process of heat- 
ing in a new shape.” 

Threading their way between and around the 
various machines, cars, barrows, wheels, opera- 
tives, and processes, which make the place a very 
Babel of confusion, t 
f the re-heating furnaces, where they found a 
} 


he party reached the front 
number of boys piling the plates into small 
stacks preparatory to their 
In making these piles « 
break joints so to 
The furnace itself is very similar to the 


being placed in the 
taken to 


the nail- 


are is 


fire, 
as avoid flaws in 

ite, 
puddling furnace, and is managed in very much 
the same manner: with this difference—the plates 
are not disturbed when once placed in the fire, 
but when they have been heated to a white heat, 
to melt under the 


are subjected, they are 


acy intense 
which they 
as from the puddling furnace, 
eized by an operative with a pair of tongs, and, 


und are just re 
i@at to 
**drawn” are 
vith a dexterity acquired by long practice, are 
‘*slung” across the floor a distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet to the nai/-plate train. 

This is a machine similar in construction to 
the puddling-ball train, except that its grooves 
ire flat and the thickness of the plate is regulated 
ry a wheel, by means of which an operative is 
nabled to raise and depress the upper roller: 
thus 
the plate as may be required. 


increasing or decreasing the pressure upon 
The operation of 
this train is similar to the other, except that the 
late in passing between two sets of rollers is 
made thinner and wider than before. As i 
leaves the last groove the sheet is seized by two 
men with tongs and laid upon a car or truck, 
marked with the initial of the operative in charge 
of the train, and when the truck is loaded a pair 
of horses are attached and it is drawn out into 
the open air to cool. 
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ATES, AND NAIL-MACHINE 


Thus far our friends had followed the pr 
of manufacture when a reference to thei 
es showed that 


Ww 
growing late, ar 
better obs 


by daylight, they bade their gentlemanly) 


it was 


remaining operations could be 


good-evening and went to their inn. 

The following morning taking up the 
f their researches, they followed the nail-pl 
from the open air, where it had cooled dur 
night, to the cutting-machine, where 
across its length into plates about a fo 


and of a width to suit the various si 
** two-pennies” to ‘*sixty-pennies,’ 


The 


ration is performed is simple in 


from 


) 


2} to 8 inch spikes. machine 


this ope 
struction, consisting merely of a doub] 

shaft, on either end of which is a fly-wheel 

a band-wheel. attached 

end to the crank, and at the other to a wrought- 
which, he 


“Two arms are 


iron cutter, moving in grooves in t 


heavy frame, rises and falls at each revoluti 
of the wheels, and, in descending, crosses the face 
of a stationary block on which the strip or ] 

is fed, and cuts off a plate, which falls into 
placed under the machine to receive it. 

cars, when filled, are drawn off to an oven, where 
the slips are placed on their edges on red-l 
coals until they are heated to a proper tempera- 
ture—say to a deep red—when they are trans- 
ferred to the nail machines, whose greedy jaws 
are ever, like the dissatisfied Oliver, crying f 
more! more! 

Thus far we have pursued the preparation « 
the material, or the manufacture of the nai 
plate; which branch occupies at least two-thirds 
of the resources of the establishment. ‘The na 
machines by which the plate is turned into thos 
indispensable articles so small and trivial, yet s 
absolutely necessary in every branch of industr: 
are situated in obscure parts of the works, and 








AMONG THE 


«tl AND TR 


Tine 


for their noisy clatter might be passed by 
itor as of little consequence. There are one 
indred and fifteen of these machines in all, of 
hich number ten may be found in the imme- 
liate vicinity of the nail-plate train, and, as they 
all similar in construction, we will only oc- 
Our descrip- 


sin 
upy ourselves with one of these. 
n will be better understood on reference to the 
iraving. The lever-arm, A, is attached to a 
utter working in the box, C, and is operated by 
ntric on the shaft which raises it at each 
Meantime the cutter is 


n ec 
evolution of the shaft. 
lepressed and passes by the edge of the plane, d, 
n which the nail-plate is fed, and cuts off a 
long tapering strip of the plate. This incipient 
iil is carried down a short distance to where 

1e head is formed by means of the curved lever, 

B, the while the 
nner end, striking upon the end of the strip, 
lrives a certain portion of the iron into the shape 
sad. 


vases the now finished nail, which drops down 


outer end of which is raised, 


The reverse action of both arms re- 


in incline into a box prepared to receive it. 
The last-mentioned arm, B, is operated by 
wheel on one end of the shaft, to which is at- 
tached, near its periphery, an arm that works the 
uter end of the lever, e, the inner end of which 
strikes upon the arm, B, and the revolution of 
the shaft raises and depresses the said arm in 
orrespondence with the first-mentioned arm, A. 


a 


OLAMP AND PLATE. 


The human portion of the machine holds in 
his hands a staff or stick, one end of which rests 
na prop behind him for the sake of steadiness, 


and upon the other end is a clamp with which 
the plate is held. As the action of the cutter is 
not reciprocal, it is necessary that the plate 
should be turned at each cut; and as the ma- 
chine moves rather rapidly, this is a delicate 


yperation which the feeder only acquires after 


NAIL-MAKERS. 


IMMING STAVES 


considerable practice. The end of the plate 
being square the first clip from each is an abor- 
tion, and this accounts for the fact of so many of 
these misshapen nails being found in each cask. 

When the plate is cut up the feeder throws 
his clamp over a spur which projects from the 
side of the machine, pries it open, throws the 
remnant aside to be reheated with the rest of 
the scraps, seizes another plat with a pair of 
pincers, fixes it in his clamp, and goes on as be- 
fore. 

The machines are gauged to cut different- 
} 


lecreases in the same 
Thus the 


machine which cuts a ‘‘twenty-penny” moves 


sized nails, and their speed « 
ratio as the size of the nail increases. 


at about one-eighth the speed of another which 


is cutting ‘‘ eight-pennies.”’ 


Immediately behind these machines, and on a 


floor about six feet below, a series of bins 


into which each feeder empties his pan or box 


om re a 
is filled, and from these bins the nails 
for market. Before 


an be done, however, a very important 


when it 
are packed into casks ready 
this 
series of operations, employing numerous hands, 
considerable power, and much time is necessary. 
This is the making of nail-casks, and our friends 
were invited next to visit tl 
the other side of the canal. 
Picking their way out from among the ma- 


1€ coopers’ shops on 


chinery and the multiplicity of cars, barrows, 
piles of bars, sheets, and what not, 


I 
t 


a branch of the canal running into 
the store-house, they approached a 
group of buildings erected on a 


and crossing a bridge which spans 


somewhat open piece of ground, 
which they were informed were exclusively de- 
to the manufacture of the casks. On 
the outside of the principal building a lever- 
arm, worked by a shaft from within, sets in 
motion a cross-cut saw, which cuts the logs 
into *‘lengths.” These carried into the 
building to the ‘‘slab-cutter,” which is a plat- 
form or bed moving on rollers, on which the 
length is fixed, and brought under the action of a 


voted 


are 
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This takes off a thin slab 


circular saw. 
It is then transferred to another 


each side. 


cross-cut circular saw, which cuts it into lengths | 


a trifle longer than the stave. Another opera- 
tive, by the dexterous use of an axe, takes off the 
remaining bark, and the stick is handed over to 
stave-cutter.”’ This ma- 
hine, although somewhat complicated in its 
onstruction, needs no further description than 
to say that a circular, barrel-shaped saw, having 
its axis in the direction of its length, is supported 
ma solid frame, and a framed bed-piece is made 
to traverse back and forth, on which bed-piece 
the stick to be cut is placed and adjusted, and 
Each time the bed-piece 


the operation of the ‘‘ 


the machine started. 


traverses the saw takes off a strip, to which the 


proper curve is given by the shape of the saw, 
and which falls upon an inclined plane that 
traverses inside of the saw with the bed-piece, 
and slides out upon the floor in front of the ma- 
chine. As the bed-piece returns back to its first 
position a ratchet movement throws the stick 
forward the thickness of a stave, when, upon re- 
traversing, another strip is cut, and so on until 
the stick is cut up, when another stick takes its 
place. Near by a man and boy are engaged, by 
the aid of appropriate machinery, in chamtering 
the ends of the strips and trimming them to a 
proper width, when they become staves, and are 
carried to a long shed where they are laid up to 
The heads of the kegs are also 
and are laid up to season with 


dry and season. 
cut by machiner 
the staves. ‘The saw-dust is carefully preserved 
for bedding for the horses employed about the 
mills, while all the chips, bark, and waste is 
gathered up and used for lighting fires. 


from | 
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Our friends were much interested in fi 


| - 
the various processes attending the manuf 


of the casks; however, would b 
monplace in the des 
omit it. Returning to the packing-roor 
witnessed the operation of filling the c: 
men who stand at the bins with huge « 
raking the nails down a n 
give a rocking motion to the cask with th 
which packs the nails. When filled, the 
thrown upon a scale, weighed, at 

to another operative, who heads it up, ster 
with the name and number, and rolls it aw 
a pile, whence, in proper time, it is shipp 
board of a canal-boat at the door of the s 
house, for New York and a market. 


which, 
ription, and we beg k 


while 


FLLLING THE CASKS, 


THE MIRROK. 


N°: like the Lady of Shalott, 
= I dwell within an empty room, 


And through the day, and through the night, 
loom 


[ sit before an ancient 


And like the Lady of Shalott, 
I look into a mirror wide, 

Where shadows come, and shadows g 
And ply my shuttle as they glide. 


Not as she wove the yellow wool 
Ulysses’s wife, Penelope ; 

By day a queen among her maids, 
But in the night a woman, she. 

Who, creeping from her lonely cou 
Unraveled all the 

Or with a torch she 
To fire the fagots 


slender woof ; 
climbed the towers 
on the roof! 


But weaving with a steady hand, 
The shadows, whether false or truc 
I put aside a doubt which asks, 
‘¢ Among these phantoms what are you 
For not with altar, tomb, or urn, 
Or long-haired Greek with hollow 
Or dark-prowed ship with banks of oars 
the tented field; 


snieiad, 


Or banquet in 


Norman knight in armor clad 
Waiting a foe where four 
Or hawk and hound in bosky dell, 

Where dame and page in secret greet 


Or 


roads mect 


Or rose and lily, bud and flower, 
My web is broidered. Nothing bright 
Is woven here: he shadows grow 


Still darker in the mirror’s light! 


And as my web grows darker too, 


Accursed seems this empty room ; 
I know I must forever weave 
These phantoms by this hateful loom 
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BY E. G. 


[TC bhbiry 


1.—‘* GREAT SERPENT,’ ADAMS OOUNTY, ONTO. 


[)' JUBTLESS of the same sacred and sym- 
bolical origin, but quite different from the 
works before described, is the singular serpentine 
structure represented in the accompanying plan 
Figure 1). It is unquestionably, in many re- 
spects, the most extraordinary and interesting 
monument of antiquity yet discovered in the 
United States. It is situated on the right bank 
f Brush Creek, Adams County, Ohio, near a 
point known as ** Three Forks,” on the summit 
if a high crescent-formed hill, elevated 150 feet 
ibove the level of the creek at its base. The hill 
presents toward the stream a perpendicular wall 
f rock, but on the opposite side slopes rapidly, 
but is not so abrupt as to preclude cultivation. 
rhe summit of the hill is not level, but slightly 
‘onvex, presenting a surface about 150 feet wide 
and 1000 feet long, measuring fromits extremity 
to the point where it connects with the table-land, 
f which it may be regarded as a spur. Con- 
forming to the longitudinal curve of the hill, and 
occupying its very summit, is an embankment 
artfully built in the form of a serpent, its head 
resting near the point of the hill, and its body 
winding back for 700 feet in graceful undulations, 
terminating in a triple coil at the tail. If ex- 


SQUIER, 


Paper. } 


tended, its entire length would be a little upward 
of 1000 feet. It is throughout cle urly and boldly 
defined ; the embankment being upward of five 
feet in height by thirty feet base at the middle 
of the body, but tapering in just proportion to- 
ward the head and tail. The neck is stretched 
out and slightly curved, and its mouth is opened 


wide, as if in the act of swallowing or ejecting 
an oval figure, which rests partially within its 
distended jaws. This oval is formed by an em- 
bankment of earth, without any perceptible open- 
ing, four feet in height, and perfectly regular in 
outline, its conjugate and transverse diameters 
being 160 and 80 feet respectively. ‘The ground 
within this oval seems to be slightly raised above 
the general level ; and a small circular elevation 
of large stones once existed in its centre, but 
these have been thrown down and scattered by 
The point of the hill within 
which this oval figure rests seems to have been 
artificially cut and rounded to conform to the 
outline of the oval, leaving a smooth platform, 
ten feet wide an’? somewhat inclining inward, all 
around it. On each side of the serpent’s head 
are two small triangular clevations, ten or twelve 
feet broad. They are not high; and although 
too distinct to be overlooked, are yet too much 
obliterated to be satisfactorily traced. ‘There is 
a ** platform” or low oval terrace at B, and a 
large mound in the centre of the isthmus con- 
necting the hill or spur with the table-land. An 


’ 


‘* money-diggers.’ 


extensive prospect is commanded from all parts 


of the hill on which this effigy occurs; but no 
other works occur in its immediate vicinity. 
Probably no one will hesitate in ascribing to 
this work some extraordinary significance. It 
can not be supposed to be the offspring of an idle 
fancy or a savage whim. In its position, and 
the harmony and elaboration of structure, it 
bears the evidences of design ; and it seems to 
have been begun and finished in accordance with 
a matured plan, and not to have been the result 
of successive and unmeaning combinations. It 
is palpably not a work of defense, for there is 
nothing to defend ; on the contrary, it is clearly 
and unmistakably, in form and attitude, the rep- 
resentation of a serpent, with jaws distended, in 
the act of swallowing or ejecting an oval figure, 
which, from the suggestions of analogy, we shall 
distinguish as an egg. Assuming for the entire 
structure a religious origin, it can only be re- 
garded as the recognized symbol of some grand 
mythological idea. What abstract conception 
was thus embodied, or what vast event thus typi- 
cally commemorated, we have no certain means 
of knowing. Analogy, however, furnishes us 
with some gleams of light on the subject, which 
may assist us in arriving at an approximately 
correct conclusion concerning it, As in mod- 
ern times Christian temples are generally con- 
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structed in the 


the 


form of a cross, the symbol of 


Christian faith, so in primitive times s 
cred structures were constructed in the 
It 
to go into the rationale of this practice, whicl 


n 
rhe 


atford us a number of illustrations, « 


form of 
predominant religious symbols. 


equally natural and logical. 
f which the 
great Serpentine temple of Abury, in Wiltshi 
is among the best known. Although much 
lapidated, 1 still be distinctly traced. 
consists of 1400 feet 


Extending from this, on either 


dl- 
It 


in diameter, with 


lt car 
a circle 


an interior ditch. 


hand, were parallel lines of huge upright stones, 
! t 


constituting long avenues, each upward of a mil 


in length, so arranged as to represent the o 


it- 
line of a serpent, the head being indicated by an 
oval structure, up of the cor lin 


of and which 


made icentric 
ing on a hill 


commanded a view of the entire structure. 


upright stones, rest 





details of the work, although interesting, are too 
numerous to be recounted here. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say, that however British antiquaries 
may differ in other respects, they all unite in rec- 
ognizing in the work at Abury a representation 
of the serpent, and an exclusively sacred origin 
Stukely supposes the entire to corre- 
spond to the s.cred hierogram of the Egyptians, 
the 


Wings. 


structure 


circle or globe, tl 
A still more 2xtensive work of the same 
symbolical import and design is that of Karnac, 
in Brittany, which has a length of several miles. 
At Stanton Drew, in England, is another of com- 


1e serpent, and outs} read 


paratively smali size: represented in the follow- 


ing engraving (Figure 2), but of which the de- 






a- 


is impossible 
is 


sritish islands 
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have 
Rey. J 
ica, ** The fign 
every relig 


I 


sun was always a 


Wil h we 


» been co 


the 


ire of the templ 


in 1 
on with whi 
s God, 
circle ; 


The Arki 


h we are acg 
The hier 


the templ 


the rogram of it 


ile 


were ¢c 


ircular. tes adore 
fied A of Noah; their temples wer 
the form of a ship. The Ophites 
serpent deity; their temples assumed 1 


of a se t. 


And to come home to 


times and feelings, the Christian retains 
nant of the same idea when he builds his 
ples in the form of a the cross 
at once the symbol of his creed and th 


gram of his God.” 
Before leaving inclosure 
notice 


of the mounds an 


not be out of place to notice a class « 


works which are of rather an anomalo 


ter, and can hardly be classed under « 
these denominations. These are what |! 
called ‘‘Graded Ways,” ascending s 
from one terrace to another, and oceas 


toward the banks of rivers or water 


fine example is afforded near the town of I 


ton, Pike County, Ohio, of whichaviewi 


ed in Figure 3. It consists of a graded « 

ficial inclined ascent from the second to the t 
terrace—the latter being elevated 17 feet ; 
the former. The way is 1080 feet long by 


feet wide at one extremity, and 203 feet w 
the other, measuring between the bases of 
banks. The ywn outward o1 


hand, formir 
bankments, 


earth is thre 


1 ¢ 
on their out 


from 





. five to el 
©. 0 8 . 2 ee eee airs : 
’ See . feet in height. At 
tee” .o* s ww? 
e oo” © the ] wer ext 
C © of the grade, re} 
8 t sented in the eng 
6 . 
. e ing, the banks are 22 
4 ° : ne 
® 2 feet high. rhe « 
oOo + 
Sa ew c® ascent S ali 
2.—S8TONE TEMPLE, STANTON DREW, ENGLAND. from one terract 


sign is not so obvious. The central oval is 378 
by 345 feet in diameter, and is connected, I 
curved parallels, with two smaller circles, as 
shown in the plan. All of these works have 
been shown to be connected in various ways with 
the worship of the Sun, of which the serpent was 
often, if not generally, regardedasa symbol. The 
evidence on this point is abundant and conclu- 
sive, but too voluminous to be embraced in an 
article like this.* This evidence goes to show 
also that the square was generally the symbol of 
the earth, and the circle of the sun, in that 
primitive system of religion and worship—a fact 
which throws some light on the class of works 


Vy 





See chapter on ‘“‘ the Symbolism of Temples,” in my 
work on the * Aboriginal Monuments of the State of 
New York." 





another is made 
Chilicothe and Px 
runs through 
trees and 


he 


of practically by t : 
mouth turnpike which 


it. 
walls are } 


covered with 


bushes, 


hundreds ride between them without suspect 
ing their artificial origin. At first glance 


gl 
would appear that this work was construct 
simply to facilitate ascent from one terrace t 
another, but it can hardly be supposed that s 
much labor would have been expended for 
object equally well effected with less effort. 
has been suggested that the Sci 


to River on 
flowed at the foot of the terrace at this point 
and that the way led downto it. But the rive 


now flows half a mile to the left, and two te 


races, each 20 feet high, intervene between th: 


present and supposed ancient level of the stream 


nt to the suggestion would therefore bi 


To asst 
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Saw 2 1 2 
a Se 


;RADED WAY," 


ere 


it the fi r we go back into 


it an almost immeasurable antiquity for | ages were thos« in memory of the dead ; 
» work in question. and it seems th 
Having treated of ‘ Inclosures for Defense” man’s history of mankind the deeper we find 
1d ‘* Sacred Inclosures,” I now proceed to speak | his veneration for his departed brethren. Th 
f the other classes of American Antiquities. t, and also the most enduring method of 
preserving the memory of the departed, was by 
rrow or mound of sté 
and accordingly we find in 


SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS. a my cals elk all al 
the country at irregular intervals, of | over his remains: 
ne hundred feet in height, ir ‘ , 1 . 

RS ePesaais ly of earth, | Stances of this mode of 
i ne skeleton, | globe. Even the pyramids of Egypt, nov 

chamber of | tained to have been only 


interment all over th 
ascer- 
just sepulchral monu 


as perfected tumul 


ly of stones; 

times two, rarely more, 
, in shall w sts dug bene ith the ori al ments. mav be regarded 
ge - aa I ‘ h i “k ae ; carrying back the practice to which I have r 
idences of fire in variou urts of > und ir | ferred far beyond the dawn of written history 
ce, and frequent s¢ : recent burials by | In the deep night of ages, sté Pp I y step, had the 
bseque nt tothe builde ho regarded the mounds rude heap of st« nes which filial regard first gath 
ere ee ered over the dead developed itself, until, in its 
and solid strength, it emu 


with 
The most enduring monuments of primeval | massive proportions 


he 
rit 


% 


aw 


4.—GROUP OF SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS, NEAR OUILLICOTHE, OHLV. 
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lated the mountains and bade defiance to time. 


Homer speaks frequently of the sepulchral tu- 
muli of the Heroic Age of Greece, and gives 
many curious details connected with interments 


inthem. ‘The description of the burial of Patro- 
clus is familiar to most readers. After the burn- 
ng of the body, and the performance of various 
the collected, and the 
rreeks ordered to raise a tumulus over them : 


sacrifices, bones were 





‘The Greeks obey! Where yet the embe 
Wide o'er the pile the sable wine they throw 
\nd deep subsides the ashy heap below. 
Next the white bones his sad companions place, 
With tears collected, in the golden vase. 
The sacred relics to the tent they bore; 
The urn a vail of linen covered o'er 
That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 


And cast 
H 


of 


the deep f 
midst the 


earth, 


indations round the pyre; | 
heap the swelling bed 
rial of 


gh in the 
ri 





ing mem the dead.” | 


Again, Hector is made to speak of one whom 
he is to slay in single combat : 





‘The long-haired Greeks | 
pon the sho f Hellespont, 
| heap; that t n after-times 
l the dar 1e@ sea l : 
10nument of one | ice 
grave, by mighty Hector slain. 





The same practice of erecting mounds over 
the dead prevailed extensively in America, par- 
ticularly in Peru, where they are called huacas 
and often contain much treasure, and through- 
out Central America and Mexico. But nowhere 
ure they more numerous or of more imposing 
size than in the Mississippi Valley. Until with- 
f n 


those 1 


in a few years all, or very nearly all, « 
that valley were regarded as places of burial; 
and the popular idea was that each was a kind 
of general cemetery, containing the bones of 
many individuals. Such, not t 

have already intimated, a lar 
mounds were connected 


he 


is 


however, 
As we 
the 


case, 


part 


re 
of with the 
sacred structures which have been described, and 
dedicated to religious purposes. Those devoted 
to sepulture g and apart from these 
works, sometimes in groups but usually singly, 


enerally st 
and are scattered without order over the country. 
Most are from 6 to 8 feet in height, but some- 
times they reach an altitude of from 60 to 90 
feet. They invariably cover a skeleton 


(in very 
rare instances more than one 


at the 
time of its interment, was enveloped in bark or 
coarse matting, or inclosed in a rude 8arcopha- 
gus of timber built on the original surface of the 
ground, or buried in a cist dug in the earth be- 
neath. 


whi h, 


Surial by fire seems to have been fre- 
juently practiced; and urn burial, in which the 
bones were placed in vessels of pottery, also ap- 
pears to have prevailed to a considerable extent 
in the Southern States. With the skeletons in 
these mounds are found various relics of art, 
comprising ornaments, utensils, and weapons. 
A single example will sufficiently illustrate the 
onstruction of this class of mounds. Figure 5 
s a section of a large mound, of which Figure 
t is a view, standing six miles below Chilicothe, 


on the left bank of the Scioto River. It is num- 
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‘* Map of a sec n of twelve M 
of the Scioto Valley.” There are no incl 
nearer than that represented in Figure 
mile distant, although there are a numl 
other mounds of similar character in its 
diate vicinity. It is 22 feet high by 90 f 
The principal excavation was made (as 
sented by the lighter lines in the sectior 
the west side, commencing at about one-t 
the height of the mound from the top At 
feet below the surface occurred a lay f 

| coal (a) not far from 10 f Sq ¢ ul 
2 to 6 inches in thickness | 

the horizontal, and ying 

the centre of the mound. 
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and clear, and seemed to have been forme 
the sudden covering up of the wood while | 





ing, inasmuch as the trunks and 


tained their form, though entirely 


bran 














ca 
and the earth immediately above Ss we t 
low was burned of a reddish color. Bel 
layer the earth became much more compact 



































difficult of excavation. At the de ] th of 22 feet 
and on a level with the original surface, im1 
diate ly underneath the charcoal la 

that, somewhat to one side « 

mound, was found a rude 

timber frame-work, now re- 





duced to an almost impaly \- 
ble powder, but the « 
which still 
the hard earth. 
ure of timber, 





sf 





of 


retained i 








Ss I 


1 





This inclos- 





measured from 





outside to outside, was 9 feet 
long by 7 wide, and 20 inch« 
high. It had been constr 
ed of logs laid 
other, and had ¢ vidently been covered with « 
timbers, which had sunk under the su cul 
bent earth The bottom | 
also been covered with bark, matting, or t! 











one on 











a 








s they decayed. 

















slabs—at any rate, a whitish stratum of decom- 
posed material remained, coverin 
the parallelogram. 





g the bottom of 


Within this rude coftin 
its head to the west, was found a human sk¢ 


1e 








+. 





eto! 
i | 











{ 
ira 


or rather the remains of one, for scarcely a 





ment as long as one’s finger could be recover 
It was so much decayed that it crumbled t 
powder under the slightest touch. Around tl 
neck of the skeleton, forming a triple 
retaining their position as originally strung and 
deposited with the dead, were several hundred 
beads, made of ivory or the tusks of some animal! 
Several of these still retain their polish, and bea 
marks which to indicate that they we 

turned in some machine instead of being cary 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A few laminz of mica were also dis- 
hich completed the list of articl 
this skeleton. The feet of the 
nearly in the centre of the mound. A drift 


nd it developed nothing new, nor was a cor- 


found 


skeleton 


harcoal found on the oppo- 


I 
It 


is clear, therefore, 
3 raised ove i 


nding | Lyer of « 
le of 
tumulus \ 
In the case of 


the moun 
r thi 
a mound of this class 


the Ohio River, the 
e skeleton was found just 


sin 


Gallip: on 


whiecn can 


and the 


he original surface, alw Lys be 


,a strongly marked line uni- 


lor of the earth beneath 


f char 


it. 
coal is not uniformly found 
inds of this class, though it is a feature of 

It would seem to indicate 
the 


kind were « 


{ » made for 
es of lebrated. 


case, was kept burning for a ve 


some 


wn by the lack of ashes a1 
light traces of its action left on the adja 


ready presented. 
as of every other class, were 


the Indians, 


m, and their skeletons are frequent- 


by modern who 


ut uniformly near the surface, and in 
ns and under 


1 


circumstances which easily 
1eir being confounded with the original 
of the l-builders. The 
re always much di d; 
in the whole course of the 
he 
tire skull demonstrably belonging to the 
land, how- 
ntire and well-preserved skeletons are often 


moun skeletons 


latter a so much 
Lthat 


itions, 


aye 
writer's 
was able to recover but one 
race 
mounds. Inthe barrows of Eng 
"an antiquity dating far beyond the Ro- 

‘st. And yet in the damp soil and 
humid skies of th: 
ns for their preservation are far less favora- 


r the it country the con- 


than here, where the climate is comparative! 


iV 


where we find the skeletons in a much 
idyanced state of dec Ly 
drawn from this circumstance, it is that the 
ids of the Mississippi Valley are older than 

of England. 
From yarious features discovered in these se- 


If any inference is to 


pulchral mounds, it has been suggested that sac- 

i yr ceremonies of some kind, in which fire 
the 
The general occurrence of a layer of char- 


a part, were solemnized above 


val at some point near the surface of the mound, 
rearing evidence of having been heaped over while 
g, and sometimes having mingled with it 
nan bones, the bones of animals, and relics 

Mf art, affords a fair basis for the conjecture. 
4g 


SACRED, ALTAR, OR TEMPLE MOUNDS 


[Almost invariably within sacred inclosures, sometimes 
stratified throughout their height, with 

lar altars or basins of burned clay or of stone at their 

, Which contain abundant relics of ancient art. In 
imon with the sepulchral mounds they often contain 
comparatively late deposit. This class 

tlso includes the mounds of regular outline, truncated, 
raced, ascended by graded ways, of generally vast size, 


tresponding with the ‘‘high-places” of the ancients, 


iuman skeletons of 


TI 


pear 


1¢ mounds call r reasons which will ap 
l ltar « 


as we l, al icrificial mounds, 


procees 


are hest in relics of t of any found in the 
Mississippi Valley, and for this reason most in- 
They occur only within or he i 


teresting. in 


mediate vicinity of inclosures or sacred places ; 
they are stratified, and they contain symmetrical 
altars of burned clay or stone, on which are found 
and other remains, which ii 


» or less to the 


icteristics will be t 


is relics of art 
been mor subj cted 
The 
lained by reference he 
may be 
althoug! 


their details. 


“ases have 
m of tire, ir char est 
which 


ole class i there are 


alike in all 
twenty-six, 
ot 


of 


mound which occurs af \ 
embraced in a single inclosure banks 
Scioto River, three miles abo city 


| This l 
et iD the ‘* Map of 

Liles of the Scioto Vallev.” 
is 7 feet high by 55 feet b: 


square was sunk from its apex, witl 


the 
Cine 
81 


incl 


letter in 


ing results : 


i Re = 
ami Calcined 1 
Asfes 


7. SECTION OF SACRIFICIAL MOUND, 
lst. Occurred a layer of coarse gravel and 
pebbles, which appeared to have been taken from 
its surrounding the inclosure or from the 


This layer was one foot in 


acep } 
bank of the 
thickness. 
2d. Beneath this layer of gravel and pebbles, 
to the depth of two feet, 
neous, though slightly mottled, as if taken up and 


river. 


the earth was homoge- 
deposited in small loads from different localities. 
In one place ay peare l a de} osit of dark-colored 
by i it, 
of the cla iter 
the 


surface loam, and its side, or covering 


vey soil of ore 


there was a 
depth. The outlines of 
could be distinctly traced. 


mass 
se various deposits 


9 
o 


Selow this deposit of earth occurred a 


thin and even layer of fine sand, a little over an 
inch in thickness. 

4th. A deposit of earth, as 
inches in depth. 

5th. Another stratum of sand, somewhat thin 
mentioned 


of earth, one foot thick 


above, eighteen 


ner than the one above 
6th. Another deposit 

beneath which was 
7th. A third stratum of sand; below whict 


was— 
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8th. Still another layer of earth, a few inches 
in thick h rested on 
9th. An altar, or basin, of bu 


ness; wl 


Lit 


rned clay. 
This altar was perfectly 

round. Its form and di- 

best shown 


mensions are 


supplementary plan 
Figure ~ 
is the altar, measur 
, from c to d, nine feet ; 
m a to e, five fe 
b to e, tw 


section 


et ; 
t from nty 
dip of curve, are, 
nine inches. 
larly, at a 


is burned t 


The sides, 


given angle, 
hroughout, though 


gree within the | 
to 


asin, where it was 


resist the blows of a heavy hatchet, the in- 
strument rebounding as if struck upon a rock. 
The basin, or hollow of the altar, 
full with fine 


were some fragments of pottery, of an excellent 


was filled even 
dry ashes, intermixed with which 
finish and elegant model, ornamented with taste- 
One of the vases, 
taken in fragments from this mound, has 


ful carvings on the exterior. 


been 
ee 


very nearly restored. The ac companying sket« 


Figure { resent 


acter 


l 
s its outlines and the char- 
Its height is 

The 
that 
Peruvians ; and in 
il to the best Pe- 
A few convex copper d 


its Ornaments. SIX, 
material 


composing 


Its 


greatest diameter ei ht 
is hardly distinguishal 


the 


Inches. 
ile 


trom 
ance 


nt 


pottery of the 
respect to finish, it is fully equ 
ruvian specimens, ises, 
much resembling the bosses used upon harnesses, 


were also found. 


9.—VASE FROM THE MOUNDS 


Above the deposit of ashes, and covering the 
entire basin, 
mica, 
immediately over the centre of 


was a layer of silvery or opaque 


in shee s, overlapping each othe rs 
the 


heaped a quantity of burned human bones, prob- 


and 
basin was 
ably the amount of a single skeleton, in frag- 
ments. ‘he position of these is indicated by «¢ 
in the section. The layer of mica and calcined 
bones, it should be remarked to prevent mis- 
apprehension, were peculiar to this individual 
mound, and were not found in any other of the 
class. ; 

It will be seen by the section that, at a point 
about two feet below the surface of the mound. 
a human skeleton was found. It was placed a 
little to the left of the centre, with the head to 
the east, and was so much decayed as to render 


A we the skel 


earth and oute 


r layer of gravel and } 
broken up and intermixed. Thu 
side of the shaft the 
the other 


, whil 
strata were bre 
they 


confused, on were 


and ck arly marked. These circumsti 
this skeleton was de] 


und, ar 


the m 


apex of the 
of 
sumed that what 
face of th 


their erection. 


surtace 
€ nou 


ratior 
ation 


tioned 
and undisturbed, 
entire, it is 
them was ] 
‘tion of 
hand, these 


certain that the 


struc 


mo 
new deposits made 
view, the fact of strat 
as well as interesting, 
all daispute the ot 


having 


origin mans 


a decisive bearing on some 
questions connected with Ameri 
gy. ‘The thickness of the exterior 


in mounds of this class va 


ries, V 


sions of the mound, ght to 
In a few i 
have been designed to protect the 
The 
relative position of the sand strata 
in some of the larger mounds there are 


as six of them, in no 


from el 
very stances, the lave 


mound, is entirely wanting. 


case less than one, 
two or three. 

Mounds of this class are 
of the builders. 
though much 
tion of fire, i 


most fruitfu 


On the altars have be« 


injured and broken up | 


iS OT S11. eI 


nstruments and ornaments of 
CO} bea 

pearls, and shell; spear and arrow head 
fossil teeth 


per, stone, and bons 
quartz, garnet, and obsidian ; 
rk; teeth of the 
galena; sculptures of the human head 


sha alligator; marine 


numerous animals; pottery of various kind 


a large number of interesting articles, son 


which evince great skill in art, to which allu 


will be had further on. 

What are called temple mounds may be 
tinguished by their great regularity of form 
general large dimensions. They occur get 


within inclosures, but oce 


sionally stand isolate 


and consist chiefly of pyramidal structures, trun 


ated, and having graded or winding ascents tot 


summits, In some instances they are ter 


the 


acea, 
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Sta 


6 0 ft 


res. But whatever 
‘tangular, « 
s of 


Wve 
some are 


invariably evel to] 
feet in ele 
of ground ; 
rms.”’ Mounds of 
l in the Valley of the 
io and on the upper tributaries of the Missis- 


ppi, but 


only 
ugh covering large 


arly 


1 are 
known as ‘ platfi 
are not numerous 
are numerous in the Southern States, 
whence we shall draw our present illustrations. 
Figure 10 is a plan of a group of these mounds 
never before published. It is found in Washing- 
vad from the 
» Will- 


observed that the group 


ton County, Mississippi, on the re 


Mississippi River, opposite Point Chicot t« 
It will be 
is made up of a series of rectangular mounds, of 


various sizes, all truncate: nearly all 


1 im’s B ivou,. 











11.—ANCLENT WORKS, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI, 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Ee 


toi In 


its top from the east Ati 
base to the northeastward 
a ** platform 
B, 10 feet hig 


wide. 


30 feet long, 


A number of smalle 


, a rect 
withir 
conical 
mounds 

well-pre- 
iV a won- 

derful re r 

that 


represented 
difterent 
ce untry. 
rth for the 


obts 


numbers of nic inds, of 


sizes, are scatter¢ 


ijacent 


Deep excavations, 1 the ea 


construction of these 


om 
mounds was 
to be found within a few hundred yard 
group 


A few miles southeast of 
County, 


Delta, L: 
inclosure, con- 


Mississippi, is a squé 


taining two mounds of similar character with 

those described, of which Figure 11 is a plan. 
The inclosure has an area of about 20 acres 

and is 


It is truncated, and the level area 


The mound, A, covers an acre of ground 
40 feet high. 
at its summit is reached by an inclined plane o1 
north. J is less in size, 


It is 25 feet in 


graded way from the 
but of precisely the same form. 
height. C is 
100 feet in diameter, and is surrounded 
embankment three feet in height. 

Witl 


there are a number of temple mounds of great 


an excavation 15 


] j 
feet deep and 
} 


y alow 


in the ancient works at Marietta, in O 


gure lZisaplan, It 
1 10 feet high 
render- 


regularity, of one of which Fi 


is 188 feet long by 132 wide, an 


Midway on each side are graded ascents, 
ing easy the passage to the area at its summit 
These grades are each 25 fect and 60 feet 

One of the most remarkable of this clas 
monuments is the great 
Illinois, of which an 
Its form is that of 
a parallelogram, 700 feet long by 500 wide at 
It is 90 feet high. Upon one side is 


wide 
long. 
of ancient mound of 
Cahokia, 
given in a previous article. 


engraving was 


the base. 
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: MOUND, MARIET 


. broad apron or terrace, which is reached by a 
graded ascent. At the time this mound was oc- 
‘supied by the Monks of La Trappe the terrac« 
was used as a garden. It is 160 feet wide and 
350 long. The suinmit, or highest part of the 
mound, measures 2000 feet in width by 450 in 
length. This mound covers not far from eight 
icres of ground, and the area of its level summit 
is about five acres. Its solid contents may be 
roughly estimated at 20,000,000 of cubic feet. 

So far as ascertained these mounds cover no 
remains, and they were obviously designed as 
the sites of temples or of other structures whi 
have passed away, or as ‘‘ high places 
performance of religious ceremonies. 
ness which they bear to the 7Zvocadlis of Me 
is striking, and suggestive of their probable pur- 
poses. 

V. ANIMAL-SHAPED MOUNDS, 

{In the form of men, animals, birds, and reptile 
iio on elevated positions; in Wisconsin on level und, 


O} 


isually open prairies, abundant, and often containing | 
man remains; probably symbolical in their forms, and 
connected with the religious or tolemic systems of the 
aborigines. } 

It has already been observed that, in the south- 
ern portions of the Mississippi Valley, inclosures, 
whether for defense or other purposes, are com- 
paratively few, while mounds are numerous and 
f great sizeand symmetry. Going to the north- 
west, we also find that inclosures are rare; but 
the mounds take new and singular forms, almost 
justifying the belief that they were not built by 


lJ 00€ 


the same people who constructed those which 
have been described in the preceding pages. 
Here they generally assume the form of animals, 
veasts, birds, and reptiles, and in some cases the 
yutlines of human beings. These effigies are 
situated on the undulating prairies and level 
plains, and are accompanied by conical mounds 
ind occasional lines of embankment; but the 
latter, except in few instances, have no obvious 
lesign, and enter into none of those combinations 


{94UL 247%) 


which we observe elsewhere. They are seldom 


isolated, but occur in groups or ranges, sometimes 
placed with apparent design in respect to each oth- 


er. In these groups may be observed every variety 13, —ANIMAL-SHAPED MOUNDS, WISCONSIN 
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14.—FORMS OF ANIM 


m—the circular, quadrangular, and animal- 
ned structures occurring in such connection 
i, each other as to justify the belief that they 


f contemporaneous origin. l 


] At first glance 


resemble the ground-plans or foundation-lines 
} 


lildings, and it is not until their entire outline 

s taken into view that the impression of an effigy 
mes decided. This is not surprising, since 
they are usually of inconsiderable height, vary- 
r from one to four feet in height, rarely reach- 








» x feet. Their outlines are, nevertheless, 
listinctly defined in all cases where they occupy 

rable positions. Figure 13 represents a grouy 

h occurs in Dane Jounty, Wisconsin, on the 

‘ it Indian trail or war-path from the Missis- 
ppi River to Lake Michigan. It consists of six 

s of quadrupeds, six mounds in the form 
parallelograms, one effigy, supposed to be of 

1an figure, one circular tumulus, and one 

small circle. It is not easy to make out from 

effigies what kind of animal is intended to be 

presented. Perhaps it was the bear; at least 

bear a closer resemblance to it than to any 

r animal with which we are acquainted 

hese figures vary from 90 to 120 feet in length. 

Che length of the supposed figure of a man, with 

irms and legs extended, is 125 feet, its width 

tween the points of the arms, 140 feet. The 

idy is 30 feet broad, and its greatest elevation 

n any part 6 feet. The conical mound in th 

entre of the group is highest, and commands a 

view of the entire series. For a space of twenty 
miles around this group similar monuments are 

to be discovered in every direction and in large 

numbers. Figures of buffaloes, birds, turtles, 

: lizards, etc., as represented in Fignre 14, are 


mmon among these remains, the purposes of 
vhich remain unexplained. Some of the coni- 
al mounds have been found to contain skele- 
tons, as have also some of those in the form of 
inimals. But most of them do not, nor is it 
lear that the burials which have been found are 
not secondary deposits. By some they have been 
regarded as tribal memorials, or a development 
f the totemic system of the Indians. It is per- 
haps safest, for the present, to pronounce no oth- 
r judgment on them than that they are anoma- 
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- : 








eet, 


al hume! 


yusands of them occur in the State of Wis 





consin alone 


VI.—MOUNDS OF OBSERVATION 


Inder this denomination I have elsewher 





classified those mounds which we find placed o1 
commanding positions in or near works of de- 
fense, or on conspicuous points visible from the 
ancient centres of population, which do not con 
tain human remains, and are therefore not sey 
ulchral; which are not regular in form, like the 
temple mounds; and which do not contain altars 
like those classified as altar mounds. 

Some have their summits made up of ashe 
coals, and burned materials, indicating that gr 
fires, at some period or other, were kept up o 
them; and as we know that mounds, in corre- 
sponding positions, were often erected as signa] 


or telegraphic stations in the old world, we n 





infer that these were dedicated to a similar pur- 
pose Nearly every important defensive work 
has some such mound in or near it, on which we 

plausibly conclude sentin¢ Is were placed te 
give notice of the approach of an enemy, or t 
watch his movements. Some of them may havi 
been used as commanding points whence to har 
ass an assailant; in this respect answering to the 
urpose of a tower in the medieval systems of 
tification. Jetween Chilicothe and Colum 
us, on the eastern border of the Scioto Valley 


a distance of more than forty miles, a series of 


] 
f 
I 


mounds may be traced, occupying commandin, 
positions, and so situated in respect to each oth 
er that, if the country were cleared of forests 


signals of fire might be transmitted in a few min 


7 
utes along the whole line. As already observed 
some of these hill mounds contain human re 
mains, and the reasons for believing that the 
were primarily, or even secondarily, signal sta 
tions, are by no means as numerous or conclu 
sive as in respect to the mounds found in con- 
nection with works obviously defensive 





i tinted 


ee eer 
= 


— 





VIL—!IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 








[Spear and arrow points of stone ar pper: stone and 
opper axes and knives; pottery nds, vases 
ferra res, ete grav ls of copper; elat 
rately ired pipes; ¢g tones; enigmatical 
tube ks; stamps of stone and clay, etc., et« 


The condition of the ordinary arts of life 
umong the people who constructed the various 
lasses of works which we have described fur- 
iishes a prominent and interesting subject of 
nquiry. As already remarked, the mounds are 
he principal depositories of ancient 
must 


remains of the builders. 


and 


authentic 


art, 


in them we seek for the only 
In the observance of 
a practice almost universal among barbarous or 
the 
posited various articles of use and ornament with 


their dead. 


semi-civilized nations, mound-builders de- 
They also, under the prescriptions 
of their religion, or in accordance with customs 
unknown to us, and to which perhaps no direct 
analogy is atforded by those of any other people, 
placed upon their altars 


numerous ornaments 


and implements—probably those most valued by 
their possessors—which remain there to this day, 
attesting at once the religious zeal of the depos- 
itors and their skill in the minor arts. 

Of course the relics found in the mounds are 
such only as, from the nature of the materials 
of which they are composed, have been able to 
such as arti- 
cles of pottery, bone, shell, stone, and metal. 
We can expect to find but slight traces of in- 
struments or utensils of wood, and but few and 
doubtful ones of the 


resist the general course of decay, 


materials which to 
compose articles of dress. The only metal found 
in any degree of abundance in the mounds is 
copper. 


went 


In Figure 16 is a sketch of a copper axe, found 
in a mound near Chilicothe, Ohio. It 


is solid 
and well-hammered, and weighs two pounds five 
ounces. 


It is seven inches long by four broad 
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» and has an ave 
less thi 


Its edge is slightly curved, 


at the cutting edg 
little 


rage t 
ness of in four-tenths of an 


somewhat after the 


manner of the 
beveled 


gravers, etc 


axes of the present day, and 1s 
from both surfaces. C I 

also been found in tl 
mounds, of which Figure 17 represents some 


opper ¢ 


h ive 


specimens, the 
long. The met 


il seems, however, to have 
more generally applied to ornamental than use- 
for, while articles of ornament a 


ful purposes ; 


common in both the sacrificial and se] I 
mounds, copper implements are comparatively 
rare. It is possible that ornaments were 1 
generally placed in the mounds than arti: { 
use; such certainly is the case in respect t 


mounds of sepulture. 





MOUNDS 


Silver has also been found, but in small quan- 
reduced to closels 
wrapped around copper ornaments. The or 
of lead, a, ha 


s been found in considerable 
abundance, and some of the metal itself, under 


tities, thinness, and 


gre 
aaler 


circumstances implying a knowledge of its us 
on the part of the ancient people. The discoy- 
ery of gold has been vaguely announced, but is 
not well attested. 
ticles of that metal have been found, with other 


It is not impossible that 


ar- 
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a a 


17.—coPprEr 
of European art, accompanying second- 
t deposits, which are often con- 
h tl of the b 
credulous explorers. or 


mound-builders 
ee No 
s of iron, have yet been discovered, except 
The 
both the 


} 
- 


y 


or Iron, 


nnection with recent deposits. e are 
that 


mounds were o 


vod reasons for believing 
and copper found in the 
trom the mineral regions of Lake Supe- 

re, it is well known, there are abundant 
nt 
of these metals are without alloy, and 
worked the native 


f anci mining. articles com- 


to have been from 


yw and lance heads, and cutting instru- 


of the numerous varieties of quartz, em- 


ing every shade of color and degree of trans- 
ney, from the dull blue of the ordinary 
1 brilliant opalescence of the chalce- 


horn- 
to tl 
vari are frequent in the mounds. 
wre worked with exquisite skill from pure, 
ls of quartz; others from crystals 
rnet; and others still from 
singular fact, however, that 
leed any traces of weap- 


1¢cs 


rysta 
gi 

is a 

>, nor in 
been discovered in the ‘‘ sepulchral 
’ most of the found with the 
being evidently such as were deemed 
rece l as badges of distinc- 
the altar or sacrificial mounds, 
» other hand, have the deposits within them 


st entirely made up of finished arrow and 


1 t 


remains 


ntal, 


Some of 


or 


FNLIZeL 


r points, intermixed with masses of the un 
ifactured material. From one altar were 
n several bushels of finely worked lance- 
ids of milky quartz, nearly all of which had 
en broken up by the action of fire. In anoth- 
r mound an excavation six feet long and four 
1 disclosed upward of six hundred spear- 
ads or disks of hornstone, rudely blocked out, 
ind the « 


h 


manufacture of pottery the mound- 
builders attained a considerable proficiency. 
Many of the vases recovered from the mounds 
lisplay, in respect to material, finish, and mod- 
l, a marked superiority to any thing of which 
the existing Indian tribes are known to have 
een capable, and compare favorably with the 
Peruvian specimens. Though of 


symmetry of proportions, there is no good rea- 


ret 
SU 


great 
son to believe that they were turned on a lathe. 
Th 


f the same process with that adopted by the Pe- 


ir fine finish seems to have been the result 


leposit extended indefinitely on every | 





IMPLEMENTS. 
ruvians in their manufactures. 
, figures of 


are tastefully ornamented with se1 


which 


birds, and other devices, 
the surface, 


The 


are engraved in 
instead of being embossed upon it 
with 
gouge-shaped instrument, which entire- 
the hed material, leaving no 
ragged or raised edges. 


» lines appear to been cut some 
rp, 
ly removed detac 
Nothing can exceed 
the regularity and precision with which the o 

The material of 


is a fine clay, which, in 


which 


naments are executed. 
} 


the vases are composed 
the more delicate specimens, was worked nearly 
or possessing a very slight silicious inter- 
the 


pulverized quartz mingled with the « 


pure, 


mixture. Some of coarser specimens have 


lay; while 


others are tempered with salmon-colored mica, 
in small flakes, which gives them a ruddy and 
brilliant 


introduced with some 


rather appearance, and was, perhaps, 


view to ornament as well 


as utility. None appear to have been glazed; 


though one or two, either from baking or the 


subsequent great heat to which they wer . 


sul 


18.—VASE FROM THE MOUS 


urfacr Fi 


jected, exhibit a slightly vitrified ; 
form and sty 


18 is a good example of the 
It 
ity,” 


t 
t 


le 
from a 
but 


and 


taken 


in fragments, 


vases recovered. was 
I in **Mound C 
subsequently restored. height i 
a half, and its diameter six and a half 
The thickness of the va is about one-sixth of 
an inch, and uniform throughout. It of a 
dark-brown color; its surface smooth, and of an 
Terra-cottas, representing ani- 


mound 
s s five 
ine he s 


is 


unctuous feel. 
mals, etc., are not unfrequently found in the 
mounds, but are less numerous than those of 
Many of the latter display great tast 


stone, aste 
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thighs, are well represent 

composed of small pearls. 

were Inserted for eyes in 

of birds. The material 

hard, red porphyry. 

resent an otter with a 

heron devouring a fisl 

beavers, panthers, the 

opossum, the frog, toad, 

zard, rattle-snake 

cuted as to be recognized by thi 

perienced eye at the first glan 

these, there are carvings of vari 

and animals not indigenous to 
such as the toucan, and the 

manitus—of which latter only 

ples have been found in the 1 

in the extreme southern parts 

It may be remarked that the mou 

ers seem to have been inveterate 

ind skill, a close observance of nature, and a and that in the construction and orn: 

minute attention to details. None, however, | their pipes they displayed tl 


—SCULPTURE OF THE HUMAN HEAD. 


bviously designed as idols or objects of worship | They are always carved from : 


have been taken from the mounds. M« st, in | consist of a flat, curved base, of vai 


fact, are what may be called ornamented and width, the bowl rising from th 


wrought in a multitude of characteristic From one of the ends, communicat 


P 

sentations of the human head, animals, bird bowl, is drilled a small hole answerin 
} 
l 


ete., of which they give to a surprising degree | poses of a tube; the corresponding 0] 


the characteristic attitudes and expression. '|vision being left for the manifest pu 
those of the human head Figure 19 may be | holding the implement to the mouth. 
taken as a fair example. It is engraved of full 
size. The material is a fine-grained, compact 
stone, much altered in color and other respects 
trom the action of fire. The muscles of the face 
are well exhibited, and the forehead is finely 
moulded. The eyes are prominent and open, | ; 

ind the lips full and rounded. The knots ob- | A large portion of the articles fou 
servable at the top of the forehead and just back | mounds m: LV 7 classifi i as ornaments 
f the ears may be designed to represent the} are found in the greatest abundan 
manner in which the~hair was gathered or | may be counted, in some instances, by 


wound. It appears reasonable to suppose that | and thousands—each one of them the 1 


laces: carved 1 f bone 


this, and the other sculptured heads found in| no inconsiderable amount of labor, m 
the mounds, were copied from nature, and dis- | un le r-estimate the means at the comn 
play the characteristic features of the ancient ‘makers. Some of them are made of 
race arefully app round or plated over 
Others = of simple s] 
y Vi rie ty of shape, round, 
g, and flattened; others of animal bones : 
and many of pearls and small mari 


20.—SOULPTURED BIRD FROM THE MOUNDS. 


Figure 20 is a good example of the carvings 
n representation of birds and animals. It is 
the figure of some rapacious bird, probably som 
variety of tlie hawk or eagle, in the act of tear- 
ing in pieces a small bird, which it grasps in its 
claws. The workmanship is spirited and life- 
like, as well as minute and delicate. The wings 
are folded across each other, and the finer feath- 
ers on their superior portions, as well as on the 21.—BEADS FROM THE MOUNDS. 








well as the claws of 
of the bones of birds, were 


The bez 


They resemble sections cut 


d in like manner. uds of bone often 

lish. 
the ends of small cylinders, and subse- 
more or less rounded on their edges and 
the bone buttons of 


per- 


been 


rated, and resemble 


ree. ‘I 


ne pearl beads are simply 
of which must have 
ined from the fresh- 


Western 


some 
» and value, obta 


ios of the rivers. 


or wu 


han two quarts of these, burned and n 


ined from a singl 


r, of which Figure 


of value, were obta 
Bracelets of e 


universal character, are 


trates the also 


in the mounds, 
But tl 
ommon in the altar mounds. 
small rod of copper, hammered out with more 


arms of skeletons. ley are not un- 


They consist of 


less skill, and so bent that the ends approach 
Some of them are ex- 
A kind 
‘get or plate, apparently to be worn 
Figure 


] p over each other. 
eedingly well and smoothly wrought. 
f copper go 


92 
“v0 


1 the breast, is occasionally found. 


25.—OOPPER GORGET, 


sanexample. The original is eight and a half 
inches in greatest length, and four and a quarter 
inches broad, perforated with two holes near its 
ipper edge. A large number of disks or medals 
f copper, which, to use a familiar illustration, 
resemble the bosses used on harnesses. Some 
of them are not less than ten inches in diameter. 
rhey are formed of thin plates of copper, are 
perfectly round and concave-convex in shape. 
Figure 24 is an example of this kind of disk, 
and represents also two specimens of a smaller 
These present a con- 
vex and plane surface, and are identical in shape 
with the old-fashioned buttons which linger on 
the small clothes of our grandfathers. They 
ire hollow. Some are perforated from their 


Vor. XXI.—No. 122.—M 


variety of boss or button. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ha 


sides, but most have the 


passed the thread or thong 


attachin 


g for 
to any object in their base. 

Examples of ornaments and other reli 
the mounds might be almost indefinitely extend- 
ed; but of the 


the limits of an article il 


would far transcend 
this, st 


a notice m 
which at be 
outline of 


ot 


illustrating 


n to give avy gene 


can only air : 
I Many of them are 


their character. a very 


nteresting character, not less from 
ot 
from the material of ) 
their peculiarities of form, and corr 
of use, to define the 
the connect 
From what has already been presented, it will 
seen that there are gathered 
or the alluvions of the Ohio, copper and silver 
from the Great Lakes ; and shells from 
the Southern Gulf; the 
ranges of the Alleghanies, and obsidian from 
the rid 
range, the extremes of 
field in 
It would almost seem that the 


tate us, 


ancient art, thar enabling 


hich they 


the s 


W are composed, 


pondences 
intercourse, and, in some 
tions, of the ancient races, 


ree, 


be in the mounds, 
Is 


mica from primitive 
extended 
at 


volcanic of Mexico—an 


ces 
pe 


which define, with gre 


precision, the which the mounds occur 


ancient race ¢@xX- 


isted contemporaneously over this at area, 


cry 
gre 


maintaining throughout a constant intercourse. 


GENERAL DEDUCTIONS, 


After a perusal of the foregoing accounts of 
the military works, the sacred inclosures, pyra- 
midal structures, and remains of art of the an- 
cient people who once occupied the Mississippi 
Valley, and have left only these monuments t« 
record the fact of their existence, the 
naturally inquire, ‘‘ Who were this ancient pe 

ple? When did they live? Why have thi 

disappeared, and whither have they gone?” But 
these are questions more easily asked than an- 
As already said, history is mute con- 
cerning them, and their very name is lost to tra- 
We only know that they m have 
agricultural 


r¢ ader Wi ] 


swered, 


dition. 
been a numerous, 
people; for a nomadic population would nev« 


stationary, and 


rear works so extensive, and mani- 
festly of permanent intenti 


so large as to afford the lat 


Syste matic, 

and a population 
or for their construc- 
tion could not subsist on the precarious and 
scanty returns of the chase. And if the mound- 
builders were a numerous, stationary, and agri- 
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cultural people, it follows almost of necessity | ors of others on the 
hat their customs, laws, and religion had as- sible to say how ] 

sumed a fixed and well-defined form. If we are | changes would r quire ; 

not mistaken in our own conclusions as to the mating it by centuries. 

character of a large portion of the most impos- | the skel« tons in the mounds, anc 

ing remains of the ancient people, their super- vegetable mould accumulated in the 
stitions and religious notions must have coin- the ancient works, are also important « 
‘ided very nearly with those of the primitive na- stances bearing on the antiquity of thes 
tions of the old world, and have exercised a ments, and indicate a very great ag 
strong, if not a controlling influence on their Whether the race of the mounds disa 


character. That they had extensive intercourse, under some sudden or overwhelming i 


by means of exchange with other tribes or oth- of hostile nations, were swept away bv 
erwise, is shown from the variety of remains devastating epidemic, like those which Me; 
found in the mounds of remote origin, and which tradition records, or migrated elsewher 
must have been brought to their places of final the pressure of powerful neighbors or w 
deposit from great distances. That they had) seductions of a more genial climate, at 
some standard of measurement seems probable tions of deep interest, but to which we c: 
from the circumstances of their reproducing great yet, give no satisfactory answer. 

works of exactly coinciding dimensions in local- j 
ities remote from each other. That they were Ree 

not deficient in notions of geometrical accuracy A MONSTER. 
is abundantly shown by the number of perfect 

geometrical figures which they have left em- arm blankets up 

bossed on the face of the country. That they the bright fire, in mf | 

were close observers of nature and natural ob- ‘alls my ‘* morning wn” 


jects is shown from the fidelity with which they | because I wear it only in the evening. 
reproduced, in the most obdurate materials, the just beginning ead to me from 
figures of men and animals. Their refinement number of the ‘*E y Chair” of Harp 
in taste is shown in the graceful forms and orna- | zine that terrible massacre of Messrs. 
mentation of their pottery. In all these respects nybags, Theo. Bottom, Tom Bob 

their works show them to have been far in ad- wl hear » gate opened and s] 
vance of the tribes found in occupation of the: nq, and presently the deep, roi 


country at the time of the Discov« ry. But there ne approachi the front door, si 


is no evidence that their condition was any thing 
more than an approximation to that attained by 
the ancient Mexicans, Central Americans, and 
-Peruvians. They did not possess, like these, 

1e art of working in metals; nor is there the 

lightest authentic evidence that they made 
approach whatever to the hieroglyphic system or uuse I am just from sea 
systems of representation which were practiced hereupon, the singer having stamp¢ 
by the latter, with more or less of success, in the off his boots, there ensued a loud rapy 
recording of events and the transmission of ideas. or, accompanied with the rollickins 
Stories of the alleged discovery in the mounds the jolly old sea ballad whose first stave | 
of tablets and stones inscribed with letters or been finished—said ‘‘chorus” running som 
hieroglyphic characters may serve to delude fa- after this fashion : 
nati s like the Mormons, or engage antiquarians “Ri tol lol lol lol lol Hi do 
like Jonathan Oldbuck, but they are beneath Ri tol liddle lol di-da: 
notice or criticism on the part of intelligent stu- lerol deriddleol de-ido, 
dents of archeology. R Pe 

As regards the antiquity of the works of the ‘*T wish Captain Newcome would rir 
Mississippi Valley, nothing can be affirmed with door-bell when he comes here!” exclaimed 1 
exactness. That many of them are very an- wife; ‘‘ he'll wake baby with his raps.” 
cient, dating back by thousands of years, seems To prevent which catastrophe I rushed out a1 
to be fairly deducible from a variety of circum-_ let in the boisterous old tar. 
stances. Not only are they covered by primi- ‘* Now then, Madame,” said he, gallantly k 
tive forests of trees, some of which have an an-| ing the hand which my wife held out to him, ‘ 
tiquity of from six to eight hundred years; but hope you begin to believe. At any rate, I've g 
even these forests appear to stand on the debris | the animal in my pocket.” 
if others equally venerable, which preceded ** Not a sea-serpent, Captain Newcom« 
them, since the era of the mounds. Numerous | claimed my wife, with a little movement 
works exist, in part cut away by the action of oat 
rivers which have since changed their courses’ pocket, very deliberately, first a lot of ciga 
and receded to distances of half a mile or more, | a parcel of letters, and finally a long strip of bl 
the intervening ground having since become coy- paper, spreading which out before us on the table, 
ered with heavy forests, apparently the suecess- | he trolled out, 








PLEA FOR A MONSTER. 


‘‘ Just sixteen feet seven inches,’’ remarked | impossibilities Whe 


fe, gravely, correcting the Captain’s slight | to an old whaling sk 


curacy from the table of dimensions she saw ** Don’t see w hy 

ith the drawing. stranger things in m) 

Don’t be so particular about a foot or two, And so he had. A shrew her once told 
ir.” remonstrated the old tar, winking his | me he thought ** faith ery rauch a matter 
me. ‘* There’s no excuse for your unbe- | of experience,” and I believe he t. They 

yw. You'll have to own up that your hus- | say the born-bli snd it difficult eae A 

nd and I are not such monsters of credulit 

all, I think.” 

My wife looked to me with a very large ? in y that Ly attentic 
S. rumors. ‘may not I ‘cue, What Dio- 
‘Madame,” said I, with all the gravity such | dorus Siculus relates of a great Egyptian se: 
ent demands, ‘‘I believe there IS such | serpent, 60 feet long, which was brought alive t 
1 as the Sea-Serpent.” lexandria, as a present to Ptolemy Il.; and 
t is my ‘* plat- 

‘to put it in the rav- 
1d incomprehensible 
the political world ; 

: reader of this 

e wishes to remain 

i different belief, I warn 
m to stop just here, and 
» to the next article, be- 

» Tam about to prove 


nosition — and some- 


place, you 
it is improbable 


vast animal should 


was once 

at, and 

‘act—to the kill- 

x of erm whale which 
isured 71 feet, and 
hose blubber made us 
100 barrels of oil; and my 
friend, Captain Newcome, 
who has been ‘‘down on 
Desolation” in his time, 
killed—single-handed, the 
brave old fellow!—a sea- 
elephant which proved to 
35 feet long; 
mal that has huge 

or poorly devel- 

and can and 

s really waddle along 


which, for 


‘NVCIddOLN 


m land, is surely an in- 
‘edible monster enough. 

They say sailors are 
credulous — but they are 
only reverent. The strange 
and wondrous sights they 
see wake their simple souls 
to the truth that to God 
nothing is, and to the wise 
man nothing seems, impos- 
sible. When I asked a col- 
lege-bred friend the other 
l y if there could be a sea- 
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which terrible creature was first observed to leave 


the water every day to feed on the cattle of the 
and was finally, after many 


neighboring farms ; 
desperate contests with armed me n, ¢ aught alive 
in a net and sent to Alexandria. Such stories 


are too far off. Let us get nearer to our own 


times. 

And first comes the Rev. Paul Egede, a mis- 
sionary to Greenland, where his father, good old 
Hans Egede, had long lived and labored before 
him. In his account of Greenland, and of two 
voyages thither, there occurs this passage : 

‘*On the 6th of July (1734) there appeared a 
very large and frightful sea-monster, which raised 
itself so high out of the water that its head reach- 


ed above our main-top. It had a long sharp 


snout, and spouted water like a whale; and very 
broad flappers. The body seemed to be covered 
with scales, and the skin was uneven and wrink 
led, and the lower part was formed like a snal 
After some time the creature plunged backwa1 
into the water, and then turned its tail up abov 
the surface, a whole ship-length from the head 
The following evening we had very bad weather.’ 
And then follows the sketch, of which a / 
simile is given above. It may add to the read 
r’s to know that Mr. Ege 
not only as familiar as any old whaleman wi 
the appearance of whales, porpoises, and seals 
in the water, but that he was also a remarkably 
close and accurate observer, as appears from oth- 
and descriptions in his book, whe! 


KE 


satisfaction 


er engravin 








A PLEA FOR A MONSTER 


781, from Capt 
Little, of the Uni 
tates Navy, 

‘adford, of Bost 


HEAD OF CAPTAIN M‘QUHAE’S SEA-SERPENT 


is so minutely correct in certain apparently 
vortant details of such little- | dow1 
terious narwhal, « 


| ny 
ish as the long-myst 


orn, that his descriptions have not been itter wa 
uulty by the closest later obs« rs. an armed ; 


nad fa 
Next comes Captain Lawren into 
nder of Bergen, in Norway, 

toppidan, to whom he 


i 
‘ount, we 


with two of hi 
mal witnesses— before a magi 
th to its truth. He says: 
J was on a voyage, in my retur 
ry calm and hot 
in at Molde, it happ 
arrived with my vessel withi 
3s of the aforesaid Molde, being at a 
“l Jule-Ness, as I was reading in a 
ard a kind of murmuring voice from 
he men at the oars, who were eight in 
and observed that the man at the helm 
Upon this L,inquired 
informed that 
e was a sea-snake before us. I then ordered 
man at the helm to keep to the land again, I 


h I} tl never came 


pt off from the land. 


it was the matter, and was 


wel 


id to come up with this creature, of whi 
id heard so many stories. Though the fel- than a q 
ws were under some apprehensions they 
In the mean time 


were 


red to obey my orders. mes — still 
this sea-snake passed by us, and we were obliged ng y the sworn 
» tack the vessel about in erder to get nearer reliable 
As the snake swam faster than we could 
row, I took my gun, that was ready charged, 
and fired at it; on this he immediately plunged 
under the water. We rowed to the place where | the y 
it sunk down (which in the calm might be easily erneri Society 
observed), and lay upon our oars, thinking it | Natur istory. He 
‘ however s “] 


er from the 


to it 
iacie 


: w the an 
imal of which you i: 
quire in June (1805 
on the coast of Col 
[Scotland]. Rowing 
along that coast, I ob- 
served, at the distance 


an ob- 


: 3 


would come up again to the surface; 
it did not. When the snake plunged down the 
water appeared thick and red; perhaps some of 
the shot might wound it, the distance being very 
little. The head of this snake, which it held 
more than two feet above the surface of the wa- 
ter, resembled that of a horse. It was of a gray- 
sh color, and the mouth was quite black and | of half a mile, 
very large. It had black eyes, and a long white | ject towindward, whi 
mane, that hung down from the neck to the sur- | gradually excited aston- 
face of the water. Besides the head and neck} ishment. At first view 


we saw seven or eight folds or coils of this snake, all 


l 


it appeared like a smal 
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rock; but knowing that there was no rock in that | head above water, and by a winding cow 
situation, I fixed my eyes closely upon it. ThenI with apparent difficulty clear of the creck 
saw it elevated considerably above the level of the our boat lay, and where the monster s 
sea, and afteraslow movement distinctly perceived danger of being embayed. It continued to m 
one of its eyes. Alarmed at the unusual appear- off with its head above water, and with th: 
ance and magnitude of the animal, I steered for about half a mile, before we lost sight 
so as to be at no great distance from the shore. Its head was somewhat broad, and of f 
When nearly in a line between it and the shore, | what oval; its neck somewhat smaller; 

h still con- ders, if I could so term them, 
tinued above water, toward ns, plunged violent- | broader, and thence it ta 


the monster, directing its head, whi 


ly under water. Certain that he was in chase which last it kept pretty iow in the wate 


f us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just as we | that a view of it could not be taken so d 
leaped out on a rock, and had taken a station as I wished. It had no fins that I cor 
as high as we conveniently could, we saw it ceive, and seemed to me to move pr 
come rapidly under water toward the stern of by undulation up and down. Its le 
our boat. When within a few yards of it, find- lieve to be between 70 and 80 feet. W 
ing the water shallow, it raised its monstrous est to me it did not raise its head w! 





CAPTALN M‘'QUHAE’S SEA-SERPENT. 








A PLEA FOR A 


NMSId-WLLLAO ‘vs 


LIV 


14 


SNL NI 


Z 
> 
Zz 
mz 
> 
al 


water, so that the neck being under water, I 
could perceive no shining filament thereon, if it 
had any. Its progressive motion under water 
About the time I saw 
it it was seen near the Isle of Canna. The 
crews of thirteen fishing-boats, I am told, were 
so much terrified at its appearance that they in 
a body fled from it to the nearest creek for 
safety.” 

In 1809 the Rev. Abraham Cummings stated 
that he saw a sea-serpent in Penobscot Bay, 
Maine, when in a boat with his wife and daugh- 
ter, and another lady. He supposed it to be 
bout 60 feet long, and as thick as a sloop’s 
mast. It lay within fifteen rods of the boat. 


I took to be very rapid. 


MONSTER. 


For thirty years before this various persons, fish- 
ermen, shoresmen, and the British, had 
different animals of this kind on the eastern 
coast of America; and unless all eye-witness is 
to be thrown aside as worthless, the concurrent 


mostly 


seen 


testimony of hundreds of persons, stran- 
gers to each other, must have some weight. 
Next, in the month of August, 1817, a great 
sea-monster was seen in the harbor of Glouces- 
ter, Cape Ann. 
sions, and by so many different persons—most 
of them fishermen and others familiar with the 
appearance, in the water, of all the cetacea, sharks 
and other common sea-animals—that the Lin- 
nean Society of New England took the matter in 


It was seen on so many occa- 
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der the boa 


and ma 








pearance again present 
about a hundred yards 
tance, on the othe ' ¢ 
boat. Its le ngth was \ 

ly estimated at from 40 to » 
feet. Its colorwas dark, ( 
man was close to it 
turned short about. H 

that ** the head sex I 
proach the body for sor 
then the head and t 

ed moving rapidly in ©) 
directions; and y 
were in parallel lit 
peared not more 

three yards apart ( 
Tappan, and two of his 
on board the / , of N 


burvport, saw his he 
in 30 or 40 feet, and d 
it with minuteness. It 


ormed like th 


s tongue 







THE EIGHT-ARMED CUTTLE-FIiSH SEPIA OCTOPUS FRONT VIEW, SHOWING TIE 
























hand, and procured the testimony of a number | for the respectability of all t] 
of reliable witnesses to be taken on oath. The | self made oath that, on the 14th of Ai t, 1817 
witnesses saw it on different occasions. Some-;|he saw the strange animal, both v 


times it remained in sight from an hour and a} glass and with the naked eye; that it 1 


half to tayo hours—surely a sufficient time to | the rate, sometimes, of about a mile a 1 
enable observers, at distances from 30 feet to | that he supposed it at least 70 feet long; 
250 yards, and armed with spy-glasses, to satis- | th 


hat in the largest part it seemed to be 
fy themselves—and others—that this wa: an ani- | tl 
mal, and nocommon animal. One deposes that | black; and motion vertical. It moved acr 


it moved across the bay at the rate of a mile or | the bay while he was watching it, at the 1 


1e circumference of a half-barrel; color, n 


more per minute. Another, who saw it once | he thought, of a mile a minute 








for half a day, deposes that its head was like a In 1830 the sea-serpent appeared near K 
rattle-snake’s, but as big as a horse’s. At one| bunk, Maine. ‘‘ He was seen by three men 
time it showed fifty distinct portions of its body, | were fishing a few miles distant from the shi 





and these appeared rough and scaly. Its mo-|on Thursday afternoon last. Two of the m¢ 
tions were often slow, and in circles, as though | were so much alarmed at his nearness to 
playing about. Another witness saw it open its boat that they went below. The third, h 
mouth, which was like that of a serpent; and | ever, Mr. Gooch—a man whose statements « 
yet another was in a boat when the animal ap- | be relied on—remained on deck, and retur 
proached within thirty yards. He fired at its | the glances of his serpentship for a considerabl 
head with ball; but evidently did not hit it. It length of time. He gave the following account 
immediately turned round, as if intending to | of his interview: The fish was first seen at 


make for the boat; but sunk down, pa I 


ed un- | short distance from them, and shortly after h 
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al 1 and 
within six feet 
boat, when he 


t from the wa- 

1 looked di- 
into the boat, 
‘so remained for 
il Mr. 
h noticed himat- 
lv, and thinks 
was sixty feet in 
and about six 


minutes. 


ference.” 
15th of 
five offi- 
British 
y sailed ina yacht 
1a fishing excursion 
x, Nova 


‘vy got out 
! than 
hey wished, and were 


er to sea 


urning in the aft- 
on when their at- 
tention was called to 
W vy an ex- 
mation of the old 
ilor who was acting 
of the 
at. Looking to 
eward they beheld 
I quote here the 
orn testimony sent 
the Zoologist of 
“at the 
listance of from 150 
to 200 yards on our 
tarboard bow, the 
ad and neck of 
me denizen of the 
aeep, precisely like 
those of a common 
snake, in the act of O-SIMILE OF 
swimming, the head 
) far elevated and thrown forward by the curve 
the ne 


steersman 


idon — 


THE ¢ 


‘*k as to enable us to see the water 
nder and beyond it. The creature rapidly 
passed, leaving a regular wake, from the com- 
mencement of which, to the forepart, which was 
of water, we judged its length to be about 

SO feet; and this is within rather than be- 
yond the mark. We were, of course, all taken 
iback at the sight, and with staring eves and in 
speechless wonder stood gazing at it for full half 
i minute: there could be no mistake, no delu- 
sion, and we were all perfectly satisfied that we 
had been favored with a view of the ‘ true and 
ritable sea-serpent,’ which had been generally 
nsidered to have existed only in the brain of 
me Yankee skipper, and treated as a tale not 
much entitled to belief. Dowling’s exclamation 
is worthy of record, ‘ Well, I've sailed in all parts 
of the world, and have seen rum sights, too, in 
my time, but this is the queerest thing I ever 


” 


see!’—and surely Jack Dowling was right. 


tis 


)MMEMORATIVE PAINTING IN THE 


CHURCH OF 8ST. MALOE, 


most difficult to give correctly the dimensions of 
any object in the water. The head of the creat 
ure was set down at about six feet in lengt! 
and that portion of the neck which we saw at 
the same; the extreme length, as before stated, 
at between 80 and 100 feet. The neck in thick- 
ness equaled the bole of a moderate sized tree 
The head and neck of a dark brown or nearl; 
black streaked with 
streaks. I do not 
the body.” 

Sir A. de Cayx ll Brooke, who traveled in Nor 
way in the 


color, white in irregul 


recollect seeing any part of 


early part of the present century, cites 
the evidence of a great many trust-worthy pe 

sons who had, at different times and on different 
parts of the coast, seen the animal; and in 1845, 
at the request of an English society, the Rev. P 
W. Deinboll, a Norwegian minister, took pains to 
reinvestigate the question, and furnished the evi- 
dence of a large number of persons, then living, 
and 


who had seen, shot at, been pursued by it 
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P. Its length was 
five to six fathoms, ar 
body, which was as round ; 


serpent’s, was about two 
_ diameter. The ta 
be very round. 
about as long 
anker [t 
about the same I 
was not pointed, but 1 
The eyes were very | 
round, and sparkling. 1 
size was about the di 
of the box here | five 
and they were as r 
neckerchief [ crimson 
behind the head, a man¢ - 
a horse’s, commenced a 
the neck, and spread itse 
both sides, right and 
while swimming on the w 
it was of tolerably lon 
The mane, as well as t] 
and rest of the body, w 
as this looking-glass f 
mahogany]. Spots, stripes 
other colors I did not ol 
nor were there any scales 
seemed as if the body was 
smooth. Its movements 
occasionally fast and 
which latter was the c: 
it neared my boat”—and s 
On the 28th of July, 184 
C. Lund, bookseller and m 
er; G. S. Krogh, 
Christian Flang, L 
prenti¢ es and John 
laborer, of Molde, in 
were out on Romsd: 
ARMED CUTTLE-FISH, BACK-VIEW, SHOWING BILL AND VENTS, fishing. The sea w 


a warm sunshiny day, 
calm. About seven o’clock in the afternoon, 
years of age) deposed: ‘‘I have several times | little distance from shore, near the ballast ] 
seen the sea-serpent ; but some time since, twelve | and Molde Hooe, they saw a long marine anin 
years ago, in the dog-days, in the fiord not far | which slowly moved itself forward, as it appea 
from here, one afternoon as I was fishing in my | to them, with the help of two fins, on the forep: 
boat, I saw it twice in the course of two hours, | of the body nearest the head, which they jud 
and, for some time, quite near me. It came} from the boiling of the water on both sides of 
close to my boat, so that it was only about six | The visible part of the body appeared to bi 
feet from me. I became alarmed, recommended | tween forty and fifty feet in length, and m« 
my soul to God, lay down in the boat, and only | in undulations like a snake. The body 
held my head so far over it that I could observe | round and of a dark color, and seem¢ 
the serpent. It swam now past the boat, that | several ells (an ell two feet) in thickness. 
was agitated by the ripple caused by its move-| they discerned a waving motion in the wa 
ment in the water, which was previously smooth ; | hind the animal, the y concluded that pa 
and afterward removed itself. After it had swum | body was concealed under water. That it 
a considerable distance from me, I began again | one connected animal they saw plainly from 
to fish. Not long afterward, the serpent came | movement. When the animal was about 
‘lose to the boat, which was strongly agitated by | hundred yards from the boat, they noticed t 
its movements in the water. I lay down and | bly correctly its forepart, which ended in a s} 
remained quite still, and, notwithstanding my | snout; its colossal head raised itself above 
fright, kept a watchful eye on the animal: it | water in the form of asemicircle; the lower } 
passed me, disappeared, and returned, though | was not visible. The color of the head was dark 
not so close as previously; then disappeared en-| brown, and the skin smooth. They did n 


tirely, when a light wind arose, and ruffled the | notice the eyes, or any mane or bristles on th 


Lars Johnéen (fisherman at Smolen, about fifty 





FOR 





When the serpent came al« 


tt near, Lund fired at it, and was certain 
shot hit it in the head. After the shot he 
He raised his 
ng to dart on 


uta 


mus- 


i, but came up immediately. 
in the air like a snake prepari 
After he had turned an 
line, which he appeared to do with 
Vy; he darted like an arrow 
They reach d the shore 


1 got his body 


against 
and the ani- 
perceiving it had come in shallow water, 

1 immediately, and disappeared in the deep. 
Lastly, Captain Peter M‘Quhae, of the Brit- 
Navy, reported that, on August 6, 1849, in 

94° 44° S., and long. 9° 22’ E., he and his 

ers and crew (of the Daedalus frigate) saw 

a sea-serpent. He Says: °° Our 
called to the object, it was discovered to be an 
yrmous serpent, with head and shoulders kept 
about four feet constantly above the surface of 
the sea, and as nearly as we could approximate 
by comparing it with what our maintopsail-yard 
would show in the water, there was at least sixty 


attention being 


feet of the animal a fleur d'eau, no portion of 
which was, to our perception, used in propelling 
r hori- 


either by 
It passed rapidly, but so 


as ugh the water, 
undulation. 
unde 
that 


our lee 
en a man of my ac- 
should 
zed 
atures with the 


juaintance, I 
have easily recogn 
his fi 
naked ¢ ve; and it did 

in ap- 

aching the ship or 
after it had passed our 


wake, deviate in 


not 


either 


lightest degree from 
its course to the south- 
which it held on 
from 
twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour, 
on some 
purpose. 
“The diameter of the serpent was about f{ 
teen or sixteen inches behind the head, which 
was, without any doubt, that of a snake; and it 
was never, during the twenty minutes that it 
continued in sight of our glasses, once below the 
surface of the water: its color, a dark brown, with 
yellowish white about the throat. It had no 
fins, but something like the mane of a horse, or 
rather a bunch of sea-weed, washed about its back. 


west, 
at the pace of 


apparently 


determined 


f 
} 
i 


It was seen by the quarter-master, the boatswain’s 
mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition 
myself and officers above-mentioned.” 

To which account is appended a sketch of the 
serpent, made immediately after it was seen, 
from which sketch the engraving found in these 
pages was made. 

So much for eye-witness. How many facts 
in various departments of scientific investigation 
are as well supported? But we come now to 
something even more assuring than eye-witness, 

The animal of which a very rude representation 


to 


A MONSTER. 


taken from a sketch by a person wl 


is found on page 182, was washed 


in Stronsay, one of the Orkney Islands, in the 


draw- 


vear 1808. It was discovered by fishermen, was 
and measured by respectable and in- 


dead and 


seen entire 
telligent 
brok 


was again examined by ma 


men, and afterward, when 


n in pieces by the violence of the waves, 
The skull and 


upper bones of the swimming-paws were 
} 


nv. 
secured 


] tor; and 


y Mr. Laing, a neighboring pro} 
the v ther portions 
deposited in the Museum of the y of 
and in the Museum of the Royal 
This strange beast, 

existence is thus placed beyond doubt, 
th, and 
small, not 
snout to the first vertebra 


extending to the lengt 


ric 
“tebrae and some are now 
Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons. whose 
meas- 
ured 56 feet in leng circumfer- 
The head 

in length from the 
The neck was 
f 15 feet. All the ace 
ing it blow-holes, though they differ as to their 
On the neck something like 


in 


ence. was being a foot 
lender, 


unts agree in assigi 


precise situation. 
a bristly mane commenced, which extended to 
ty of the tail. It had three pairs 


connected ‘with the body; the 


near the 
of 


extrem 


fins or paws 


four feet in 1] 
somewhat like toes partially webbed 
pi 
these. 
mal, sug ; 
the remains of pectoral, ventral, and caudal fins 
The skin was smooth, without sca 
gravish color, and the flesh appeared like coarse, 
ill-colored beef. The eye was of the size of th 
’s. The throat was too narrow to admit the 


eir extremities wer 
Probably 

particularly spectin 
Dr. Fleming, in his notice of this 
rests that these members were prob: 


ngth, and tl 


defec v I 


the 
ani 


les and of a 


September, 1817, a small serpent was 
killed on the coast, not far from Boston, to whict 
city it was brought, and examined and described 
by a Committee of the Boston Natural History 
Society. It was a yard long, all but an incl 
The picture on page 181 is from an engraving of 
it in a pamphlet relating to the sea-serpent, pub- 
lished by the Socic ty. The body is bent verti 
cally, to show its flexibility in that direction 


Portions of the head and throat were so far de 
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stroyed that their structure could not be ascer- 
tained. 

The contour of the back of this 
hibited it 
found a waving line, produced 


animal ex- 
$s most singular feature, for here was 
by a series of per- 
head and 
extended, almost without interruption, to the 
tail, their total number being forty. It seems 
not unlikely that these bunches, becoming mor 
prominent in the mature animal, would produce 
the effect remarked by nearly all observers, of 


manent risings, which began near the 


a“ or a **string of casks,” 
iting, the body of the be 
prone upon the ocean. It was found that 


body could be bent with great ease in a verti 


bunch of buoys, 
Hox when great 
‘al 
direction, but not laterally without difficulty. 
The Socie ty, on receiving the report of their com- 
mittee, gave to the animal the name of Scoliophis 
Atlanticus ; and it seems undoubtedly to have 
been a young specimen of the sea-serpent. 

We come now down to the present year of 
16 feet 7 inches long, 
was washed ashore on the coast of one of the 
Sermudas. Of this animal a faithful representa- 
tion, from a sufficiently good sketch, made on 
the spot, may be found in F/arper’s Weekly, 
No. 166. the 
scription of this animal, which is still fresh i 


1860, when a sea-serpent, 


There is not space here fi de- 
n 
the minds of readers: it is enough to say that, 
with the exception of size, the appearance of this 
animal in the water would have exactly answered 
to the description given by Captain M‘Quhae cf 
the animal he saw. 

Here, then, is the evidence—or rather a small 
portion of it—that part which a lawyer would 
ring into court, if the case were to be decided by 
a jury of clear-headed and not bigoted men. It 
is fair to add that Professor Owen, of London, 
ybjects and disbelieves. He pronounced the 
ones of the animal found on the Isle of Stronsay 
to be those of the great basking shark, which 
a great But he 
judges from the bones; while the persons who 
saw the animal when first washed ashore were 
nearly all fishermen and sailors—such men, in 
fact, as were perfectly familiar with the appear- 
ance of all common sea-beasts—and the basking 
shark is not rare. How could they be deceived ? 


sometimes reaches length. 


Is it likely they were ? And is not their evidence | 


most credible ? 
Again, Professor Owen objects that, if such 

n animal as the sea-serpent did exist, we should 

find its bones on our beaches frequently. But 
le forgets that the bones of other animals, which 
do exist in great numbers, and which, like whales, 
ire forced to rise to the surface for breath, or. 
like seals, live in bays and near land all their 
lives, are yet very rarely found on the beach. 
What becomes of them is a mystery; but it is a 
fact which all observers will vouch for, that when 
the ribs and vertebrae of the whale are found 
strewing a beach, it isa sure evidence that whale- 
men have there killed their prey; and all ex- 
perience shows that the bones of whales are never 
found washed ashore in localities where they are 
not killed by men. 
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just as hunters in Ceylon ne 


the o have died 


ural death ; 


carcasses of elephants wh 
just as no hunter has yet f 
he common American de¢ 
it has died 


remains 


cast-off horns of t 


its body or bones. unless 
death; just as, finally, it 


what becomes of the great numbers of | 
who must annually die, but whose bodies, j 
] 


of strewing the woods, are 
found. 
But 


arguing a 


never by a 
not ge ing to bore the re: 
h is proved, if evid 

prove any thing. father let us turn t 

monster—a greater monster—therefore a 1 
credible monster—which, having long sl 
fate of the poor, abused sea 
he triumph of its compar 
se pages. The great Polypus, col 
gigantic squid, Kraken, 
Soe-horven, or Haf-gufa, 


-Sery nt, it 
should share t 
Krabber 


I ld, as this 


has been variously called, is even a better-al 
beast than the ‘‘ great Its ¢ 


has been more clearly proven, and more ¢ 


sea a 


-W 
ignored, than that of the other; and this sir 
because of its more quiet and unprete ndit 
acter—a warning to those equally rare ar 
strous young men whose modesty leads tl 
hide their light under a bushel. 

The colossal cuttle-fish belongs to the 
Mollusca, Cephalopoda- 


its movement are 


and the order 
ot 
Its common name is * 


because organs 
about the head. 
fish,” 

call it squid,” and 
**the squid is the largest and the smallest 
mal which lives in the sea,” 
correct as proverbs generally are. 
but an inch long. 
regularly developed arms, and secret 
inky fluid with which the larger squi 


and the sailors, who know most ¢ 


the * have a prover! 


which is as ne 
There 


whi 


fact, cuttle-fish 


arms have been found 28 feet long, d 
water when he is rushing on his prey, 
} 


rit 


, in turn, is chased by some hungry 


shark, whose jaws he escapes under cover of his 


These minute squid are found 


inky cloud. 
shoals, near the surface of the water, in var 
parts of the ocean, and are ravenously purs 
by dolphins, bonita, albicore, and even by por 
There is 


inches 


poises, whose choice food they are. 


variety, which measures some two 

length, which has the faculty of darting out of 
the water when pursued, and is therefore call 
It is found in vast 


where 


by seamen the flying squid. 
numbers on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
our cod-fishermen use a peculiarly construct 
hook to catch it. They use the animal for | 

in catching codfish, who seem to be extrava- 
gantly fond of ii, and will bite at a squid bait 
when even the most delicate clam does not tem) 
them. 

The ancients knew the cuttle-fish very well 
They are even now found in considerable num- 
bers in the Mediterranean, but not in such quan- 
tities as must have grown in the days when 
the Romans and Greeks, with a singular taste, 


This is one of the mysteries | thought a ‘‘ cuttle” the finest of fish, and pai 
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: prices for them. In India it is eaten now; 
) en the disgu ull th 
Port Louis (Isle of 
h must have le 
hat human kind of pride which values 

fon a high market price. 
the 
speaks admiringly of a 


] 


ig gs bought in 
5 at 


them proud, if 


of Francc 


ma 


magnificence of a 
} 


hecatomb 


s, describing 
., : 


*liny tha f 


t the g 
» ate every variety of the cuttle- 


assures 


us our- 


the Mediterranean. 
the 


spices 
I 


They were 
arms being cut off, and the 
the Romans were 
t the 
ces of bamboo to ‘* draw” the body, in- 
d to 
mor- 


How 


Greeks is 


; and 


ith 
n their preparation, th: 


1 
i COOKS 


i i ir 
i 
knives of iron, which were suppos 


ate an ill flavor to the delicious 
*"y were not up to silver knives. 

ttle was esteemed by the 

m a story told of Philoxenus, a 4 


caused a Polype 


of those days, who, being at Syract and 


il 


vr a delicious dinner, 


t for the 


spread to be pre] ared 
He ate it 


iken so sick in consequence of his sur- 
} 
t 


ier © prin- 
alone, all but the head, 


t 


it a physician was called. This worthy, 


been 


ns to have a kind of Sicilian Aber- 
old him bluntly that his 
and had a 


reupon Philoxenus called for the 


live ; 


cad which 


Ci was 


to 


ise 


he but few hours 


1 


r from dinner, ate that, and 
that he le 


thi 
seemed to him worthy 


en icit OV C- 


il 


1 hit lf 


m the earth w 


ns to his fate, saying no- 
1 1 
hich 


I 


\ 


ancients kne\ 


the animal well by 
vident from re} 


presentations of it found 
They had, however, many supersti- 
it h 
it would eat off its own arms; whence 
the E 
or dissipated person by its figure, 


ns about -such as that in extreme 


, 
came about t 


and 


is on 


yptians symbolized a 


rer 
vho not only spent the money of others, 
Also they 
ired the cuttle-fish under a conger-eel, to rep- 
nt a ] rince who knows not | 


even wasted his own substance. 


yw to make use 


f his victory. ‘his, from another belief that 
na fight the conger bit off the arms of the cut- 
but, having him then at his mercy, let him 


Now, when the arms grew out again, the 


t 


cuttle renewed the battle, and, made wise by pre- 
lefeated its former victor. ‘The 
Greeks likened the flattercr to the euttle, which 
ipposed to take the color of every rock to 

1 it clung. And St. Ambrose—to come 
wn to later times—by a great stretch of imag- 
ination, likened the white arms of the cuttle to 


¢ 


s misfortune, ¢ 


s ri 
whicl 
lo 


he snow-white arms of those sirens who caused 
destruction of the devotees of Venus; 


th while, 


in another place, he compares the unfortunate 
o **the roaring lion, who 


t 


t eth about 


on 


animal ge 
seeking whom he may devour.’ 

To return to modern times. The color we 
call sepia is, or ought to be, made of the inky 
fluid of the cuttle-fish—of which even the di- 
minutive flying squid exudes enough to half fill 
a hollowed hand when you take him from the 
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squid-hook. Our canari 


are alike indebted to the « 


a chalky substance, 


of the bag-like body, w 


or more intimate connet 


hy 


has with shoe into whic} 


a 
swers—so physiologi 
purpose, v1z., to 


A 
thes 


ive 


straia are In many iwilth 


cuttle-bones, whi lads, a 


f the immense numb 


exist 
iller quantities 


oken « ‘ 


animals must in those waters. 


found in sn in various 


the sea washes them up 
Formerly at 


pearl-powder with 


the world, where 
} 


s gre quantities W 


res, 
tl V 
! } 


1c 
give themseives a fair compi 


( 


for vhich ladies 


il 


ana to 


X10} 


dentrifice. The Roman ladies used th 
der which remained after the bones were 


( and it is even now said 


French 


ysmetic ; 
of 
‘6 fan 
neve 


as a 
a pe 


in all the 


“t the 
rtion Lie 


y stores,’’ an 


known, is r used by ladies, 


t , too, cuttle-fish bone was 
| 
| 


dient in a celebrated eye-salve. 


The inky fluid, which is secret 


t 


body, 


animals 


he upper part of the 
t 


nh 


nh wd, has a sweet 
é ] isant 
cooking the 

It flov 


imal 


it 


rmerly used in 


] rf 


ly from the body when the 


ly 


uliar flavor. 


a 
VS more Ir an- 
} 


} 
A 


it 


har 
[ 


has n dead a 1an whil is still 
of ( 
according to some 
the 
cuttle-fish 
t 


proper Vess¢ ls below. 


r ( y 


which th inese avail themselves, 


be 


1 travelers who de- 


the 


W Dut 


India ink, 
I 


manufacture of 
and the ther 
ink flows out, and is drained off int 
Denys Montfort, who is 


cuttle-fish, 


scrl 


gz 


throw n tog in vats, 
where tl dr 


the most voluminous writer on the 


asserts that the fresh fluid makes an ineradicable 


Though 


common cuttle- 
of 


stain in linen. in the 
fish the ink-bag 


thumb, the animal can squirt 


e man’s 
out to a 
distance of six feet, and with considerable force ; 
and the 
is the diffusive and penetrating power ¢ 
—to color several buckets of water. 
The body of tl sh has no opening be- 
low. All the issues or vents are grouped near the 
h is a weapon of so terrible a 


it, and at the huge 
} 


is the Z a 


OnLy 


t} 


the 1ce 


small contents of the bag suffice h 
p : 


f the flui 


mouth. This mout 


force that a mere glance at 
he « 


sullen eyes of the beast, at once convince t 


ravenous animal 
but a bill, parrot- 
] 


a 


server that it is a fic 
shaped, with strong, sharp horny e 
I 


very strongly developed, and show that i 


rce and 
1 


t 
tC 


is not a mouth, properly, 


ges, the lowe 
} ] — 
, ales all 


s hold 


those who have 


mandible fitting into the upper. The mus 


is deadly, as indeed is proven by 


] 
quite round, very prominent, set 
} 


l, 


observed it seizing and tearing to pieces its prey. 
The eyes are 
at the sides of the he 


‘ ive a malignant, 


} 
il 


greedy, cruel expression, Ww 
but which those 

blooded stare of the f 
It is that intensit 


Is ina sscribable, 
noticed the cold- 
of ast can 
and with a gleam 


who h i 


1 
] 


u, 


our ci ( 


imagine. ( 


} 
j ] 
A u. 


of ferocious intelligence a 
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It remains to describe the arms of the cuttle- 
fish 
with a series of exhausters, with which it clings 
wit: fatal tenacity to its prey, which it has first 
seized and enveloped in its anaconda-like hug. 
Che larger rock-squid or cuttle-fish has eight 
arms. 


those monstrous weapons, each furnished 


These, of course, vary in length according 
to the size of the animal ; but examples are com- 
mon on the coasts of Madagascar and Eastern 
Africa whose arms measure from three to five 
feet in length, who spread over a circle there- 
fore, whose diameter is from 
feet. 

Each arm has a row of flat projections, com- 


seven to twelve 


monly called suckers, but which are in reality mar 
velously contrived air-exhausters, whose mech- 
anism is too complicate d to be made ec mprehens- 
ible without diagrams. It will suffice to explain 
that they work in a manner to that 
simple piece-of-leather with-a-string-attached of 
school-boys, called a ‘* sucker,” which (in 
my s¢ hool days we used to lift bricks and other 
flat heavy objects. 


similar 


with 


The body, which is very small in proportion 
to the spread of arms, is simply a leathery bag, 
The 
Montfort 
constructed 
that the animal can exist for a considerable time 
on the land, and may be called semi-amphibious. 


containing the intestines and organs of life. 
breathing apparatus is, according to 


(who dissected a great many), so 


Its arms, which are also its organs of progression, 
but poorly sustain its weight, and it is not prob- 
able that it ever, ex« ept by accident, comes on 
shore; though it has its favorite home among 
the rocks on the coast, to one of which it cl 
with two arms, while the rest are thrown out to 


catch passing fish. 


ings 
It is sometimes found in the 
surf, whither it has probably been led in pursuit 
of its prey. And several observers (Beale in par- 
ticular) mention having seen it at sea on the 
surface, where it progressed by a rotary cork- 
screw motion of the arms. 

Montfort, who spent many years in observing 
the habits of the cuttle-fish, on two occasions met 
them on shore. Once a huge mastiff which ac- 
companied him on his explorations discovered the 
animal, and drew his master’s attention by his 
excited barking. ‘‘ WhenI came totherocks,” he 
relates, ‘‘ I found a cuttle-fish, whose arms were 
three feet long. He was defending himself against 
the violent attacks of the dog, an animal of im- 
mense size and strength and undaunted courage, 
which had already once saved my life when at- 
tacked by a wolf. ‘lhe dog ran around the cut- 
tle, vainly attempting to seize the arms, which 
followed him with singular dexterity, and lashed 
him over the back like whips. I looked on a 
minute in great astonishment at the dexterity of 
the cuttle, which seemed full of rage, and showed 
no desire to retreat, though the water was just 
behind it. When it saw me, it seemed for the 
first time somewhat intimidated. 
change in its tactics. 


There was a 
The arms struck out less 


often, and it endeavored to drag itself to the 
shore. Seeing this, my brave dog seemed encour- 
aged. Watching a chance, he leaped within the 
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arms and fastened his teeth in one, quite 1 
body. 

‘* Instantly four arms 
twined rigidly 


were drawn uy 
about the dog, who stn 
vainly to free himself, and for once losir 
courage 
Meantime the cuttle, whose huge protru 
seemed actually to flash fire, and whose | 
turned many colors, from dark violet 


, uttered piteous howls and cries f 





scarlet, was drawing itself with ecnsice 
speed toward the water, dragging with 
fort the heavy body of my struggling 


mp | 
rough rocky ground helped him to drag the 
along, by giving 


gi his arms secure holds 


‘** Already the monster had reached the 
side, when I could no longer bear the sight, 
rushed to the help of my faithful dog. I s¢ 
two of cuttle-fish, and | 
my feet firmly against a solid rock, pulled y 
all my stre ngth. I I 
these arms, 
f rage which resembled the growl of 
watch-dog ; and finally attacked me too, 
ing two of its arms about my person 


the arms of the 


succeeded in t 
The animal struggled, utt 


But n 
brave dog had not been idle. Gathering coi 
from my advance, he had succeeded in q 

ing off with his strong teeth two of the 

the cuttle ; and with another str ile he was fr 
Then, with a fury which I n¢ saw equ 
attacked the disabled monster, which we t« 
soon overpowered. 

‘** | determined,” says Montfort, in conclu 
‘*never again to attack an animal of t i 
unarmed, or to venture to close quarters wit 
it. 

The vast strength and determination of 
cuttle-fish will appear when we know that th 
this individual spread nearly nine feet, | 
was not larger than a pumpkin. 

Mr. Beale, an English physician, who made a 
whaling voyage in 1831—2, relates an adventi 
which befell him with a cuttle-fish 
horrible that it always affects me like : f 
I can not do better than quote his ow: 








mare. 
words : 

‘*While upon the Bonin Islands, searchi 
for shells upon the rocks which had been |] 
the receding sea tide, I was much astonished 
Kll 
animal crawling toward the surf which had o1 
just left it. I had never seen one like it und 
such circumstances before ; it therefore 
the more remarkable. 


seeing at my feet a most extraordinary-lool 


appear 
It was creeping on its 
eight legs, which, from their soft and flexil 
nature, bent considerably under the weight ot 
its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts of its 
tentacule only a small distance from the rocks 
It appeared much alarmed at seeing me, a 
made every efiort to escape, while I was n 
much in the humor to endeavor to captur 
ugly a customer, whose appearance ex: ited 
feeling of disgust not unmixed with fear. | 
however endeavored to prevent its escape 
pressing on one of its legs with my foot ; but al- 
though I made use of considerable force for that 
purpose, its strength was so great that it several 


by 
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times quickly liberated its member, in spite of all 
» efforts I could employ in tl 


now laid hold of one 


lls Way on wet, 
ppery rocks. I of the 
ntacles with my hand and held it firmly, s 

1b appeared as if it would be torn 


that the limb 


nae 
ywerful jerk, wishing to disengage it from the 


4 by our united strength. I soon gave it 


ks to which it clung so forcibly by its suckers. 


1S it ¢ 


ffectually resisted ; but the moment after 
“ad, with 


— 
PI 
rge eyes projecting from the middle of its 


ua- 


rently enraged animal lifted its he 


, and letting go its hold on the rocks s 


I 
»} 


il 
10ulder for the purpose of 
to 
suckers with 
beak, 
ts 
of horror 


le a 
nly §} 


rang upon my arm, whi had pre- 
yusly 


bared to my sl 


‘usting into holes in the rocks discover 
ls. It with 


endeavoring to get 


clung its S 


great 


r, its which I 
ild now see between the roots of i 


A 


i mv whole frame 


arms, In 


sition to bite. sensation per- 
when I found this mon- 
yus animal had affixed itself so firmly to my 
1. Its cold slimy grasp was extremely sick- 
ing; and I immediately called aloud to the 
uptain, shells at 
ne distance, to come to my release from my 


He qui 


taking me down to the boat, durit 


who was also se 


ure hing for 


disgusting assailant. kly arrived, and 


] tim 


I was employed in keeping the beak away from 
my hand, quickly released me by destroying my 
when I disen- 


This animal 


1entor with the boat-knife, 


raged it 


tori 
by portions at a time. 
must have measured across its expanded arms 
about four feet, while its body was not larger 

in a large clenched hand. It was that species 
f sepia which is called by whalers ‘ rock-squid.’ ” 
Montfort, who speaks from painful experience, 


having once been bitten in the side by a cuttle- 
fish, reports that the wound made by the sharp 


parrot-bill is not poisonous. It is a smooth cut, 
as though made by a double pair of scissors. 
the marks left by the suckers remain for 
veral days, and the pain was felt by him for 
He imputes to them the possession of 
in electrical force, but this remains to be proven. 
I'he stomachs of those which were examined by 
Montfort, Diquemar, and others, prove that the 
animal is carnivorous, and that it 
digests even 


rut 


a week. 


swallows and 
such substances as the shells of 
crustaceous animals, which were frequently met 
with, 

In the islands of the Indian Ocean, where the 
cuttle is found in every r wcky crevice of the shore, 
In fact, on 
the coasts of Madagascar the natives do not ven- 
ture, when in the water, near rocks, or cliffs; 
and every negro will tell you stories of unfor- 


it is the great dread of swimmers. 


tunate swimmers taken down by the sudden at- 
tack of the rock-squid. In the Mediterranean 
they are no longer so frequently found as in for- 
but there is well-authenticated 
story of the loss of a ship captain on the Italian 
coast, which proves that even within the present 
century this disgusting animal has been found 


mer times; a 


dangerous to swimmers. 
The unfortunate captain was going to swim, in 
company with friends; but had not yet got out 
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of his depth, when sudden cries called his friends 


Ere th *y 


His body was not secovered 


from a distance. could reach him he 
had disappeared. 
till three hours afterward, when it was hooked 
up, closely enveloped in the arms of a cuttle-fish, 
who had already devoured part of the unfortu- 
nate man’s flesh. ‘Those who saw his last strug 

gles from a little distance suppose, from his pecu- 
liar motions, that his legs were first seized by th 

arms of the cuttle; that he then reached dow: 
with one hand to free himself, which hand w: 

uso instantly seized ; and putting down the othe: 


arm, that also was dragged under, and thus th« 


man was held down and drowned in water whi 

is n t four feet deep. - 
for animal 
enough ; but of a larger variety of which we com« 
to trea To 
present to the incredulous reader the kraken, or 


So much an which is common 


now t, as of a supposed monster. 
colossal cuttle-fish, without first showing him the 
manners and habits of the commoner variety, 
would have been imprudent; and I am too good 
a lawyer to be thus imprud 
Our sperm-whalemen have long known of the 


ent. 
existence of a species of cuttle-fish which attains 
1ze I have 


a piece of the arm of 


& monstrous 
handled what was plainly ¢ 
such an animal, It was found floating in the 
sea, between Madagascar and the Isle of France; 
and 4 It was 
mere fragment, perhaps six feet long; but the 


myself seen and 


measured two feet a diamet« a 

suckers upon it were the size of dessert plates. 
It often happens that the sperm-whale, when in 

** sick at the stomach.” 


In such cases he vomits forth masses of squid, 


his death-agony, becomes 


and often individual pieces which are nearly as 
large as the body of a full-grown man, It must 
be borne in mind that the throat of the sperm- 
whale is large enough to take in such masses with- 
out difficulty. It is the right-whale which has a 
narrow swallow. 

Before a committee of the British House of 
Commons, Captain Coffin, of Nantucket, an- 
swered some questions put to him to elucidate 
the mystery of the formation of ambergris. He 
stated incidentally that he had once killed a 
sperm-whale, in whose mouth he found what at 
first appeared to be an immense serpent. On 
drawing it out, however, when they got the fish 
alongside, they found it something still more 
wonderful; namely, a portion of the arm of a 
cuttle-fish. It measured a little over 28 feet, 
and the suckers on it were as large as dinner 
plates. The end which had been swallowed was 
already decayed, and the outer end, where it 
had been torn or bitten off, did not appear to 
have reached close to the body, as the plates or 
suckers reached to its extremity, and it is known 
that in the common cuttle-fish the portion of the 
arms nearest the body are devoid of these ap 
pendages, which would be only in the way there 

Now, given eight arms, each 28 or 30 feet 
long, with a body in proportion, and you have 
at once a monster before which the sea-serpent 
must hide its diminished size in envy. 

Toward the close of the last century the French 
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Government, anxious to give an Impetus to the 
French whale-tishery, induced a number of Nan- 
tucket families to remove to France, wher they 


were promised unusual privileges, in order that 


the men might bring their abilities, as dai 
skillful whalemen, to the assistance of the Fr 
fisheries. Montfort, whom I have so oft 
] hy relates that a 

is French way, ‘ 
him th: 
mouth a et 


in length, ; 


in diameter, it 
portion, of at 
Missing, M 
this missing 
breadth of the 
mon cuttle), whic 
be supposed less than 20 feet, and 
the whale u ot easily penetrat t¢ 
arm whose ¢ xtreme k net! 
ly 60 feet 
A Captain Reynolds related a similar cit 
stance to Montfort. He hoisted the immer 
arm on deck, when he got his whale 
hopit vy, Whaleman-] Ke, to get some oO} 
On cutting I s, however, 
consist of i t 
stance, which gave, to his disgust 
oil He threw it overboard after 
At it- base it had a diameter of 
feet, and the extreme lei 
curious circumstance was 
limb seemed tres 
to some of the seam 
their dinner. 
washed 
mack 
so lon 
them 
A Norwegian captain, named Anderso 
ported to Montfort that he had seen two cl 
arms, which were washed up, after a storm, into 
the clefts of some ro« ks on the coast of Norw wv, 
where they lay and rotted. ‘I hey were ten pac 
in length, and were visited by many peopl 
The Rev. Mi: ries, consistorial 
minister of Bodoen, in Nordland, an i 
the college for pron ing Christian know! 
in Norway, relates in a memoir, to v 
name is appended, that ‘in the year 1680, : 


kraken (perhaps a young and careless one) « 


into the water tha ns between the rock 


cliffs in the paris! Alstahoug, though it 
it is to kee ‘ il leagues from lat 
nded longarms, o1 
es standing 1 


bee n 
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to be provided with hatchets, in order im- 

liat ly to cut off the ar of 
ials as happen to fling them over the sides 
canoe, lest they should pull it under water 


ms such of these 


nd sink it.” 
Dr. Shaw, another eminent naturalist, says: 
‘ The existence of some enormously large species 
cuttle-fish tribe in the Indian and North- 
seas can hardly be doubted; 
counts may have been much exaggerated, 


and though 


here is sufficient cause for believing that such 
s may very far surpass all that are general- 
rved about the coasts of Europ an seas.” 
An old captain, named John Magnus Dens, 
) resided in Dunkirk at the time Montfort was 
ng the coasts of France to observe the hab- 
cuttle-fish found there, related to him 
t, sailing once between the Isle of St. Helena 
| the African coast, and near the 
ile took advantage 
m (as is usual on board ship) 
- the side to clean off the 


imulates near the water-line on long voyages. 


¢ f the 
s or ti 


coast, the 
of this 
to send men 


was becalmed. 


grass which ac- 
» men were standing on stages suspended near 


r’s-edge, 


scraping iron 
a huge cuttle-fish appea 
» water’s-edge, and throwing one of his arms 


wate with 


n suddenly 


ut two of the men tore the unfortunates, with 

ir stage, from the side of the vessel and 

igged them into the water. At the same time 

t threw another arm about a man who was just 

\ounting the main-rigging; but here its arm 

ame entangled with the shrouds and the rat- 

and it was unable to disentangle itself. 

fhe man, who was being severely squeezed, cried 

for help; and the crew immediately ran to 

is assistance. Several threw harpoons into the 

dy of the beast, which was now rising along 

ship’s side; others with axes cut in pieces 

the arm which held the man to the rigging, and 
1k the unfortunate down on deck. 

This done, the cuttle sank down; but the cap- 
tain payed out on the lines which were fast to 
he harpoons, in the hope that presently he 
vould be able to drag the beast up again and re- 

ver the two men who had been dragged down. 
t, at first he was able to drag the animal to- 
vard the surface; but presently the huge beast 
ain sank down, and they were obliged to pay 
yut line after line, till at last, having but a little 
left, they were forced to hold on; and now four 
f the harpoong drew out, while the fifth line 
roke, and thi all hope of saving the unfortu- 
iates or killing the monster were lost. 

I have taken from Montfort the fac-simile he 
gives of a painting which he saw in the Chapel 
of St. Thomas, in St. Maloes, a sea-port of 
France, and of which he gives the following 
story, on the authority of some of the crew of 
tha 


1¢ 


¢ 
nia 


vessel to whom the adventure it represents 
happened. The ship was on the West-African 
oust. She had just taken in her cargo of slaves, 
ivory, and gold-dust, and the men were heaving 
up the anchor, when suddenly a monstrous cut- 
tle-fish appeared on top of the water and slung 


its arms about two of the masts. The tips of 
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the 
weight of the 


arms reached and thi 
cutt 
that she lay on her beam-ends and 
TI 
ne 


eads, 


dragged the ship over, so 


to the mast-l 
} 
1 


was near be- 
xes and knive Ss, 
b it, 

called upon their patron 
Thomas, to help them. The 
seemed to give them renew 
d, and finally su 

us, when the animal sank and the 
righted. 
Now when the vessel returned to St. Maloes 
ie crew, grateful for their deliverance from so 


ing capsized, W seized a 


cre 
and cut away at the arms of th nster ; 
despairing of escape, 
saint, St. r prayers 

j they 
persevert utting off 


} 
vessci 


hideous a danger, marched in procession to tl 
chapel of their patron saint, 
a solemn thanksgiving, and afterward 


where they offered 
had a 
painting made representing the conflict with the 
cuttle. This painting hung in the chapel, where 
Montfort saw it. 

The last notice of the 


appearance of this an- 
imal dates 1834, and is as follows: ‘* Upon the 
22d of June, in lat. 26° 47’, long. 
Captain Neill, of the ship Robert 
ock, then upon a voyage from Montrose to Green- 
ock, land snout of a great sea-mon- 
ster, of which a sketch was drawn at the time 
It was first observed at a quarter past 9 A.M., on 
the ‘ and it then 
appeared like a ing on her beam 
The Mol 


near it; 


5S 39 


m, of Green- 


saw the hea 


weather-bow about four points, 
large 
ends. 
and, running rate 

rot abreast 
ile te ward. On ob- 
was discovered to be the 
head and snout of a great sea fish swimming to 
windward; and though an attempt was made to 
get closer it could not be accomplished, because 


knots an hour, she, at twelve noon, 
of it, distant about a n 


servation at the time, it 


the fish, without much apparent exertion, k 
swimming as fast as the vessel sailed. In 

diately 
deep hole. 


above water its eve was seen like a large 


That part of the 
above the water measured about 


he ad whi h was 
twelve feet, an l 
twenty-five feet. The 
snout, or trunk, was about fifteen feet long, and 
the sea occasionally rippled over one part, leav- 
ing other parts quite dry and uncovered.” 

The color of the parts seen was 


its breadth (or width) 


green, witha 
and the skin was ribbed. 
I have not had space to bring forward all, or 


nearly all, the testimony which exists, establish- 


light and dark shade ; 


ing the existence of both of the great animals, 
the Sea-serpent and the kraken. The old books of 
travel, history, and natural history are full of 
accounts of the appearance of both. ¥] 
Aristotle, Pliny, Gesner, Aldrovandus, 
Magnus, Pontoppidan, Jonson, all desc1 

with more or less accuracy. 

Here, then, I leave the question. If I have not 
convinced the obstinate reader I shall be disay - 
pointed. I will only add that if the px 
position that the moon is made 
were supported by as good an array of evidence, 
I should think it a safe speculation for any enter- 
prising wholesale grocer to send Mr. Wise’s pro- 
jected Transatlantic balloon, with a cheese-knife 
of proper dimensions, to slice off a cargo of it. 


ypular sup- 


of green ¢ hees 
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THE CRUISE OF THE TWO DEACONS. 
A TALE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. it eout!” rather than a dulcet evangel 

‘ome in! come in!” But was it not cra 

A LITTLE INTRODUCTORY TASTE OF MUSKEOGUE. + ened eense~cleaten te chlete end 
- yormarig Patchogue, and Quogue, and Cutch- this many a year long syne? On tl 

yi ogue, and the other Long Island places hand, the New Meeting had a melodeon, bor 

that end in ogue there was once a village called it must be contessed, in the early year 

Muskeogue, and in Muskeogue they had two patent, when the Covenanter’s term 

Meetings. One was the Old School Meeting, rence, ‘‘a kist o’ whustles,” was not 

Rev. Eleazar Stebbins, Pastor; the other was from the truth; yet better, 


so the chor 
the New School Meeting, which ‘sot under” thought, than old Daddy Pringle’s bare, per! 
Mr. Reuben Kenworthy, Stated Supply. The even threadbare, voice, assisted by the 


{ 


reason why the Rev. E. Stebbins was Pastor is soprano of his thin daughter, and the caterw 
plain to the feeblest comprehension; but why bass of his spindling son, which was the or 
Mr. Kenworthy was Stated Supply is an etymo- music they had ‘‘ over to t'other Meetin’, 

logical puzzle, since ‘‘ stated” is usually sup-| to principal men, too, the Meetings were | 
posed to mean fixed for a given time, and Stated closely matched. Old rejoiced in the pi ssi 
Supplies are at liberty to go away whenever they of Mr. Ebenezer Shubrick, whose fathe1 
get tired. However that was what they called gran her before him had kept the Musk 
him, and Supply he certainly was, of a very ex- store—greatest institution of Muskeogi 
cellent kind too, for not even the most promi- the other places that end in ogue, next 
nent members of the female sewing society, with meeting-house—who now kept it hi: 


himseli, 


half a dozen matrimonially eligible daughters, did the biggest business in truck, plows, 
ever found his sermons too long, too short, too ies, calico, hymn-books, shoes, every thing 
practical, too doctrinal, or too any thing; albeit the life that now is, that was ever done in : 
he married nobody except as a man may marry place so ending in ogue. And for the lif 
his grandmother—to the man who wants her. come, it was to be said of him, that when P 

In Muskeogue the two Meetings read the com-!| son Stebbins was confined to the house | 
mandment of St. John the Apostle with a literal | northeaster, he could lead the Meeting just : 


interpretation. ‘* A new commandment give I he’d been college-larnt, and had the very 
unto you, little children, that ye love one an- for a sermon—so that a volume of Jonatl 
ther ;” and if an Old School Meeting father wards became quite his own by delivery; and, 
found one of his small boys whipping a New you'd jist shet yer eyes, why, sakes aliv 
School Meeting father’s little boy, he quoted this  couldn’t have told it wa’n’t all ’riginal !’ 
text to him, and gave it a practical application But if Mr. Shubrick did go to the Old M 
with as large a shrub as he could find growing ing, did not Dr. Tyler Todd attend the N 
on the sandy South Shore; but immediately | Dr. Tyler Todd, who came from New York, 
after went to the Lecture Room conference and | ‘‘jined by letter” from one of the very first 1 
cudgeled the other Meeting in a speech half an | ing-houses in that large village ; Dr. Todd, w 
hour long. So that the Christian virtues which | had cut off legs, who had got out a patent f 
flourished on the debatable ground between the | making guano out of moss-bunkers, who pl 
two Meetings were principally those of the sterner | on a flute with real silver keys, who knew Gree 
character. Sound faith, sound doctrine, and} who could argue on the difference betwee: 
another kind, indigenous to polemic theology, | and New School with Parson Stebbins till tl 
sound bastings of all who varied from a certain ; Achilles of the faith got hit in some 
reading of the Catechism. Charity, tender al-| heel of his doctrine, and had virtually, 
lowance, peace with one’s neighbor, languished | verbally, toown up that his goose wa 
to a great degree, or were given over to the cul- growing very red in the face and exchany 
tivation of some poor ignorant old woman who, | gument for denunciation ? 
being too superannuated to fight, took tea with a To us wise and impartial ones, who spent thre: 
ister of the other Meeting and knit stockings, | or four weeks at Muskeogue every summer 
herb-doctored, or did the laying out for both | the sake of the bluefishing—us, who being neit! 
Meetings’ promiscuous poor. of the Old nor New Meeting, looked down wit! 
As to worldly advantages the two Meetings | smiling Olympian justice upon the quarrels ot 
were about equally divided. When the split came | both, and having, as a matter of course, no touc! 
the Old Meeting had stuck to the old meeting- | of that frailty ourselves, which could under 
house—there was prestige. But the New Meet-| circumstances make an enemy of the brotliei 
ing had a young minister, as Deacon Baldwin | whose tweedle-dum was not our tweedle-d 
said, ‘‘ right spang out of the siminary”—there | Muskeogue, polemically considered, was a mighty 
was progress. The Old Meeting had a bell, | entertaining spectacle. It was very funny to se 
somewhat in tone to be sure like a venerable fish- | the small retroussée nose of Mrs. Ebenezer Shu- 
kettle, and seeming of a Sunday to say to the | brick tossed up at Mrs. Tyler Todd of a Sunday 


thronging worshipers an irritable ‘*Git eout! as they passed each other on their way to t 
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Meetings, and the 


ré calm self-compla- 
y with which Mrs, Tyler ‘Todd caught the 
ss. like a skillful player at ** one old ( at,’ on the 
g sr consciously New-York-made bonnet, 
throw it back upon Mys. Shubrick’s cherry- 
bows, home-manufactured out of her hus- 

i’s best store-ribbon. 
Daddy 


lmods 
ul ay, 


It was ve ry funny to 
Pringle, leader of the Old Meeting 
y, plodding along in his uneasy Sunday 
thes, humming the three tunes he was going 
sit was long, 


t the tirst hymn to according a 


jort, Or Common metre, and stopping 


short, 
t s he was met 


vught the 
New Meeting chorister, then growing very much 
ried, and all the rest of the way to the Old 
Meeti 
ritated manner, to make-believe that 


in the very act, a by 


ig-house whistling something else in a low, 
no thought 
official responsibility had once entered his 
It was very funny to see even the chil- 

Old and New Meeting ibbath 
yunter each other, chock full of the 
orthodoxy they had just imbibed in 
each holding the books the V had 


classes, 


‘om the libraries in the most conspicuous 


sitions, that the highest glory might be t 
the biggest, the 
shiniest as to morocco and 
| to us were the opposition sewing societies, 
at the Old, re- 
and utterly ecliy sed by the ** 
the New at the next 
vy in the house of Sister Briggs Droll 
h if the ladies of the Old Meeting got 
‘Puss in the Corner” for the purpose of al- 
to the tea, the 
New immediately brought 


al 


+t} 
ul, the 


10 furnished 


ding, 
: ; : 
Riggs’s of 


ake sister 


raic 


given Society 


yw, 
ng gentlemen 


s of the 
hearts of their competitors and a great 


society aiter i, 


aismay 
more gentlemen to their own, by the in- 
tion of tableaux or Droll to 
he New Meeting sisters laughed at the 
‘< Pee,’ and the 
Old Meeting sisters were horrified at the tableaux 


charades. 
how t 
| poor as childish nonsense, 


ind the charades, getting the opinion of Parson 
‘bins upon them, and characterizing them as 
rldly, theatrical, and ** not a bit better’n danc- 


Yet I fancy that to those who were actors in- 
id of 


preserve the position of smilin; 


spectators, who, unlike us, could not 
impartiality, the 
ie polemics were any thi but droll, 
Chere was, no doubt, a great deal of honest in- 
dignant grief in the hearts of the 
which kept itself for husbandly and wifely con- 
ferences, for the sacred privac y of closets, the 
studies of the Pastor and the Stated Supply, and 
those hours of free thought which farmers and 


ng 


Muskeog 


antagonists 


fishermen get when their superfluous pugnacity 
is working itself off in the plow or the cod-line, 
and the operation of the mind is mostly pure, 
common-sense logic, free from the party-feeling 
which ferments in idle moments like beer when 

barrel stands still. As Riggs bent 
over her washing the thought often hinted itself 
that if Sister Briggs hadn’t belonged to the other 
Meeting it would have been so nice to ask her 


Sister 


recipe for those controversial muffins; and a 
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dim questioning arose whether the orthodoxy 
which interfered with muffins and sisterly Chris- 
al was the orthodoxy 
sighed, 


r to banish the 


tian intercourse in 
Then Sister Riggs 
the s yap on hi ! 


ira 
And Daddy 


in 


gener 


after all. and rubbed 
consideration. 
all 


or, as he was « d by the reverent 


his own Meeting, Father Pringle—standing 


n work-bench, putting a lot of new 
teeth into | 


With the 


by his farr 
iis best rake, whiles heard blendin; 
that had whistled 
is head since the funeral, half a 
he first ‘* Why 
mourn departing y 
plaintive minor of ** Naomi,” 
though they belonged to the 
and had no busine 


* Chan Ai itsell 


} 


through h century 


should 
strains of the 
which would not 
New Meeting, 
ss in an ear which had only 
of the New 
Church as he went past while they were having 


ago, at which sul we 


friends 7 stra 


out 


caught them through the window 


a rehearsal. 
‘** Consarn >!” Daddy Pringle would ejacu- 
asions, and I na ubt he 
| imprecation was addressed to 
stuck, the rake-tooth that 
is, in his heart of hearts, that in- 
at the theologic 
learning Naomi ** because 
b’longed to the other Meetin’.” 
And when Dr. Elea 


ion on ** Heavy 


te on such oct ve no «a 


thought the mil 
the 


vice which 


but perhay 


i 


Oo! 
split ; 


+ ll iy t 
dignation was really directed al 


necessity Of not it 


zar Stebbins was writing 


he > which will be remem- 


the seri 
bered bv his congregation and his co1 gregation’s 


after tl 
heart that it was born of shall have 


children long ie gray head and the warm 
mouldered 
under the mossy head-stone in Muskeogue bury 
the celebrated 
** That they all may be 
ie bowed his head upon 


to 


ing-ground, coming passage 
which was introduced by 
one, even as We are One,” | 
the desk for nearly ten minutes, while the ink was 
drying in his pen, then arose, wiped his specta- 
cles, blew his nose, went out into the street fora 
little air, and meeting the Stated Supply, actually 
1 with a smile to shake hands with him 
and ask how his cough 
Yes, I fancy that polemics, to the good people 
of both the Meetings in Muskeogue, were no 
ller affair than they have proved to good peo- 
‘in all the Meetings out of that town. 
B memil to be found 
n tl Mectings of Muskeogue, 
who for all practical purposes might be supposed 


stop] 


was. 


it if there were two 


ers 


1¢ two antagonistic 


to know never a relenting, feel never a misgiving 
upon the t of thei 
Deacon Townsend of the Old S 
con Allen of the New. These 
the heads of the battering-rams, the muzzles of 
the cannons, the potato in the } W ho- 
lse hung fire on either side, they always 
If Deacon Townsend made any 
i001 district, 
Allen always had a directly opposite 
ress; if Deacon Allen supported 
one man for supervisor, Deacon Townsend in- 
bette In e& 
of course they did not encounter one another, so 


} 
i 
1 
A} 


, those 
chool, and Dea- 
rou 


hostiity two were 


subj 


men were 
op-guns. 
ever ¢ 
went off first. 
‘emarks in the meetings of the scl 
D 1 


opinion 


icol 


to ex] 


variably had a r. clesiastical bodies 


that their opportunity of putting down false doc- 
limited to 
where the subject had to be 


general occasions, 


treated indirectly : 


trine was more 
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De Townsend couldn't 
Allen on the question of ** 
ot 
to manifest 


kle 


in 


For instance, 
Deacon 


icon ta 
election ‘ 
ither Meeting, so 
he 
a district 


mother was Deacon Allen’s 


-room ‘ he was 
h 


refusing a certificate to 


is views, when sat 


as 
r, by 
teacher whose 
That was the ingenious way in which 

vas put down (in Muskeogue 
11 ' 


Yet these two men were al im: 


but their theology 


most every 


KC 

Per 
for likely enough their similar- 
their dislike, 
be our twin brother 


ous pug 


part) ular 
not to say ** vet 
Hlow we 
if 


ity Was the 
hate the man wh 
he hadn’t that ridic 


nose ought to be! 


very cause of 
o might 
ul where our Rom 
Deacon Allen was tall, thin, 
ery, forty-five, a family man, and a fisher- 
man by Deacon 
Very we brothers. 
fownsend went to the Old, Deac 
New Meeting. Ah! that 
right about face, march! 
When Parson Stebl 
mon upon ** Heaven” 
Deacon Townsend might have 
ideal 


toward the 


wiry, fi 
‘Townsend 

Dx acon 
n Allen to the 


alters the question ; 


ealling 
7 
I] 


sO Was 


hands, 


, shake 


that 


about 


ins prea hed 
that I was talking 
b 


warming 


en supposed, 
his heart 
that 


ter place where 


by an man, to be in 


other Deac 
be 


m, on the ground 


they would so soon in a bet 
ull private animosities would be healed forever, 
und they might a make w. I 
compelled to say, however, that no such thing 
took place, for that Deacon Allen would ever 
meet there did not enter his head. If 
Deacon Allen had heard that sermon perhaps 

would but I fear 


s well up 


p me am 


him 


have been more charitable, 


Yet 


both these deacons 


I say 


were sincerely good Christian men. 


it without any 
sneer 
You see, sincerely good Christian men will some- 
tall 
with fragile breeches and knees too stiff to 

No wonder, tl 


times 
fence 
climb. 
alot parallel a 
the knot-holes, 


get born on opposite sides of a very 


en, that while they run 
nd **sauce” each other through 
the great Eye and Heart of the 
smilingly sees and loves them both, 
ld 
th 


he two 


universe 


having reference to a time when the old posts 


shall tumble, and, in the open country, 
good people shall walk hand in hand. 
> 


CHAPTER 


WIFE 


Il. 


THE OF ONE DEACON, 


It is one of the compensations of nature that 
Thus 


on the rockiest steeps I ever saw grows the love- 


deacons always have pretty daughters. 


ly blue campanula. 

It is necessary that there should be rocks—it 
is necessary that there should be great, brown, 
grim, ragged, ugly rocks that can not be put 
into a bouquet-holder, or yield their essence to a 
handkerchief, but make very good cellar walls, 
and look appropriate at the base or in the back- 
ground of any thing. 

It is therefore necessary that there should be 
campanulas. Campanulas, which can not be 
quarried or built into basements; but which, 
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nevertheless, kee ptl e things whi h must b 


and ugly from being ¢ 


It is necessary that 


They are not good 
if they could possibly be suppose d 
Church, and 
Blummerie’s litt! 

I fear, 
ld 


of Grace 
Mrs. 


awkward 


it handing their 
wol go ahead of her 


sibly 


, and 
oysters when her empty plate was 


al 
parings of th 


appe tor chocolate ice. 


ir own rural 
aspect, when unavoidabiy 
accelerates the latent « 
and their entran 
propos as th 
Yet 


m seriousness of 


pin; 
gracefully a 
tea-party. deacons are n 
The 
private, cl 
and look to them 
not only ten but innumer 
il life 
sciously guided, take lo 
they 
il horn-books till the 


ht 
n 


ir Xistel 


abl 


them 


set Tac 


mort of ours mt 


have been 5 


cause roaning 


stern 
rig and wrong force themsel 
ind talk by hy 


1 
s ke 


is a very 


} 


ha irned that it is a verv tong! 


at least, not 
f trom the 
edge of Meum and Tuum 
Str 


to whistle on Sui 
deacor S, 
and Co 
in eno 1, In} 

bring ver a 
Mrs. 


stratum of a $ 


rely ocess 


Paris 


Blummerie 


Commerce 
frago, for 


granite sul 


If you ever ‘*sat 
needn't waste ink to pr 
haps you never did 
a deacon’s daughter 


ti 


is for. 
il arrangement to keep tl 


grim and ugly. 
there should be 


partners in the /) 
to 


ki 


ny 


mak 


cessa 


ce, 


r rey 


int 


draulic yp! 


aay 


the world 


of ti 


truth of the deacon from becoming a st 


and 


mger Catech 


me a rock of offense. 


Li 


ism, with 


She 1 


all the proofs, as 


as a fairy tale; because vou know tha 


deacon knows you know it he 


i 


e compact tl 


feels safe 


leaving vou alone with her on Sundav ev 


You come closer to the deacon, bx 
out of him; you rub against hi 
ness without feeling the scratch : 


better for the attrition, becaus« 


ca 


fanc! 


and ct 


she 


re 


is bet 


If he had no daughter, you would not come 


him, or come only to break your head 


him. 


otherwise with any degre« 


eventually, unless, as they say in Connecti 


You sleep with your cheek on 
when there is a bed of campanula ove 


of advantage 


\ 


he is a ‘‘tarnation rocky” deacon, those lit 


baby roots of soft fibre pierce him, 
gently, work him up into a soil that gives | 


Thus t 


blessing to the rain and wind and sun. 


or 


l 


deacon himself is better for the daughter. 


A few of the reasons why deacons’ daugl 
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in average one, give her a kiss upon the near- 


st plump rosy cheek, get another back to mak 
inge, and a number of the coexistent reas 
st themselves—at least I do you thi 


vill have seen before this that I am a 
mind, and 


bound 


in eminently logical turn of 

ierefore f to pre- 
the truth in the ; I do 
think it ever took that shape to Elisha Allen, 


‘It conscientiously 


form of a syllogism. 
being the son of the 

of Muskeogue, 

He knew at kk 
1s daughter wa 
| 


ast 


\ have it eve 
ilet and Mr. Montague were s} 


worl l, 


Wil 


, of all girl 
deacon’s daughte 
‘It's all very well to talk o’ troubles 

thus spoke the mother L 
inaugu 


‘o had 


** but whe 


sister Who 


Lis] 


i1rough measles and hoopin’ 


to the age o’ my 


nothin’ of 

the back 
1 layin’ for dead harf a day, 
ingers otf with ja 


hard, jest 


r, to say 
garret winder { a 
besid 
k-knives ha 
as youd sot yer 
well married an’ givin’ hin 
inin’ on him 

sae 


him 


1’ make KV Lownsen 


} 


that’s and you don’t expec 


in old head on voung shoulders, or ef ye 
i but 


and 


ye get disappointed in yer look-eout ; 


ious sakes, hain’t there gals enough, 


itty ones tew, to our Meetin’, that a young man 
s got to streak off and fal 


g in love with one o’ 


I kalkilate.” 


3 takes t 


m predestination gals ? 
em shin 


‘ 2 y i? 
Bovs sometim 


it, arter all,” observed sister Bri 


vay of tipping the consolation-can on the ma- 
ternal machinery. ‘* Moss-bunkers jump eout ; 


but then they don’t always stay eout. 


it ketched,” repu 


Al- 


is made 


1 Mrs. 


len Like most people, whom habit h 


‘*Unless they 


mtroversial, she spoke somewhat triumphantly, 
glad rather than otherwise that she could 
rip up her comforter in the very argument meant 
to comfort her. ‘* And Lish ketcl Jest 
what he might hev known if he fle-ew right in 
the face of Providence, and tuk hum 
spellin’-school whose father don't believe that 
his father is one o’ the ‘lect. Arter all, Deacon 
Allen’s suffered from that air Adoniram Tx 

i! Ef 


} 


is if 
] 
red, 


a gal from 


wne 
there is filial ongratitude that’s it! 
Joys never has no respect nowadays for no- 
They’re all the time a flyin’ right intew 

, and I ain’t 
sartin’ but it’s flyin’ intew the face o’ Providence 
Ef I was that Miss Townsend, an’ 
and I'm orful glad I ain’t, 
though I didn’t git the prize for butter tew the 
fair—butter! white soap J called it), he’d be 


-e o’ Providence; right daown 


to he boys. 


that Becky was a boy 


Put your arm around the waist sure 


197 
ur New 


down smart 


said Mrs. 


l to 


troduced muffins 


anc 


with human weakness. 
‘‘Wa'al, yes,” 1 


hie ron on the 


pli 
pile 


might 
burned m 1 lon’t n 


I've al’ay 


ns c¢ nsicdk rin 


“eng 
ndividoo 

it be in, he’s in a p 
Now I don’t mind tellin 


iont vb V It Will 


er as not 


grandfat 
elect. I dew d it’s enough to sh 
faith sometimes 
all it 
wrong eend forem 
Meetin’. 
‘¢ Does the Deacon know about 
‘Yes, he can’t hel 
wrestlin’ ha er it, 
all last fast 


seemed to sec 


it?” 

And 
! He 
; an l 


his eyes open 
nany a tew 
e it a special subjeck 
he kinder 
It as ef he’d got an answe1 

1 with the fust smile 
he heerd t« 
on that Becky, and was a sayin’ tew me, ‘ W 
Haldy, let 
I feel to trust that matters is ¢ 
all,’ in walks Lish with his s} 


rd evenin’ he 
ind f 
he came daown to te 
on his caountenance I'd seen sence 
us be resigned tew the will o’ the 
omin’ eo 


l 
71 
I 


lem Wa 


tor 
Sunday coat on, and one o’ tl 
on on 

d in sperrit, 
had 


button-hole that only grows 
Muskeogue: andthe Dea 1 
for he didn’t need to be told where that |! 
been spendin’ all the blessed 
’ Sakes alive 


night at family prayer 


groan 


ince 
that 
he read that 


t} ews was carried away 


arternoon 


sarmon. wasn’t he affectin 


chapter abaout haow t 
* strange wives, I 


as I looked at 


rose all 


captyve into Bab’lon for mat 

felt the tears come into my eyes 

Lish, and there he w 
And when the Deac« 

sic] I ns and 


is a smellin’ « 


n mad 


the \ 
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and Lish’s and the Meetin’s, and askin’ that 
» might be sorely chastised if that was the only 
thing that would fetch us to the truth, I felt as 
Kf any thing 
could ha’ opened Lish’s eves, that would; but it 
hain't. Ef I longed to t’other Meetin’, I'd 
ay he was } ver to his own ways.” 

Evidently L > 
it much to heart either. 
ture of the 


on the stairs, and in a moment more he 


orful as if I was tew a funeral. 


1 was, and didn’t seem to take 
For just at this 


conversation his firm foot was heard 


june- 
stood at 
ypen door, in that same spick-span new Sun- 
coat which had damped the Deac: 
eof Mrs. 


on fast-day, right in ran 
and his mother’s ironing-board. 


n’s faith 
g Briggs’s rock- 
ing-chair 
‘Waal, you Lish, where ure ye goin’ naow ? 
said his parent. 
Oh, I thought I'd just look 
The salt hay 
the store and the pe flice and 


vesterdays d 


How de der 


around a little. 
and praps [ll drop in at 
take a squint at 
the news from the war 


:? Hope ye're weil, 


‘able, all but that neur- 


ology How peart you look! They hain’t goin’ 
store, 


to hold no spellin’-school tew the air they ? 
Heh, Lish ?” 

Lish colored a little, but answered that he 
lieved not. That came off last night. 

** It did, heh ?” interposed Mrs. Allen, sternly. 


**T suppose you've hed that air new store-cloth 


be- 


on tew you ever sence, and them shiny boots that 
ha’ tuk hart 
, 


cht ha’ been riggin’ 


you must an hour tew when you 


up them ce¢ 


mi xl-lines for your 
faather!” 

‘“Ef I'd been riggin’ the cod-lines the boot 
wouldn’t ha’ been blacked,” said Lish, good- 
naturedly. 

‘* Better they hadn't, then, when they’re goin’ 
to carry the feet that’s in em where your father’s 
go over the sill.” 


hat’s to hender ? 


couldn't 

“Wy 
about 
well as the 


I hain’t heerd nothin’ 
his havin’ sore knees; he lifts his leg jest as 
next man, and will yet these 
year, Providence and the weather pr rmittin’.”’ 


twe nty 
** Conscience, you ongrateful boy! conscience 
I kalkilate. Ef the ’Postle 
Poll were only where he heerd you, instead o’ 
he’d tell you what a Christian’s 
He hadn’t no sore 


is more’n sore knees, 


bein’ in Glory, 
dooty is tew his enemies! 
knees I guess, nuther, yet 
shuk off the dust o’ his feet without so 
much as puttin’ em to the seraper.” 

** Jes’ so,’’ replied Lish, with a face of perfect 
** But did you ever read in any of 
the ’Pistles that there was a putty gal sittin’ in- 


there was houses 


where he 


solemnity. 


side 0° one o’ them houses ?” 
‘You jest leave Poll alone, you Lish, and 
I didn’t 


more grief to ’em !- 


don’t you pervert Scripter! Lf know 
who'd had yer bringin’ up- 
I'd think you'd sot under Parson Stebbins to hear 
standin’ there and paintin’ black white to 
yer own Christian mother! IT'll tell you what 
Poll do continued Mrs. Allen, giving 
a triumphant little spit at a fresh iron as if it 
member of the other Meeting. 


you 
$ say,” 


were a zealous 


‘Be ye not unekilly yoked toget} 

** Why don’t ye tell the whole on it while ye'r 

abaout it, mother ?—‘ with unbelievers’—that’s the 
Scripter, ain’t it?” 

Mr 


having be 


Allen was one of those good people wl 
en all their lives accustomed to look at 


so much of the truth as is bounded by the rit 
f their 
1 
i 


are 


taken aback 


e first presents itself. But 


spectac les, when 


ttie Outside edg 


like theirs, generally—on such an o¢ 
n, Was to treat the part hitherto seen as « 
, and explain the new phenomenon by it 
‘Waal, 
? Wh 
“IT dk 
he pint exa ly 4 
he notion that unbelievers was folks that didn’t 


supposin’ Poll does say ‘ unbeliey- 
it is an unbeliever ?” 
the 
I've al’ays been kind 


what 
but 


n't know Catechism says 01 


lieve 
Exac'ly! 
ther an’ 1; we 


Waal, 


believe 


naow, ther 
that any : 1 
saved that comes and takes what’s offered freely 
no believers 
There’s them Towns« nds, and all their tribe « 

to t’other Meetin’, they don’t believe it. What 
that but bein’ unbelievers, I'd just like to kn¢ 

“Waal, I'll tell 

air jug has got tew handles to it. Over 
t’other Meetin the) believe in ‘lection and ] 
l You don't 


destination 
so you’re an unbeliever, and an orful lot worse 


body can 


without merit o’ their own—re’rs 


naow, you, mother; 


SO lit e believers. 
for they believe two things to your one. 
The force of this logic 
to Mrs. Allen’s faith. There it was, rigl 
fore her—the plain demonstration that 
time she had been believing one thing less t 
the other Meeting! Caught in the 
unbelief, she could only retreat to the last ref 
of the wife and mother—that strong-hold of faith 
and practice, the Deacon. 
** There, Miss Briggs! 
to! The child of I've nussed 
back from knows how 
many times, calls his own mother an unbeliever! 


was a hammer 


very act 


you see what it’s com 
my bosom, that 


death’s-door, gracious 
That’s what comes o’ goin’ with them Old School 
folks! Waal, clear right eout, you, Lish, and 
go an’ sit up with your gal! ‘Take a seat unde 
Parson Stebbins, and don’t sing base no m« 
over our ‘lodyon of a Sabbath, but see 

can’t help Daddy Pringle a little on 

Jine yer believers! ‘em, Lish! 
and when ye're a freezit 


chunes. 
They'll be glad o’ ye; 
in your Old Meetin’-house some winter arternoon 
with no stove to keep yer blood cirkylatin’, y« 
jest look out o’ the winder over to the berryil 
ground, and there yell see your parents’ gl 


Jine 


hairs goin’ down with sorrer tew the grave; 
p'raps you'll repent then, when it’s tew lat 
But you see ef I don’t tell the Deacon! 

This affecting but rather improbable a 
would have had considerable effect on the reall) 
tender-hearted Lish but for its incongruous end- 
ing in the habitual threat of mothers. ‘That | 
could look out of a window and see his parents 
double funeral as a passive spectator; see them, 
moreover, not carried, but going to the grave— 
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which phrase is usually understood to express 
something rather gradual and voluntary—was 
the region of high romance, to say the least, 
Sut the idea of Mrs. 


t not utterly impossible. 
Allen, in this abjectly moribund state, taking 
. systematic maternal revenge which. earlier 

his life, birch laid on by 


) arm apparently a good way 


in was associated with 


yet from its last 
struggle, was so irresistibly funny that even Mrs. 

gs smiled faintly, and Lish burst into a 

y, good-natured laugh. 

‘Waal, 
larfin’, but it comes nat’ral. 
bit like dyin’ yet; and as for that seat 
Parson Stebbins, as I 


down jest yet, I guess I won't 


mother, you must forgive me for 
Yew don’t look a 
under 
uin’t heard o’ our Meet- 
‘house burnin’ 


ler it till vew say so. Ef it won’t crowd ye, 


dew hope you'll let me have a little room in 
ir slip yet a while, and p’raps a sittin’ daown 
for I But as to 
father, you'll hev to wait till next week for 

for I jest heerd him say in the street, not 
he'd b e 
laown Cape Cod way a fishin’ with a party of 
fellers from New York, that had brought their 
own smack, but wanted somebody else 
m. In fact, he told me to tell yeou that he’d 


somebody else afore long. 


in hour ago, haow ngaged to go 


gump- 


hey to start right off without comin’ hum, as the 

wind was westerly, and the fellers were in an 
ful hurry for fear 't’d haul. He had a lot of 
rts down to the locker of the Su//y . 

ruessed he wouldn’t be back for ter 


Lish was now the only thing in the shape of 
‘men folks’ to be available for the 


it least, and Mrs. Allen felt it the 


So she said, in a much gen- 


next week 


wisest course 
propitiate him. 
tler tone than before, 

**Wa'al, Lish, yeou can’t blame your poor 
mother ef she is a kinder anxious abaout ye. 
re all she’s got to look forrid tew in her old 
be tuk off, which the 
Lord o’ massy forbid! though them that goes 
And 


f she does flare eout a little at ye naow and then, 


ef the Deacon shud 
lown to the sea in ships runs great risks. 


it’s nothin’ but the log that spits as it grows the 
warmer tew ye; and ef ye only dew what’s best 
for yerself, she’ll be the fust to say ‘* Naow let 
thy sarvant depart in peace.’ Ye couldn’t fetch 
n that meal that’s eout tew the wood- 
house afore ye go tew the store—could ye, Lish ?’ 

‘*Wa’al, I guess there ain’t nothin’ to hen- 
der,” replied Lish, briskly, taking off the spick- 
span new Sunday coat, and hanging it on a nail 
back of Mrs. Briggs’s rocking-chair. 

“‘Tt may get specked, Lish; the kitchen’s 
kinder dusty; let me hang this clean sheet over 
it,” said Mrs. Allen, tenderly, at the same time 
suiting the action to the word. 

‘Thank ye, mother,” answered Lish, and put 


bar'l o’ 


on a pair of blue overalls which had hung in the | 
! With him the correl: 


corner by the clock. 

‘*T'll hev some ra/e nice Indian fritters for ye 
agin ye git hum from the store, Lish.” 

Lish thanked his mother again, and strode out 
of the back-door. 


in’some bo 
said Mrs. I 


as he was beyond hearing 


**That’s an orful | 
right daown smart tew,”’ 
soon rf, 

‘*T kalkilate he is, though I say it as ou 
r plied Mrs. Allen, nd 
over the ironing-h« 
the young man i 
her fla 

m,” 

a momen 


added, after 
the wrong way, and | 
‘em.”’ 

Mrs. Allen bent 
were ¢ 


ui sne XAamiinil 


With the me: 
right shoulder, « 
it at the side, the other steadying it in front, an 
bulg th the effort so that the net 
vork of stood 


relief from th 
elbow »the wrl y Vil 1] 


d- ip sleeve S ¢ 
had just 
| 


both 


ed out W 


blue vein n clear 


( fresh whi donne 


for his ** lookin’ in at the store with his curl; 
black head dropped downward, : the left, 


ve the broad « 
mounted for the 


black ti 
with his shiny 


to sa 
same 
boots at eve ry step that hammer-like 
thud which tells of he 
stout le 


out staggering 


rht, and a pair of 
vs well braced t under it with- 
with hi | brown face and 
his bright, healthy i 
mouth, half open for . 
nostrils dilated, like a spirited, willing your 
horse’s—Lish would not have shamed any b 
who paid him Mrs. Briggs’s compli 

‘* Where shall I put it, mot] ‘ 

‘* Oh, set it 
Allen, tenderly. 
that heft from the w 
any furder. Let it daown, and I'll make out to 
roll it into the pantry.” 

** Jest you open t antry door and I'll put 

»myself. "Tain’t 
So saying, Lish stamped in and set 
down his barrel by the 

‘*There! Naow if thos 
light, *twon’t be because I didn’t help rais 

If they ever kissed in Muskeogue—which, 


ful as it is to the novelist, I must say they don’t, 


} wT 
Gao 


it th my way to leave things 
tandin’.’ 
others, where it belonged. 
Indian fritters ain’t 
‘em 
pain- 
regarding it, like all tribes in their early stages 
of civilization, as partaking of ignominious weak- 
ness, unless a pretty girl, darkness, solitude, and 
yet concluded, happen to be 
Lish would have 
Mrs. that act 
itive expression of the same 
1} 


i-fh 


con- 


mad 


marriage not 


current circumstances 


his final peace with llen by 


] 


feeling was the gor imored smile which he 


a vail of sunlight falling from 
+} 


! 
threw on her lik 
the sky luxuriously and lingeringly 


irough the 


clouds of a wet spring dav, and the gentle voice 
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1 old-tarish ease 
his own, Mr. Hodg 
and began steering for t 
nt, to imply the idea that he 
sin ly childl 


faring life since eal 
t to the best advant: !' 
to Mr. Peave q 
return to Mr. Reeve 
met when ovster-shells beg: 
ty in the less thinly 


was a small boy, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE TWO DEACONS. 


ro back : ttle. The fishing party w 
to Muskeogue, as Lish had said 


ack, but wanting somebox 


‘I 


» three junior partners of separat 

ren and Pine streets, bo 
r bluefish ostensibh 
favoring—tor 

; f Muskeogue had gone 

vy York” they would probably have known 

nore of that locality than these New York- 

1 of theirs; but what they didn’t k 
have been considered as much more au- 
} 


ie ground for ering them green tl 


is be thought sl 
e recollected tha 
it. making tled from Connecticut 
ir Reeve was deputed Mr. Reeve rolled on in anot 
1 to the Esmerald . loons similar to Mr. Peavey ». 2 
imaginable by a hunting, found Deacon Allen on tl 
junior partner, the very most eligible native to be | store talking with his son. As befor 
found who combined the accom] t of fish- he engaged him summarily and started off 
‘ t, him to the Esmeralda. Arriving there he 
» vacation vould st a covered that Mr. Frank Hodge had been 
been gone about fifte ninutes when, | ten minutes, 
notwithstanding the possession of a two hundred Mr. Frank Hodge had taken a different 1 
dollar chronometer, by wl » might have as-| in beating up the fishermen of Muskeogu 
certained the time to a decimal certainty, Mr. | Mr. Reeve had not met him. He stopped a far 
Frank Hodge began to labor under the impres- | cart going down to the beach to bring up a | 
sion, natural in gentlemen making a business of | of the mixed sea-weed and moss-bunkers, w] 
pleasure, that the envoy had departed a little | form almost the sole fertilizer of that arid c 
less than a year previous. Accordingly he said | and asked the driver if he could tell him wl 
to Mr. Augustus Peavey (who did not find time | to find the best fisherman to go off on a 


whither th 


t 


hanging so heavy on his hands, having a Gam-| withthem. The said driver was none other tl 
bier clay pipe to attend to with some very damp | the venerable Daddy Pringle; and at this 

tobacco in it, as he lay along the taffrail in a pair: moment was cheering his consumptive hor 
of exaggerated blue flannel breeches, whose pat-| through the hub-deep sand with a snatch from 
h disappointment, he had looked | ‘* Balermy,” intended for the next Sabbath Psa 

in vain on the decks of all the oyster-sloo xly of the Old School Meetin’. Spite the inspir- 


tern, with mu 


meralda had met since getting out of New | iting quality of the tune, his willing anim: 
said to Mr. Peavey that he thought stopped instantl 


y at a hint from the reins, and 
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an attitude of knock-kne ab nent, “Myi 


e choir leader answered thout hesita- a cart 


my 


m Townsend.” 
nk vou, Sir. Where shall I find hin 
bbee up tew the street, but 
| find him tew hum, int 
tew with a rose climbit 
iir white ‘un with the 
himblies you see up tew | 
nd Daddy Pringle turned aroi 
his horny forefinger at the 
con, now quite conspicuot 
ibitious homes of Muske 
‘rank H rire p led out a 
old man’s palm. 
what's that?” said Daddy Pring] 
innocent astonishment wl 
hat this was his first 
**Oh, ‘tain’t wor 


thin r answerin 


ad over his shoulder in the 
: other pair of pat ons like 


, to the secret delight of their complacen 


gentleman continued, 
lon until he 1 
y the first D 
eting. Here the Deacon, : 


itinizing eye upon the Esme 
ntments, guessed he’d walk down a 

s own boat, and get a Bible and on 

r things he always kept there for hi 

ses, and be back in the course of ten minutes 

so. Accordingly Mr. Hodge mounted the 

of the Esmera/da alone. Mr. Peavey lay 
taffrail still, with the pipe, the dam] 
yacco, and the blue pantaloons very much in 
same stage as when he left him. But Mr. 
ve paced the deck in a manner denoting un- 
| excitement. 
‘Well, Hodge,” said he, as that gentleman 
limbed upon the gunwale, ‘‘ who’s your friend ? 
“The man that just left me, you mean? Oh, 
’s the Deacon, and the first fisherman in Mus- 
ne,” 
Mr. Reeve sneered audibly. ‘* Well, you’ve 
en sold nicely, haven’t you? He’s no more 
Deacon than I am. _ I've got 
myself—he’s down below this minute, over! 
ing our tackle.” 

‘*T tell you you're sold—my man’s the Deacon, 
and universally acknowledged to be the best ac- 
quainted with fishing on the coast. He’s just 
gone off for a few traps, and will return in a 
jiffy.” 

** Who told you all that stuff?” 

**T don’t know his name, but it’s the oldest 
inhabitant of Muskeogue.”’ 

‘*The youngest inhabitant told me; he’s got 


he later news.” 





29 
fel Mr. 


vey, calmly, from the taffrail. 


nothing, seems to me, lows,” spoke Pea- |i 
** All you've got | | 
to do is toadmire the Deacon below very excess- | « 
ively, and keep his pride at work rigging the 
tackle. Hodge has the most ga 
he can stay dk 
the 
im at the helm an lide out upon 
a thing of life—hi 
; not ering y 
W you're well at kle 
ight, Hodge can bring up Reeve’s Deacon, and 
introduce him to Hodge's Deacon. If the 
hands and accept our explanation, very we 
, Why, they're aboard, and that’s the 


and bla a 


wn and do that business ; 


s soon as other 


ke meanwhile, you | 


but ourself. 


all 
aul ( 


e, knowing 


hen and the ta . 


sea, 
ys] 
not 


Mr. Pe 

s impression 
rom these practical view 
m Fifth Aven: 


] 


ad ted 

» went below and got ir 
with Deacon Allen up 
the bait for 
first of defendin 
Crook, and then \ 
to the experience 


vice was a upon 

toa ] mn 

n the subject, 

bluefish ?”? making a feint 
bought 


best 
graceful way 
that the old gen- 
ost captivating man 
Yorker who | 
that } 
this twenty 


s senior, 
tleman thought 
he ever 


saw, an . W 1a 


} 
1 


the sense to ‘*: cent bone u 
ketched a ton o’ fish every mn 
is better’n a skeery chunk o’ block tin.’ 
ve and Peavey remained on deck, and when 
the 


nearest cleat, 


} 
seasc 


} 


year was lox 
Ree 
Deacon 
changed the taffrail for 
the former put the 
hand. Having merely dropped the 
the jib while lying at the wharf, it was but a mo- 


latter ex- 


and 


Townsend came aboard 
the 


into the new-comer’s 


helm 
peak and 
men.’s work to haul taut and start again, and in 
ten minutes the town of Muskeogue was a mile 
and a half off on the /s 
ind that little sloop bowling her nine knots mer- 


a brisk wind from the same d 


meralda’s port quarter, 


rily away before l- 
rection. 

Deacon Allen by this time had replaced t 
‘* York squids” upon all but a trice of lines with 
bones of his own manufacture, and Hodge had 
exhausted all the finesse of his nature to discov- 


er means for keeping him below, to avert the 


} 


ne 


consequences of his officious kindness as long as 
possible, when he guessed he would look around 
a little on deck, which guess, with a New En- 
glander, means certainty. 

**T kinder think the wind ‘ll haul round to the 
beam afore long, and then your smack will lie 
down up to the scuppers, and ef ye ain’t tol’able 
acquainted with this coast ve may capsize, for I 
guess ye ain’t much in ballast, be ye? Ye ain't 
no ways crank, be ye, nuther? We get flaws, 
and then, orful sudden off the pints, and 
so I guess I'd better take het 
ve hain’t got no objections.” 


now 
orful strong tew ; 
in hand a leetle ef 
**Oh, not in the least, Deacon 
have Mr. Hodge, 
heart and the mildest of voices. 


very glad to 


you,” said with a palpitating 


‘You go first, 
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f you please, 


aut 


Deacon comes aboard put | 2 
t 


Climax’s famous Lyceum speech, 
at the fisherman, Mr. President, and the 
man looked at him, and, Sir, they both 
at each otl " 


and turning square 
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*and waved him politely uw 
behind to 


der, following close witness thy 
lreaded encounter. 
The cabin of the 
raft, opened up directly forward of the w} 
Phe 1 
Allen’s eyes as they became flush with t] a 
er-deck was the Deacon of the other Meetir 
ind that Deacon At the same 
tant the Deacon at the wheel beheld the Dx 
ig up the ladder, and, to quote from Orat 


** He | 


Esmeralda, as in most 


very first oLject, therefore, that met D 


steering! 


omil 


, This 
Ise is ad 
icon Alle 
about, thrust | 


eply as possible into the po 


it tautol 


may seem 
it nothing ¢ 


Then De: 


equate. 
n stopped on the ladde1 
= has 


ckets of | 


wide 
ket, throwing a stern, hing 
Hodge, who pretended to feel a s 

the ot 


Simultaneously Deacon 


s Sei 
t 


direction examining | 
Tow 
a corresponding glance about ¢ 
Mr. Reeve and Mr 
the wheel so hard up that the Esmer¢ wel 
points off the wind before he knew 
Mr. Peavey became apparently fast asleep « 
cleat, and Mr. Reeve took three hasty stride 
ss his vexation. 
Yankee never suffers himself t« 
Where a*Middlk 
‘a Southerner would be likely to sl 
that he felt, just there de is most likely to 
it to himself. Hence 
was not now, any open rupture between the Di 
They had traded together, and met 
j the 
their private opinions ¢ f each other for mz 


hetween Peavey, and 


several yp 


ward to expre s 

The tru 
betrayed into a scene. Stat 
nan , | 
Ke 


there never had been, ar 


ay ** tew store;” all the while reser 
at the widest, the partisan t 
congregation meetings. So Deacon Allen 


Mr. Hodge 


ascended the ladder, 


converse, or, 


ing nothing out of and hi 


nails, and smiled g 
the other Deacon. 

** How de dew, Deacon Townsend ?” 

** How de dew, Deacon Allen ?” 

‘“<'Tol’able nice weather we’ve ben havin’ for a 
day or tew.”’ 

“Waal, yes. 

** Quite smart, thank ye. 

*Tolable ; the rheumatiz 
Townsend a leetle, but 
ways.” 

‘*Wa’al, I guess I'll look forrid 
Deacon Allen walked away to the b« 
Townsend holding on tight to the 
steering resolutely, as if he'd like to see the mat 
who'd take it away from him. Mr. Hodge sta 
aft with him, and Mr. Reeve followed Deac 
Allen to the lee shrouds, where he stood holdit 
on’t by a ratlin, and looking a long way ahead, 
as if he suspected breakers. Here the mainsail 
hid them both completely from the wheel. 

‘Right deown smart man that Deacon Town 
other Deacon, after a mo- 


Miss Allen well ?” 

All well to hum ? 
Mis 

other 


troubles 
we're all right 
a bit,” a 
ws, Dear 


wheel, and 


said the 


send,” 


ment. 








Feeling wonderfully relieved, Mr. Reeve re- 
plied, enthusiastically, ‘*Oh, very!” 

Jes’ so,” continued Deacon Allen. ‘* An 
old friend o’ yourn, I guess ?” 

‘No, I never saw him before. Mr. Hodge— 
that gentleman aft with the light mustache 
rht him down to the boat while you were 
below. You see he didn’t know I'd found you, 
and after I had gone up into Muskeogue, he 
went on his own hook and got Aim. It’s a ni 


hrou 


ural mistake, perhaps; for we were both recom- 
mended to get ‘the Deacon’ as the best fisher- 
mun in Muskeogue, and he engaged the one 
ve the Deacon. 


10's aft now, supposing him to 

are the Deacon, aren’t you? 

‘“Wa'al, yes. So’s t’other.” 

‘*Oh! there are two Deacons in Muskeogue, 

n? Yousee I don’t know much about chureh 
vovernment, anyhow.” 

‘ There’s half a dozen Deacons in Muskeogue. 
Chere’s two Meetins.” 

And you assist each other, I supipose ?” 

‘Waal, not exac’l, He helongs to one 
Meetin’, and I belong to t’other.”’ 

Deacon Allen said this, in spite of himself, 
with such a polemic acerbity of manner that 
Mr. Reeve caught sight of at least the title-page 
if the great Muskeogue controversy, and his for- 
mer anxiety returned. 

‘*Well, Deacon Allen, we're all very sorry for 
this mistake, and I hope you won't take any of- 
fense atit. Lengaged you in perfect good faith, 

uu know, and rely on you myself for all our 
luck at fishing; so you won't feel like backing 
out now, will you?” 

‘*Wa’al, no, young man. I kinder think I'll 
hey tew be putty bad afore I'll feel that way. 
But as it daon’t need tew at the wheel—not in 
this here sea, nohow—I'll call myself a passen- 
ger and make myself comfortable till your pilot's 
gin eout.”” And, by way of fulfilling his prom- 
ise, the Deacon sat down on the spare coil of the 
jib-halliard, leaned his head against the mast, 
leliberately drew his iron spectacles from their 
maple case, mounted them, and plunged into a 
eolumn of the Congregationalist, which he had 
just taken from the post-office before coming 
aboard. As he evinced no intention of reading 
loud, nor of imparting any further expression of 
his views extraneous to the article headed, ‘‘ Duty 
of Professors to Men of the World,” Mr. Reeve 
made his way aft again as quietly as possible. 

In the mean time Mr. Hodge, with occasional 
issistance, seemingly of a somniloquent nature, 
trom the gentleman on the cleat, had offered the 
explanation required to Ais Deacon, and with a 
generally similar result. 

After which the three junior partners betook 
their three pair of intimately related pantaloons 
flown the ladder, and held a cabinet, or at least 
a cabin, council. 

** Devilish close man that Deacon of mine,” 
said Mr. Hodge. ‘‘Swear I can’t make any 
thing out of him.” i 

**Mine’s closer still. I only wish I knew 
whether it’s a bad sign in Muskeogue when a 
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Deacon begins reading his church paper. Mine's 
doing it pretty severely forward against the mast; 
but whether it’s for pleasure, or as an exhil 
of the consolatory powers of faith in cir 
stances of great trial, I can’t say. I 
lieve my Deacon likes s, any way.” 

‘*Nor mine yours,” replied Mr. Hodge, 
fensively. 

‘* A pretty pickle 
‘help’ of yours!’ 
‘*A pretty pick 


any Deacons aboard a 


our own way to Cape Cod al 
0 helpless and lazy 


» and now you've got two! 


Peavey wel 
themselves sailors! 4 retty sailor a man i 
who comes aboard with : of books and paper 
like a parson, old snuiti-colored pantaloons on, 
tight in the leg! And where are their 

and tarpaulins, I'd like to know? And they 
don’t, either of ‘em, have any more roll in their 


gait than a shop-keeper. Why don’t they sing 


Vy 
‘Merrily O!' or, ‘T'was in the Bay o’ Biscay 


QO, the seas was mountains rollin’!’ 
does in Captain Cuttle? Then on 
stands at the helm looking pickles and thund 
and the other, you say, lies forward reading a 
church paper. Pretty sa s, ‘pon my word 
I don’t believe either of them ever went up thi 
futtock shrouds of a coasting brig 
both look as if they’d scraped themselves to skin 
and bone crawling through the lubber-hole.” 
And Mr. Hodge swaggered with an air of 
great nautical experience as he made use of thes 


even; they 


technical terms. The embodiment of marin 
heroism to Mr. Hodge was a man going up th 
futtock shrouds; while crawling through th 
lubber-hole represented the extreme of n ival ig 
nominy, from the fact, painfully conscious to h 
inmost soul, though not communicated to his 
friends, and happily not mooted by them, that 
he himself had never been able to nerve his na- 
ture for any other access to the main-top of a 
vessel than the hole aforesaid. 

‘* Well,” discoursed Mr. Peavey, calmly, ‘‘if 

y are not sailors it’s a great comfort to know 
you are, Hodge; and if you feel unsafe about 
their seamanship, why, perhaps, you can make 
them all right by lending them each a pair of 
your blue pantaloons.” 


SENTIMENTALISM. 

\ ? HAT is sentimentalism? Did you ever 

see the shudder of a withered and antiqua- 
ted prude when somebody happened, inadvertent- 
ly, to say ‘** Legs?” lat was sentimentalism, 
Did you ever hear a seedy old dandy, fallen upon 
the evil times of dingy linen and on the evil 
tongues of dunning laundresses, denouncing vul- 
garity and declaiming on refinement? Phat 
was sentimentalism. Were you ever told of 
fine ladies who enlarged the compass of their 
crinolines and hurried the making of their dress- 
es, but who, while they sipped their lemonade, 
lamented the miseries of seamstresses? That 


ee 


a 
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was sentimentalism. 


Have 


the 


you ever known wo- 


il 


men who wept 


the fic tit 


over 
Mrs. 
‘foul scorn” 

for that 


actual Mrs. 


penitentl SOTTOWS 


Haller on 


we 


1S 


ink 
magnificent 
Haller in so¢ 
ntimentalism. 


you, 
y} 


| 


ITast 
36 Have vou listened 


t 


tem- 


eloquen 


or liberty, but whose own 
‘ 'Th e 
ho never put a dollar in th 
help the poor!” ‘Ths 
Ilave yi u heard the 
val-fire of 
ned | ay with Burg 


} 


rich ¢ 


c a winter’s even- 


moiste is c] 


a pine-apple, murmur to 
he houseless and the cold! alas, 


gry and the 


» further, an 


fi 
thirsty!” but whose interest 
1 1e 


was like tl 


gasp of wind ? 


nterjection, 
That was sentimental- 
healthy 
er broken hopes and her 


} 
tn 


lave you heard the blooming and 


maiden complai 
| ieee 


aes} 


n of 


I 
uiring heart? ‘That was sentimentalism. 


‘youth, with the appetite of a lion 
gestion of a rhinoceros, sent you his 


un of 


i 
ie of poems, informing you, in a con- 
pistle, that 1 

irs and blood? That 

WwW) k sinner drive 
y—that is sentimentalism. When the worn- 
out lil that 


ali 


lis verses have been written 
W 


Ss sentimental- 
} 


en the sic ls about sanc- 


vertine eulogizes virtue- is sentiment- 


sm. t 


he dy Inge Spe nathrift preac hes on 


al ) 
alism. 


the wort 
When the 
pomp, the 


that is sentimer 


d 


luxury, the w 


scarde 


| courtier mourns over the 


ste, the deceitfulness of 


V kings, 


ynen 
lisenthroned, 


kings —that is sentiment: 
themselves, 
ished o1 


sm. 


uncrowned and ban- 
imprisoned, moralize 


rv and the unc 


( » vanity of 
ol] ’ 


that is sen- 


‘tainty of pows 
timentalism. When the companion of your 
youth, or the associate of your thoughts, or the 


f 
I 


sharer of your plans, with whom you have sworn 
valty at the altar of sacred friendship, 
refuses ) loan of half a dollar—that oath 
of his, surely, was nothing but sentimentalism. 
We do not un ke 
ism, metaphysically, 1 
if we were t 
attempt 
that sentimentalism 
moral 1 
+} 


eternal 


the a 


} 


lerta 


+ 


define sentimental- 
ically, or ethically, but, 
express our meaning without any 


) 
at dialectical exactness, we would say 
of the 
ture, or a perversion of imagination ; 
illusive confounded with the actual, 
y taken in preference to fact; either an 
ial self-deception, or a pretentious unreal- 
But our meaning will ec 
tinctly in the course of o 
tion. 
Satan, v 
angel of li 


is either a disease 


either 
or f; 
emotic 


t 


y 


ism. me out more dis- 


ir progressive elucida- 


v 


"e are told, 
ght; and so vice, by sentimentalism, 
assumes the guise of virtue. ‘The sentimentalist 
hies what the hypocrite is to piety, a striver 
falsehood; the one struggles to feel a lie, 
the other struggles to believe a lie: the lie may 
be at last believed and felt; but from the begin- 
ning both sentimentalist 

. 


can clothe himself as an 


1s to et 


I l 
yr 
I 


and hy] ocrite deceive 


th 
th 


ns more than they deceive others—es- 
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pecially the sentimentalist deceives himself 


most t 


intends to do it. 


n In simple, natural 
social morals, 
habit 

Sophistry can « 


, . 
a t 
( 


it is des] 
of thinking the 
lo mucl 


it there 


rately difficult t 
to be the 


help of cu 


a wrong 


with the 


ny 


stinctions ; Is ever Within 


reasoner that can not be refuted and t} 


» silent. Conscience has a terril 
} 


t 


life and when it seems to have et 


it is yet not dead but only sleepeth 
to awaken in sh 
Much 
the 


] 


possibly, 
and « 


the 


bers, 


ime, remorse, 
that 1 


Vast I 


lismay. civilized sox 
¢ 
f 


an 
ld fe 


tacit consent ¢ 1ajyority of 


1] } 
In all ages d by their inde pendent 
} 


victi r 


5 r rignt ¢ wrong, except 


ind ran exceptional few, may 


or to reverse, 


may maintain that such rever 


order of nature and of and t 


justice, 


rv ec 1 


al world is the 


omy of the soc 


of prejudice and of convention 
moral sense 1 
d 


tl 


and comm 
ot 


of incidental evi 


nh sense 
nary economy 


¢ } 
spite 
pit 


s its foundation not only 
y, but in the 
As 
be sophisticated or e1 
bi wrong-d 
testimony which the 


] 
a 


tions of humanit necess 


very 


its civilized existence. innate law 


t 


be repealed, it mus 


The grossest and th sest g-cloers ( 


ir own const 


gives to social Vv t 


I 


can 
a perpetual accusation. 


not endure thi 


The nce it 1s t] 


thieves make for themselves a theory 


t ¢ 


] 


taim ti 


ever, that has hardly audacity to « the ] 
of equity, but that is satisfied with bein; 
and indulgen t | 


ing lf-appre 


t 


1vé 
hi 


S¢ lf-1¢ spec 


Man can n 
y, hi 
and these 
} 


V W 


In some way Ss 


OWN) Sé 


the 


th 


ts thief 
refuge and t shelter of his theory 


a vocabulary that ec 


res 


H 


rresponds with | 


He tries to escape, by an artificial contrivar 


ignominy which the common language po 


him, and more than he fears punishment he s} 
this odium. As there is a dialect of thieves, 
is there a literature of thieves; a lite 
which men of genius, from Defoe onward, 


As might be ir 


ratu 


not scorned to contribute. 
wi 


hout reading it, this literature overflows wi 
sentimentalism ; ] 


} 


it 
minded, as well as delicately-handed, | 


and we have in 
ckpor 

nd b 

men adventurous in their public professior 


ets; burglars, buoyant, beautiful, a 


l rave 


admirable in their private character ; pirates, t 


) 


heroes of the s« a, highwaym« n, the he 
the land—both glorious in “ love and mu 
and murder itself has its romance, in which 
is made to appear as a sacred vengeance, or as 
a means by which a philosophical philanthropi 
proposes to benefit mankind. 

It is not, however, in such outlaw conditi 
that we can study sentimentalism as it shows 
self in natures of finer mould. In these it cor 
nearer to the heart, or intrenches itself even w 
in the heart. 


** My heart,” says a married man, 
writing to a married woman, ‘‘ is my only priest. 
It sanctifies to me the remembrance of my love, 
and makes Eliza holy.””. Why should not Eliza 





laim, after a stolen interview, ‘* Oh, poor Bob 
sin such a state about parting with ! Qh, 
f [had not been married!) Oh dear, what will 
I do, my darling Robert ? I have a husband 
ind five children, but I could desert them all for 
vou in your loneliness.” It is by the mystic 
falseh od or of that 
1en impose on women, and that women impose 
The difference generally is, that 
n are conscious of the imposition, and that 
are not. We recollect 
ago, the report of 


nonsense sentimentalism 


on themselves. 
women generally read- 
ars 
the letters of the guilty wife t 

- lover were on fire with s 
that rushed impetuously onward in a torrent of 
her 
ective—exX- 


ig, many ye a divorce 


} 


trial, in which 


pontaneous passion, 
turbid eloquence. It was evident that, on 
part, all was unconscious and unrefl 
ept when she wrote to her betrayed and absent 
It was equally evident that, on tl 
lover’s part, all was deliber: 


husband. 1¢ 
e and considered ; 
and that his 


‘e in their conversations and correspondence 


it 
hat he was always self-possessed ; 

ir 
was not only mere sentimentalism, but senti- 
mentalism of the weakest and the 
sh kind. Yet 
» and it bec 
r for wreck and ruin. 

When passion and inclination take the place | 
f truth and duty, woman is easily beguiled by 


mawk- 
rest 
a fatal pow- 


most 
to her it seemed sin 


mce 


ume deadly with 


sentimental phraseology. 
not 
they are i 


To do woman justi« e, 
bear to look on guilt and vice as 
n themselves, and she revolts at their 
Women in the saddest 
-women who can | 


* can 


sl Po 
g 
rnacular designation. 


lepths of infamy profane, 


bscene, brutal—yet, by a single term, may be 
shocked into shame. The cunning tempter ap- 
soul of woman I 


in order to | 
, and makes the deception of her high- 


peals to the veguile 
r nature the means of her corruption. 
utes the man who strips idealism from passion, 
In this 
spirit it was that Guiccioli could not bear By- 


ron’s ** Don Juan,” 
is said, some copies of the early cantos. 


or who tears sentiment even from vice. 


and burned in her anger, it 
Worst 
of all it is when sentimental sophistries shape 


themselves into systems, as from time to time | 


they have done, both in the ancient world and 
the modern, and, under the guise of individual- 
ity, spirituality, freedom, nature, teach and tol- 
These have 
ways had a mystic phraseology distinct from 
the common tongue, and have in this way con- 
their meaning. The 
rude plainness of Saxon English makes it an 
honest language; and therefore, in our day, the 
philologists of sensuality seek derivative ‘terms 
from the Latin or the French. We hear much 
of passional attraction, of elective affinity, ete., 
and these shiboleths of prurient have 
much and tragic injury to social and do- 


erate licentiousness. systems al- 


cealed the coarseness of 


desire 
mn 
nestic life. The loose mind calls its looseness 
ittraction, and gives way to it without curb or 
shame. Call it by its true name, ‘ /us?,” then 
the woman, or even man, it would not be easy 
to find in decent places who would dare to con- 
fess it. A wife has an honest, affectionate hus- 
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| or of opportunity. 


circumstantial. 


| the divine affinities of her inner nature. 
| the 
| he ar, the public eye has become SO aC 


Woman | 


| crime, but with a more visible and a mor« 


s loved he 


r with a loval heart, 


band, who | 
labored for industrious hand ; 
a mother as well as a wife; but 
impostor, whom a barber could not trim without 
cutting off in every atom of a hair the fragment 
of a rogue, meets her; he tells her of the god- 


* her with an 


some be ard d 


1 go to waste in her vulgai 
ie finds her linity,” 
he should 

borne, and quits the husband of whose goodnes- 
she was immeasurably unworthy. *Let her be 
ght to be called, a carnally- 

minded adulteress ; then her example would not 
ition 


like aspirations whicl 
in him sl 


dons the children whom s 


home; aban- 


never hav 


called, as she ou 
have the danger of an uncertain design 
Deal with man still more severely, since, in most 
} 


instances, through him it is that woman ever 
A woman stands forth 
if her mind 
so willed, she would change husband after hus- 
band, and hold herself in nowise accountable to 
Nothing here is wanting to an inces- 


comes the most debased. 
in a public assembly and asserts that, 


society. 
sant change, and a numberless variety, but the 
accidental absence of disposition, of temptation, 
The 
is in this confession, and all the rest 
Now tl 

monosyllable which properly defines the charac- 
ter of such a woman; and that, 
not write the word, defines it exactly. 


Vilest na- 
is but 


iere is only one Sax 


essence of the 
ture 


though we can 
Ye teven 


| this repulsive woman would revolt against it wit) 


a holy indignation, as a blasphemy against : 
But 


bli become so accustomed t 


public ear has 
sustome 
to read, this jargon of licentiousness, that th 
nerves of moral modesty are almost deprived of 
sensitiveness, if they are not entirely paralyzed 


All that 


vice may be said as truly of sentimentalism in 


we have said of sentimentalism in 


tang!- 

For one class of i] 
its boldest forms, the 
It is hard to be obliged t 


ble breadth of application. 
lustrations take, in some of 
crime of dishonesty. 
| state—but fact justifies the statement—that, ex- 
|cept to the immediate victims, daring feats of 
dishonesty have, for vast numbers, the fascina- 
We s: 


ious dishonesty, which, as men of scienee and 


tions of romance. y nothing of the insid- 
experience assert, corrupts many departments of 
business that are the nearest to our life—whicl 
traders themselves sometimes admit, and eve 

justify, as the necessary condition of payment 
and of profit—such dishonesty deeeives us, cheat 


us, robs us, and poisons us; but being, as it is 


declared, omnipresent, it exhibits no special cen 
tres for attention or attack: 
ure nor define it: we can neither 
resist it; though, like an infected atmosphere 
it may slowly kill us, we must even bear an 
breathe. It is not at all romantic; it belongs, 
rather, to ordinary existence; but of the 
who have made their millions by it 


one would give us his e3 


we can neither meas- 


remedy nor 


many 
we wish even 
erience in the manne 
and diction of Defoe, andé 
tle of ‘* Disuonesty Re 


** Autobiograp! is t r 


r the appropriate ti 
Barnum’s 
Burnham’s 


WARDED.” 
hetorical ; 


1y 
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‘* Hen-Fever” is too funny: we want an earnest 
book- 
'y the plain and strong simplicity of the Saxon 
mind. We do not ask for the brilliant roguer- 
*s of a ** Gil Blas,” dexterities of 
in ** Autoly a book which would 
rive us the prose of dishonest industry, and not 


-a book in genuine Saxon, characterized 


or the comic 


cus ;”? we want 
he poetry of witty or amusing charlatanism. 
there 
1ust be some one who has been long so prudent 


surely among the multitude of dealers 


ind successful in exchanging the least value for 
he most money—be it in matter or in mind 

to be able to supply us with such a book. 

is have it; and, written after the fashion t 

a mé 
the 


we have suggested, it would be a novelty, 
ter-piece, and a classic. It would not hav 
startling variety of Vidocq’s ‘* Memoirs,” 
penetrating eloquence of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Conf 


’ but, 


or 
sions ; more than either, it would be usef 
and instructive. 

But with 
which is regular and reputable ; 


our concern is not the dishones 


our concern 18 
with the dishonesty that is striking and salient 
in its manifestations. 

Take the case 


paltry, 


of mercantile failure. If it is 
the bankrupt is treated as a rogue, and 
Yet the man may have be 
gun with real capital, may have toiled with un 
resting constancy, and been at last only the help- 
If the fail- 
ure is enormous, the bankrupt is treated as a 
prostrate hero; even the creditors who are bruised 
in the crush of his fall treat 


becomes a beggar. 


less victim of inevitable misfortune. 


him as a brother: 
they are ready to bind up his wounds, and, if 
Should 
maid- 
soul!” old-lady mammas 
sigh, ‘* What a pity!” and old-fogy papas groan 
out, ** What business talent the rascal had!” 
That last epithet, though spoken in a good- 
natured tone, should probably have been spoken 
seriously, and would have been the designation 
which the cheat deserved. For oftentimes such 
& man is nothing but a cheat—an adventurer, 
who has no capital but the brass of his impu- 


they can, to set him on his feet again. 
he be young 


—) 


youths say, ‘* Poor fellow!” 
ens simper, ‘* Dear 


dence, and no sources of credit but the inven- 
tions of his cunning—an adventurer, who trades 
upon chance, thrives upon his own insolvency, 
and grows rich upon other men’s losses. 

Take the case of fraud. The pen, in these 
times, is as sweeping an instrument of plunder 
No robber- 
knight of the Middle Ages, with his own good 
sword and his armed followers, could, by a year’s 
fighting, so enrich himself as one of our clerkly 
depredators can by the ingenuities of some quiet 
scribbling. The very quietude gives it a sort of 
silent grandeur, and it is only in the crash of 
the catastrophe that we learn the depths of pow- 
er which lay within the silence. But in these 
mental activities, as in all others, there are va- 


as was in other times the sword. 


rious orders and degrees of genius—‘‘ one star 
differeth from another in glory.” An operator 
with a mere mediocrity of talent, or possibly 
limited in the sphere of his activity, absorbs only 
the funds of a five-cent savings bank. ‘ An- 
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a good word. ** Convey, 
66 Forty 


her eminent authority 


SORB” is 


quoth Ancient Pistol. 
it,” quoth anot 
we define it, and 
what 


. } 
eall, 


by “absorb 
by it, good Sirs ? 
what An Pistol 
Ancient Pistol ? 
he 


mean you 


good Sirs, ent 
what meant St 


stealing, Sirs; ¥ 
soften it to af 


slan may sav we 


mental, and are ey 
melting mood.” 
Your petty genius, 


then, « 
nk. Y 


capital of a wealthy b 


a five-cent savings | 
absorbs t 


rrasp 
5 i 


er 
bank; and a genins has been known tha 
as 


so multiply itsel beggar thre 


once; which was as if the dog Cerbe 


be munching old Charon with ont 
the passengers with another, and, wit 
craunching the boat. Buta 

pacity can absorb sublimely wi 

and divided work. genius can easi 
sorb all the taxes of a State, a ; 
all the « 1} ital 


ilway ec my 


Such ¢ 
millionaire corporation, 
millioned rs ! and st 
would easily absorb all the 
but would look upon the ] y 
ever comes near the treasury as utterly ben 


taxes of 


ittance ¢ 


lis notice. 

We make no separate specification of for 
since nearly all fraud includes forgery, and 
forgery is itself but an intensified 
fraud. 


Now men of this genius are, 


manner of 


for the most 
sentimentalism 


ke 


Some 


sentimentalists, and by 
terms with society and themselves. 
them are patriots. They burn with the lov 
country, and they weep over the corruption 
the age; they denounce the degeneracy 

day, and with sorrow look back to the time 
the fathers; they are zealous to serve the st 
and to restore the purity of an 
are reformers; all tyranny and oppression 
hateful to them; an 
their sight; they would, indeed, allow the wor! 


ient virtue. ‘ 


excess 1S abomination it 


‘‘cakes,” but they would take away its ‘al 


and in all things have for their maxim—mod 
tion, justice, and liberty. They are philanthr 
pists, they deplore the miseries of the poor, and 
subscribe munificently to charities. They are 
men of public spirit, and there is no ceasing t 
their exertions for the interests of the communi 
ties in which they live. A man brought num 
bers to bankruptcy by the enormity of his frauds, 
but it was pleaded in his favor that he was e1 
thusiastic for the prosperity of the city. They 
are occasionally men of piety, and have some- 
times for years the credit of a religious reputa- 
tion. When the crime is revealed people ex- 
claim, ‘* Who would have thought it? and they 
were so powerful in prayer!” They are men of 
taste. A man absorbed all the capital which 
the bank of his village possessed, and when he 
was detected the people and the papers seemed 
never to tire of telling what a beautiful house he 
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mind h 
They 
hearts. 


himself, and what elegance of 
] d in his grounds and gardens. 
men of sensitive and impassioned 
in his bitter 


loveth 


said of woman * She 


way, 


much, and she many.” It was 


woman satirically ; it might be said seri- 


f man, when his tendency is to 


qui k to love, a 


ibsorbing class are 
ve and when the catastrop| 


arrives the darkest portion of the tragedy 


number of bleeding aff h 


tions whi 


large amount of sentimental 


the catastrophe occasions 
s of the 


ially they 


much gi 

I y affect Byron, a 
of his despondent song charm 
days of Dr. Dodd 
ry, in particular, has been : 
Yet, 


1einous of social ISeS, 


class are 


Since the 
ro- 
after murder, 
it have usually been attra 
ratiated no small amount of 
} We remember some years ag 
ing young man was prose: 
and merely 
1 He had 
and when h 
eyes were weeping for 
n he \ 
all the y 


rses, and wh« 

reports did 
to render his fate romantic I 

s, this was nothing to the diseased sympathy 

h | met 


1 char letters fre 


is sorrows in secret. The number 


icter of ym women, found in 


» possession of such men, we can allude to only 
Not they 


they often show fine 


most serious sadness. 


f the Minerva-Press order 


aiwavs are 


ntal culture, but in the same degre« show 


the, 
ney 


nd of good sense. 

Toward the close 
omwell’s reign a pamphlet 
Murd 


of civil strifes and 


» want of moral tr: 


ol 
LAKE 


ining 
» the case of murder. 
f ¢ appeared under 
tle of ** Killing no and even in 
factions the idea 
is considered atrocious. But in our day there 
ms to be a very general persuasion that ‘‘ kill- 
zis no murder,” if the killer has money, friends, 


on, and the faintest shadow of provocation 


rexcuse. ‘To kill somebody does not now so 


ften incur infamy as achieve fame, gain public 
ittention, and excite private inquiry. De Quincy 
wrote an essay on ‘* Murder” asa ‘‘ Fine Art;” a 
ypular author should write another ‘‘ Essay on 
Murder as a Fine Act.” Always there is some- 
thing fine discovered in assassination by a killer 
who is well-dressed and of sufficient funds, and 
uticularly if ‘‘a lady is in the case.” He is 
iivalrous, of noble sensibilities, all alive with 
xalted manhood, boiling hot with magnanimous 
idignation, and so he becomes the hero of a 
mantic story, which overflows with pity, praise, 
nd pathos. Grave and elderly people shake 
their heads; but girls dream over it, boys throb 
at it; by-and-by a girl becomes ‘‘a lady in the 
case,” one boy grows to be an injurer, another 
an avenger. And there are those who esteem 
this bloody-minded spirit as the protection of 


family purity, 


honor; there are 


thos 
and the careful death-b] 
of insulted dignity. 


rity consis. 


nature 


committed an irreparabl wrong, al 


er, or a husband, has taken just 


that ail tl 


hav 


1") 
Is be! 


not 


fia 
did the br 
husband's love 


were tl 


p 
his work 
time of his existe! 
not onl 
which likewise 
He | 
but in fact, a tragic p 
ful t 


life into view. lay 
still the 


rt - 


to him so fat makes him important, and 


supplies him with excitement. He is aware tl 


throughout the iuch thoug 
much talked of ; and 
Do not men for 


traverse the 


comn 
of, 
fame ? 
wildernes 
pests of lead and iron 

: ct nd mn 
liter- 


sym- 


if a forlorn hope ? 

j » with visitors 
ary, artistic, scientifie 
patheue 


tiates 


, pious, philanthropic, 


and through all these media he ingra- 


individual interest, general observation, 


universal curiosity, sometimes even the lk 
The more monstrous his deed « 
of death the greater his attraction. If 


his wife, 


woman. 


administering 

ay tod Ly, keeping her in 
tending, at the same time, 
tion, all Western Saxondom is alive to | 


slow pr 
1 rid 

weeks of 
a martyrdo1 

irh ev=- 
ery particular of a hardened, hypocritical, un- 
malefactor. His character, innately 
savage and sensual, manifested itself in a ple- 


natural 


beian way, and, according to circumstances, as 
Lothario or Tartuffe—a gay suitor and a grave 
saint; a combination, according to his vulgar 
of sentimentalism and sanctimonious- 
} 


good 


nature, 


ness. Give the transgressor youth, looks, 
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ind education, on the interest 

omes most ardently pocti 
deepens into the ro 
into the impassioned 

» doctor, we call 

pra tice 

ll did n 


Li 


om«¢ to m! 


respectable 
which his ski 
expenses with them 
s inadequate to meet. 
wh age who was devoted to him with the 
uthusiasm of affection an 
end he induced to supply him wi 
lreds of | | 


dollars, which the 
rrowing. 


I When th 
ime to give him the money, the dea 
that friend 


soned liquor. 


is lovingandt 

i] 
ai 
to di 


nl 
rink, 
The 


but while waiting 


n his own office, invited 


1 kil ‘ ; 
und killed him with px mur- 


r was convicted: 


the cx 


tion, was fill tl 


t wonder at 


s, his comeliness 


and love- 


rdon. 


n when 
lifving, is } 
e mostly those of cons 10us 


When simply un- 


r unfully sug 
ir last moments ar 
unconscious dece ption, 

they seem always to assume that a 
f a wicked life, from 
it commission of a cruel deed, they 


and red the 


any good man would dare to presum¢ 
the cl 
imidst the tears and sorrow ¢ 
he bless 
in warning; they become q 
bat 


unreal « 1es 


se Of a Virtuous course 


f the many 
1 


1 him, and whom These men 


ery urgent 


id in exhortation ; generally there 


Iden vanity in their tness ; 
ne to common sinners has a sort of condescen- 
like Topsy, they are elated by 


, and, | 
whi 


in it 
their peculi 


But their usual manner of extend- 


a ud ‘ 
daistinction iniquity 
} 


i forgiveness to enem more indica- 
tive of self-confidence and s« 


t is of contrition or h 


1¢e8 18 


ever 

If-righteousness than 

umility. 

Very frequently, howe ver, the deception is en- 

ly conscious, act 
, and they know it. 

he beginning, they play it to the last, con- 


They speak falsely, they 
They assume a part 
sistently they close it, and in a breathing of per- 
The 


cused and the con- 


jury they gasp into eternity. ordinary 
modes of dealing with the ac 
victed tends to foster both kinds of deception 
A man who is fully aware of his malefaction 
finds that in trial his defense rises into eulogy. 
Ile is not at all the individual he took himself 
to be; he never before had understood his own 
1e comes to the same conclusion as 
y ill-treated 


cruelty ; it 


worth; and | 
s advocate, that he is an exccedin; 
son. 
aoes not 
loubt; it is willful conspiracy; an 
After 
s no end to the attention which he 


His prosecution at all is ¢ 


deserve even the credit of an honest 


aouvdt: outrageous 


injury ; a positive injustice. conviction 
there i 
he is visited for prayer, for pictures, for biog- 


the whirl of ex- 


receives 


, from idle curiosity: in 
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ood prou 
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f° away innocent 
) ; iracter of a 

and in that chara 
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irresponsible e> 
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Is 
Why 


a ie 5 
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tinacious persecution of an urge A 
ments him, or by inquiries which 
willingness Th ors 

tinst humanity, and it defeats its own 


It isagainst right. 1] 


to answer? is 18 


or does worse. 


a man has inalienable right—a 


his own thoughts. 


gallows 


hou intrude, nor try to reach them 
ning or contrivance. ‘The last liberty of 
should be held sacred, and that libe rt) eve 
clergyman is not entitled to violate. 


tal confid 


ence or mild suggestion 
him. If there 


doubt of guilt, the man ought not 


allows 1s 
to be 
if there is no reasonable doubt, of wha 
The must 
the 


condemned 
law . but neither 
that he should 
or curiosity of the public 


confession ? 
of 


require s 


demands 
morality 


] 


scruples 


may kill the body, and it does; but besides t 


there 


has the right to do. This questioning of 


condemned, as we have said, is against human 
ty, for it keeps the mind in agitation and unc 


tainty—puts it to the shame of telling a us 
truth, or tempts it to the desperati n of telli 


On these no human pow 


is nothing else that it can do, or that 


n 
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in had a he: 


think of the memoral 
closed his orati 


\W ipp is that be 
‘love and murder” mostly 


lv, tired « 


of injury, or 1 
ibandonment ; 
idy hand she 
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menial order « f ser 
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frequently « accom- | stimul: 
he writes no pr 
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’ she clothes herself with »nigl 
1 vail, and so becomes the mysteri- 
*¢ Destiny” 


f a fatal ** Destir 


n m choi 
it we have confined our thoughts to th 
spect of our subject. ie truth or marty) mes neé 
= 1 or, the Good Man’s Temptation and 
ridiculous ideas of life which it ( umph?” Then ‘‘ Altamont; or, the 
have pleased us more ; t our reflect he Covered Countenance,” gives us a Cc 
those grave result : ] 
: : ee 


or, bravery, and myste 


erious a 


could not help doing so 
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13 bv force to 
f er that y an 
" — 1] — , } } 
lear If any | villainy of these sensa hough as 


1 is not ade-| red and grim as the banne 


hich those morbid cor ditions of 
fosters so often 

rs of a Chinese army, 
ion and in- 


itimentalism 
ntimentalism 


should object that sent 


them to re- | assume to have a te ndency of edificat 
is intended to 


to such grave results, 
in the | struction. A virtuous 1m} on i 


juate ilts, we ask 
ll some characters the most noticeable in th 
irst French Revolution. Let hink ‘| be made by ‘* The of the Gloomy 


them thir le by ; 
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Che 
This ore 
and the 


he blood-and-thunde 


admitted, are 
immoral, bu 
in youth tl 
to di 
lnagmation : 
1 of passion ; t 
onventional rest 
de of human ¢ 
love, for easy 
ce; on the ma 
s, ambition, di 
m 


W 


e find much in certain spheres of common 


] i 
much that is given an turned in their re 


rocal influences of ea » other. 
in maudlin conve i 

lity, enthusiasm, a1 

terjecti¢ nal style of criticism a st) 
sm which dispenses with feeling, imagit 


judgment, and which consists of raptur 
exclamations, as ** Oh, how beautiful!” 
ww divine!” * Sure ly never was any thing mo 
! ‘Oh, to hear si h eloquence “ 


in such wisdom! 


veliness!” ** Oh, to re 
miracle of g 

ning to such entranc- 
ing music ! \ > unsus} 
es to the de } ths of the moral nature, and excites 1 andmain vt 
all the immortal cravings of the deathless s} us sentiment 
it!” ** Surely to feel thus is to find eternity!” r advocate. s speec] 
‘* And this is the absolute!” is conscious art 
Nor do we less frequently notice in oratory a | 


I lagement 


morbid sentimentalism. We notice it often in than ] 
the pulpit, in religious meetings—glaringly in before the jury re deepest bh 
1 her forbidding countenance 
wherein the spirit of such declamations prevails. their view. Toward t 


iis rhetoric. 


Exeter Hall declamations—and in all assemblies thick vail his 


se of his spe 


We have found sentimentalism on the stump advocat | 1 himself tl 


placed t 


at the jul 
found it there in some of its most lackadaisical same time, his client and 
whimperings, and in some of its most diluted situated so that no look, turn, or gest 
mixtures of melancholy-and-water. We have gasping, groaning, writhing, pe 
found it also in a parliamentary modification. he thus adapted to 
We have heard it in Congress. We have heard 
it in State Legislatures. But we had no idea 


had ever reached to the primitive and 


hi 1 words 


pointing to his client, gazin 


‘ ° aed not, gentlemen, her in cl 
unsophisticated region of Utah—that region in customary suits of solemn 1 
whicl 16 progressive Saints commenced the r windy surspiration of 
‘ Latter-day” Millennium with some domestic » nor the fruitful river 

. — . } or the dejected hav 
institutions of the ancient patriarchs—in which why 
Millennium men and women have been taught That can denote her t 
to come nearer to nature than the ancient patri- * * * * 
rehs ever ventured. We were painfully sur- For she hath within her wh 

> — . Thee _ } rapping. 

prised to discover that the artificial language of These but the trapping 


sentimentalism could ever have had utterance in This quotation did the business. 


Yogether with all forma, 


an assembly so representative of innocence as a the last piece of pathetic chicken-pie. 

Mormon parliament. But here is how an ora- could hold no more. They were fil 

tor in that assembly speaks : ruminated, they digested, and they for 
‘* Language, Mr. President, fails me ade- Our theme may appear to many 





A VOICE FROM 


treated; and yet there are sombre topics 
it 


n touched, as, for instance, 


+ 


rkly 
s t llv bel r } » | e 
1 naturally beiong to that we have not 


uicides and duels, 
and despair. 


all their associated passions 


ive written ourselves out of 


A VOICE 


A PALACE AND A 


is a corner in London where a chape 


i l and ¢{ 
pel covers the street ; in the aftert , the shadow 


1 half-shadow from each of these buildings, fllin 


STOOD in the crowded city, 


| 


Itry summer day, 
d the varying passions 
. 


n in their rage and ] 


east arose a temple, 


Ipture light and gay; 


i} 
ol] 


a gloomy 


front 


And evermore, at morning, 
From the i 

n the subject highway, 

] falls : 


ity 
even, 


temple’s stately walls, 
shadow 
And 

From the prison’s fi 


evermore, at 
rowning walls, 
Upon the subject highway, 


A mighty shadow fall 


And 


The human currents run, 


evermore, between them, 


Shut out by temple and prison 


From the light of the blessed sun: 
thief and the toiler jostle 


The Ith 


And, close by the daughter of fashion, 


of wea and fame; 


scions 


There passes a child of shame 
Alas! on the noontide highway, 
Tis ¢ 


This unnatural blending of riches 


1 ghastly sight to see 


With cannibal poverty. 
For my heart was sick within me; 

And gone were the dreams of my youth; 
I was face to face with terror ; 


I was grappling a horrible truth. 


For the crowds met not as brothers, 
Nor yet as man with man; 

They were herded like beasts together 
In some Eastern caravan ; 

Where the whip is the common master ; 
Where the strong oppress the weak ; 

Where the weak upon the weaker 


Their petty vengeance wreak. 


FROM 
PRISON 


aon ¢ 


THE STREEPFT. 


of 
te the 


we have writ readers out patience ; 


vet, after al ly to indica truis! 


that veracity and real he only sources ii 
human life and human character of power an 


,y.r 


» 
Y 


THE STREET. 


ON EACH HAND.” 


front one another. In the morning, the shadow 


en at r 
y It is a 


f the n ] vonday, when all ¢ 


lways 


jark in that 4 


isbands | 1 


jleared and bloated ; 


wives all | ard and pal 


lage 
bankers 


ike 


upon portly 
night 


mi 


and 


no now are 


An 
From a bitt 


‘Society genders the serp 


’s lif 


soul with 


oison society 


-born ladies 
Shrink back from a sister’s approach ; 
I saw the poor man covered 
With dust 
And I 
‘Th 
They are but the grindstones of hatred, 


That and the knife. 


from the rich man’s coach; 
as the wheels dashed onward 


the heralds of strife 


mused, 


y 


are but 
sharpen the ax 
And then, as the water-carts followed, 
Turning the dust into mud, 
almost longed for a vengeance 
might sprinkle that dust with blood 
For my heart was sick within me, 

And my thoughts were sombre and dun 
As the cloud that steamed from the kennel, 

"Neath the heat of a glaring sun. 


A woman, in sable vestments, 
Came mingling with the throng ; 
Her step was like distant music 
Her tones were like sweetest song: 
She seemed to walk with the angels, 
As she passed along the street, 
| To the sound of inaudible music, 
And the tramp of invisible feet. 























d children, 
followed her 
ersed 


And set pale faces aglow: 





to and fro: 
with their hag 





bloated husbands 





lo the drunken and 

She in Christ’s dear name 
Till they slunk away from her pre 

To their work, in very shame. 


(nd ever, to 
Her 
lo each 
But 
Not with the eye of the body, 


Not 
Not 


md her teaching 
hand and her 
she 


most of 


spoke In 


i 


all to me; 


with m 
sut my soul couk 


A hymn that was all unsun 







Mourn 
Of the 


not! mourn not 


dead and buried past ; 








one forever 


And the 


We dwe ll 


Is gone 


other we shall not hear; 


in the mighty 


present, 


And that is our proper sphere. 






left behind them 


shames ; 


names 


from the 





know the dew 

And the 
We 
Without uprooting the 


must 


must tear the weeds from our 


flowers. 






there is a God 
And there is a God in Art: 
And Heav’n but asks of manhood 
That it shall do its part 
Though the wounds of the 
And as sore as sore may be, 
Yet the universal heal 
Is Christian Charity. 


in Nature, 


world 





‘Though yonder, within the prison, 
The multitudes sicken and die, 
Yet the close and steel-barred windows 

Look out on a hopeful sky. 
hough yonder, within the temple, 

The priests may pray and entreat, 
- 


1e sound of their organ-music 


Is dumb ‘mid the roar of the street. 
‘Humanity, toiling in bondage, 

From most immemorial time, 
Ifath bowed to the call of error, 


Hath cringed to the lash of crime; 





gard mothers, 


mildew, 
storm from the vernal shower 


garden 


are many, 
























turned for comfort to the 
him to life. 


( 


so fitting for the 


1Llows 
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kind to the poor in their s 
kind to th ! their } 
both are the o of m 

1 both are in need of 


temple and prison shall crur 
sink alike to the sod: 





id not on the f h of God 
1 heart grew light = 
And t vail on 1 brain s 
I said Let us r woma 
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ae 
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] 


bos 


mm, looked up to him with 
early love. 
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1 allt ly from hi Ss 
I t10) black eye nad gt 
r ] firm yet pl ire-lov 
hty for fier y r 
id given them all to me, his « t 


the infant tl 
ength the calm succeeded to t! 
ie heard, 


) look at 


in the quiet, 


heaven, he learned resignati 


ties which vet 


The 


the eyes 
He named 
it means pearl, and no other name 


frail, fair babe 





little white thing, lying 
in the nursery or nestling to a strat 


her Margaret th 
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A LETTER, AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


n for her all he had, and to him, Wi 
» was indeed a pearl of great pri June 
was fair. She looked lik 


the early painters chose 
V painted angels, She 


li—you saw such three 


ul pa l your respects to Pag 
s were like the 


} 
i] 


sky in color 


ie and cloudless, with : 
hs tender and tranquil as a 

small and delicate features a 

miles came not too often, b 

n to their home 

the smiles were ali 

required a safe-condt 

1 faultles | 


iti 1) 


ioroughly ana » its taste, and ret 


1 time to the draught with new zest ar 


something about us 
«J to tell you wh lid. 
t was early in the month of June, 
We were living very quietly out 
‘ternoon at five o’clock pi : 
siness being over at that h ind often 
ght with him some mercantile friend to din 
go back in the evening, or, if he were not a 
ly man, to occupy a spare chamber and drive 
) town with him in the morning. Margaret 
I never 


saw much of these visitors beyond 
king ourselves agreeable to them at dinne tched a messenger into town 
We voted them old fogies, and never imagined re for | rs for Miss Livermore 
possibilities of entertainment from their so- 


We saw very few young people either 


ty 


Ve had so many sources of amusement at home 
l in each othe 


t r that we did not trouble our- 
lves about beaus and parties, and 


wer 


Most likely 
were enjoy- | his unknown correspondent too 
ga pleasant season as grown-up daughters at » amused by her. We 
me, which is very rare, now that g are per We called him 
mitted to step from the school-room to the ball- 
room, to waste their first bloom ir 


tions of fashionable life. 


and sai 
1 the dissipa 
i 


a- 
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we noticed as he drove uj wa rl and 
e was not alone We wer ] ; 
from our window, but Mar- id colors, hurry 


to recognize the visitor. hey deepened the sense 


odious Mr. Thorndike!” sh ried. it, with the dreamy speculativenes 


thank fortune, 


voldal 
nla 
ua 


ill-lookit 


Mar 


ts on therm, 


K 
any petty 
When we wen 
Thorndike 1 
‘Good 
Miss Ma 
H 
frequent 
ly quite fe 
apa “dat me, 1e poetic enthu 
We left them at inner arliest | eyes was repla vy the shrewe 
possible moment, and went out of doors. The pression which-betokened the keen mat 
grounds around our mansion were well kept and ness. 
spacious. Papa liked breathing room, and did Ver Miss Otis. You 
: ld 


by his neighbors. j 2 it ci building 


both loved, where 
a dusky clump of pi row i ll. Int rugged and real as his own fortune 
centre wa rustic it, ing on which we are right. was certainly quite a dif 
could lo u , boles toward | subject upon which I designed to speak t 
the west. The air was fi ’ the rich, bal- In advance I must implore you both to f 
samic odor of the pines. Under our feet the my plainness of speech. I am a business 
fallen lea were piled so soft and thick you | little used to ladies’ society, and accust 


could not hear a footstep. The winds among’ say my say in the fewest and most simple w 
the boughs talked together all day overhead, and | I received a letter three days ago signed ‘G 

our hearts interpreted them; and now, looking | Livermore.’” 

afar over other hills, we saw the crimson glory Margaret was pale, with a look like n 

of the sunset. We both, for different reasons, | in her face. I felt my own cheeks turn ¢ 
liked to watch it. I, because it seemed to be-| son. Angry tears rushed to my eyes, but I 
long to me. I could fancy myself in harmony | forced them back. I beat the ground nervously 


with those gorgeous colorings, those fantastic | with my foot. It is a trick I have when I ne 
clouds. The phantom shapes hurried on with-| great self-control, and yet my impatience m 
out rest were like my thoughts; changeful as | find some outlet. ‘* Well?” I said, inquiringly 
my moods; irresponsible as my life. Margaret ‘‘ Well,” he calmly proceeded, ‘*I knew the 
liked them by the authority of contrast. She| handwriting. I have often seen Miss Margar 
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| ite chirography in h 
I recognized it, and I recognize 
n, Miss Otis. 
ou despise us, and have ce: 
I spoke defiantly, and looked 


with eves which strove to scorn hi 


Miss Otis; a moment's consid 
ince you that if I despised you Is 
t have taken the trouble to sp 
is matter. I believe I am jus 
but I do not pretend to be 
1 benevolence. Your fat 
1 as his daug 


> more pa 


vou must 


tih] 


ead that 
you had been left mot 
ve taken no noti 
it my friendship for your 
a duty toward his da 
rlish freak, and its rep 


} 


) be assumed as a probability 


) 
to say to you that no y 
il ho I 

anony- 


a lady 1 name, perhaps I 1 ) 
but it is my opinion that, ex- h let) had ever fou n any gen- 
business matters, y should never be | tlema before. True, we did not know many 
: - rel ve | aesbe hom t compa , . e not yet 
ht to say all ** out, nd y ! wel ao among 
LAY a bi would, 
1 who have no brother. Am I forgiven ?” 
Margaret went up to him and offered him her 
hand. Her aspect was pale still, but no 
like marble in 
Her soul shone transfiguringly thro i 
nd kindled her eyes into tenderness, which h hink he took all the more } 


tears served to heighten. Her voice was | acquaintance because his life had ] 
reighted with feeling. too much occupied with business f 
‘Not forgiven, Sir, there is no need of that; | tivate friendships among women. 
you have shown yourself our true friend, and | tainly very attentive to us. After dinner we 
ve thank you—I and my sister. Do not fear} used to leave papa to his nap and the evening 
that we shall fail to profit by your kindness.” papers, and wander off, we three, into the woods 
He held her hand a moment, then he placed | and dells which lay not far from our home 
in it our silly letter and turned away. None of us knew enough of artificial enjoyment 
I caught the sheet from her, tore it into frag-| to spoil our zest for the simple pl 
ments, and scattered them to the winds. quiet life. We rejoiced, lik ippy children, 
‘What would I give,” I cried, ‘‘ that we had! over a rare flower, a cw é a pretty 
never written it! To have disgraced ourselves! stone. We talked about every thing—politics, 
so in Mr. Thorndike’s estimation—it is too bad! | religion, poetry, fashion, business, and f nally we 


was cer- 


isures of our 


i 
I shall never bear to see him again; shall you, | got one day to talking of love. Mr. Thorndike 
Margaret ?” had no patience with flirtations. He spoke of 


‘Certainly: I shall see him with far more’ them in terms of unmeasured severity. He also 
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uld not und 


1an could ever venture 
so old as himself to ma 


gest love, he held, could make marriage 


ppy, and certain 
where ther 


Tare 


as, to all but 
and court 


as singular, 
she was so sweet, and gentle, 


used often to envy 
ry popular—-far 


her temperament s r so per- heart upon my sl 
» attentions of on 


malanced, the we r hi: ) 10 
1 i ast, of her admirer gan to seem se 


interested look A. 
1 like an East Indian—gre\ a young divine, of the poetico-ror 

» slightest draught, : b dd tic hool, who was j then making quit 

t sation. He was handsome; graceful in 1 


urnaces and | as not s 

, ww. However, we M 
motion, and the subject of love anc 
was not afterward renewed between « 
It was clear enough, from what Mr. 1 
r seek to Carlyle, Dickens 


hose eclee 


ar- n with one of t 
1 tures of whit 

omes to that net.” 
George Herbert, gentle Elia, Festus 


Milton, Shakspeare, ¢ 
) Bail 


horndike had said, that he would neve 
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rn, serious or profane, poet or essayist 

ot contributed to enrich his sermons ? 
‘Words, d@rs,” said papa, when we h 

ro and hear Mr. Staunton; ‘* xcuse me. 

I vh I no more Ww 

perhaps, | lo twitha ] 

irds who were | as | ly heart Had } 

\ I s] yuld h iV 


} 
as I esteen 


theology 
} 
™m 


I ha 


d unwitting! 
if was he 


it re, as 
ind Mar; et, 
vhen I hat she seeme¢ 
nk Heaven and the comm 

1 from my father, I should not « 


that I had no idea sh 
id no story-book set 


ke Ignatius 


¢ ] 
1¢ 


Mr. Staunton, 
than I had almost ever 
: ; aS = 


and Heaven had s 


in 
e of temper t 
L that I had ne t if 1 

she di LK¢ | 1 me, 


nswere 


eal demonst 


ch made it 


> oblisx 


She listenc 


stood lett 
x. I though 
I could not be 


round fot 


ll when Mr. Staun va a littl 
room, conclu she turned 


concealing 


1 up I saw an unfam 

Ile spoke hoarsely : 
he, is Margaret 
Laura? Perhaps I 


you know you have treate 


} 


en as n 


ie 
. She went on undress 
had not told her that Mr 
1d then knelt down, with 

r pray 


t 


ittentive, but sh 
means ruc S yi : I I S$ 4 
“gee 

as if I 


rv fie 


to sa 


rence 


istincts Wi 
ever i come in 
I Staunton visits h 
h tured, though Margaret « 


ul beneath 
his hand 


r. Staunt 


had offered her 
bout this 


much on 


re is poyerty ¢ 
»exterior. The soil is too poor for whole- 
all that exotic luxuriance of mons 

He dwe It 


me grain where 
transplanted flowers springs up 

ew moments more he left. When I an 
my sister, he answered 


pilgrims and strangers 
a 


he bewailed t 


city here 


In a f 
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of earthly hopes rin , | 
large ly from that school of bar lini ! It was Mr. Thorndike. 
father, 


storms whistling and t 


ver them, all at once. In thi 


notional development he I 


were r 
a fluir way to consol If 
[ shall give 
much by me 


idder, I wl 


his not coming to us. It w 

The commercial earthqual 
need in the fall had been 
vinter, and bursting out now an 
whelm its victims with a financia 
loward spring the f 
requent but more sever 


led so lon 


n Samson, blind and uted 
uled down upon himself the temple of Da 
Few merchants had time for much social civ 
It was all they could do to fight the 
han -hand conflict going on 
uid Mr. Thorndike was 
that he had a great 
loubtful how 
meet his engagements. 
v't you help him?” I asked, when he tir 
‘ he sprang from the sofa 
to Ignatius Thorndike’s side. ‘* Yes, my 
obstinately refused to |} are right; you could do no other way. 
A ‘No one can do more k ortune is Only loss. There i 
se times,’ he said, ‘than look out for him- | lute ruin e save the ruin of inte 
You have children, and I have none. ou | utter wreck but the wreck of honor 
by fire; only the b: 


ré an older man than I, and not used : in d and puritied 
to struggling and privation. I shall remember are destroyed.” 
1 


ll my life this fi i} h w would hand, her white deli 
lare to be friendly; but I must stand or fall that did not look as if there were any st 
lone—I dk know which it will be.’ He isa/in it to labor. He glanced at her figu: 
ble fellow, girls; not.many like him in these nder and so graceful, arrayed with such c¢ 
days, wh I le hold honor and faith and | simplicity—a woman whom it seemed no } 
rie hip as mere fictions.” “0 venture win. Then he lo 
I turned to look at Margaret. I wanted to. steadfastly her eyes. What did he 
see how she was affected by this praise, but she ry 4 y were luminous, as on th: 
had gone out of the room. 1en he had given her back our silly leap- 
That day papa, not feeling very well, did not | letter—when she had first discovered how 
go to town. After dinner we were all together he was. <A flush like the dawning was o1 
in the dining-room. Papa was at the window, cheeks. A noble pride, kindled rather fon 
where the sunset brightened his silver hair. than herself, shone in her face. She looked fit 
Margaret was half-sitting, half-lying on alounge for a hero’s bride. But what read Ignat 
in the back part of the room, and I was on a | Thorndike in her eyes? He held her hand 1 
stool beside her. I think we were all partly |a moment, gazing at her steadily. Then he 
isleep, papa smoking and watching the blue said, with less composure than he had she 
rings float up and away, and we girls dreaming | before, 
each her own dreams. ‘The sound of a horse ‘‘God bless you, Margaret; I can not even 
galloping up the avenue aroused us. We heard thank you,” and turned away. As he went 01 
the rider dismount and speak to Patrick, who of the door I, who was nearest to it, heard ! 
was at work on a flower-bed not far from the murmur, ‘“‘I could have borne all but tl 


house. Then, the doors being open, he came This makes the cup too bitter.” 
g } 
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en that Margaret’s 
him in her look—t! 
I know his 
he 


| come too late 


itsell 
her love 


as that 


first, despairing 
I 


could never marry her; 


come but to mock 
1 tantalizing glimpses of what might 
I was not troubl 
the true 


} 
Wilt 


d. however. 
hearts of both of tl 


n two be iong to each oth 


t + 


so that 


irt their being 1s Incomplete 


ld usurp the t} 


leath, no other coul 
le to se parate them, ¢ 

Phrough pain and weariness i 
hs rough with rocks and thorns, o 
en 

VS; Still, 


it from far an- 


\ were 
ll draw near to each other. 


Thorndike would come to un 


prive Margaret of himself, 
to do her a heavier wrong 
e meal a day and an at 
] al iny suct 
The 


strong he 


wife t business man, 


alth and active energi 


»v hopeless poverty. Besidk 


" 
enougn 


» and I left; 


> now. 


abie lt 


ny specuk 
le t 


DI 


1 not see him agai 


From time to time I inquired 


ma concerning his affairs. He had behaved 
1 refused an of- 


is warm friends 


ven up every thing, a1 

m papa, and two other of 1 
nd him a sufficient capital to start ag 
1 sturdily adhered to his preference for in- 
lence, and was going to establish himself 
business. I believe I exulted 

the integrity which no temptations 
} 


in. 


commission 
m in 
misfor- 


ike, the self-respect which no 


s could lessen—as much as if his love had 
was June when he came to us again—just 
ir, as I happened to remember, from the 
at which I dated the real beginning of our 
i He looked a little worn by anxiety 
ind labor, but hopeful and resolute notwith- 
tanding. For the first he asked Mar- 

to go to walk with him, and omitted me 
I saw them, a few moments 
erward, from my window, pacing slowly un- 


ndship. 
] 
time 


he invitation. 
* the trees, her light dress gleaming through 
» summer greenery. 

time. When they returned Margaret came di- 

r ctly up stairs. 

n her eyes; an expression of entire happiness 

pon her face. She sat down beside me, and 

head against my shoulder, with a ca- 


They were gone a long 


A tender, womanly light was 


ud her 
ressing manner which was unusual in her; for, 
though deeply and fervently affectionate, she 
was seldom demonstrative. 

‘**T am not half worthy of him, Laura,” she 
said, hiding her eves from me; ‘ not half wor- 
thy ot being Ignatius Thorndike’s wife; but I 


have promised to be 
sees In me, that nobk 
knew—strong and true 
$ 
I could tell vi v we 
le whom any man n 


ose who love 


not be 
but finally 
hina 
better justice, ¢ 
his own to 
fear.” 
I went down stairs pres 


} 


: had 
I think she prayed then. 
long before Mr. ‘J 


ith him into the h 


need to 


Was not 
I was going W 
rapid figure fli 
and I retreated, to leav 

gether their first lovers’ farewell. 


ting down the 


» early fall, be- 
ommenced the 


They were to be married in 
fore we went into town. and we « 
} 


I wanted to have super- 


and I thought no- 


preparations at once. 
intended Margaret’s troussea 
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ild be too costly or too el gant for her. | and adornments, 
eal annoyance when she plenty of choice 
this and that, becar ‘ t fitt in the crystal v: 


f aman whi 
ike. But she had alway 
e did still. Her qui 


snow 


tween h 
pendent 
the pal ir § 
juite unusual for him. 
3 the matter?” I asked, as I went up 
atter ough! One lik 
young man Quixotic, and here 


but Ignatius Thorndike is old enou 


a cessful 

in hands with tact 
I should not be 
ich men of Bostor 


nan than now ? 


WILD CATTLE HUNTING O) 
GREEN ISLAND. 


run to understi 
ie ¢ ma | 
had their way. 
niture, thei 


outl hes swe¢ 
curves, girt 
rented a sm These ; 
Was all fitte I leer} 
fore t] 


It wa he fir tober whe 


1 a very quiet weddin 


n they went 
Margaret w hit lin, in lieu of the sat 
and pou ice I would fain have se lected; but 
with al implicit) attire she could not 
} n los ] 

help lool 


her 7 . ‘There was an unutterablk 


\ $ . tar ] 
Nature had stamped 


Ignatius Thorndike’s face when 
came from church with his wift 
fair wife; and Margaret looked as if the ducal | with uncouth wild-fowl waddl 
strawberrics would have elevated > 


the unadorned honor 


his young, true, | surf never ceases to thun 


ss than | noodles, and screaming gul 
ig } Thorndike. filled with myriads consta 

They had no bridal tour. It was not only This is the famous Sea Island cotton dist 

that the new-made husband had no suyx fluity | where planters 

of time or means—in an} cumstances neither | of a staple 

of them would have fancied it. Their happiness | pound; an 


d here are aristocratic ¢ 
was not of 


a kind to require change of air and | proprietors are “‘ native and to the m 
scene. They needed no company besides each | of the real old Georgian stock, living 
other, We knew this—papa and I—and did not | but most substantial style, the owners 

intrude upon them much at first. Aftera while, | negroes and of imported cattle of the ] 
however, we fell into the habit of spending with | blood. Here the climate is delightful, a1 
them some portion of every day. In fact we ways tem 


pered by the cool breezes wafted f 
can not stay away, it is such a pleasant home to | the 


ocean. Th atmosphe re has a purplish | 


; 
visit. A neat little house, simple in furniture! hue that gives to the eye an uncertain hor 
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rps | 
] 
ese numerous 


land is the property of 


islands 


ywner 
accumulated 


levote his 


more lucra- 


negro family left 
not ] re- 


at rank vegeta- 


have 


ch always spring 1 the fallow fi 


rhe 


ie decay that fo 


lren saunter lazily a1 
1 fl] 


once 
Berk- 
' > a. 5 
oars OF bohemia, roam 


1 
tely 


“ye 
grown wilder : 

generation, until 

restless passion, swellit 
: their delicate , light- 

lici ghtness, 

unparting a nervous quickness to their well- 


The haughty 


1 limbs. 


brutes are 


ready to charge at whatever 

‘ir anger, or to dispute territoria 

I ery living thing that crosses their patl 
in open list would defy the expertest mat: 
s of Spain. 
ym 


» time since the herd numbered about one 


idred and fifty; but such dainty and precious 


sh could not long be permitted to run to grass 
when the few whitleather sirloins exposed in 
the shambles were but slanders upon the name 
ca Hence repeated incursions 
iin, and sanguinary assaults by organiz 
inds of hunters, have biennially furnished many 
rare and juicy tid-bits to titillate epicurean palates, 
reby reduced the number of the cattle to 
irty head. 
‘here is no gentleman’s ‘ preserve” in 


s0me 


ound 


Georgia so redundant in sport so exciting a 
deliciously dangerous, as is this hunting- 
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HUNTING ON GREEN 


ISL: 


lickest fray. 


yell from all 
instantly an 
who 

and { 
a rabble of 


the voices of the 


young, 


door-way 


while 


them. 
‘* Oh, dar Massa 
George, and young Mass 
gemmen! Mornin’, 
about 

all "bout de sink-hole 

meat too, Mass’ Sam, senet 
island lass fall.” 
‘* Yes, massa; 


sam, 
Davy 
pemme 


dis mornin’, 


and de big 
agous dan he eber was. 

Oats neber kil 
‘*Shut yer mouf, imperence, 


Tink cort 


fine hoss! 


dem ivories close. 

teef?”’ 
* Oh go "way, "Dp lon’t be s 

ition just ’¢ 


1 use you's in 
Mass’ Sam, I tell you dem dogs is 


anxious 





gemmen’s scict 
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nterpretatior 
iterpretati . 


nized as |] 
and { 


commiussione 


duties 


clattered 


her-clad hunter 
sine siceas Dien 

by CQUrpype 

arried a pair 


avy knife, 


but these were i 





WILD CATTLE HUNTING ON GREEN 


hanged sudd 


and milk, and he 


itic gesture. 


"e7 Mass’ Sam, Mass’ Sar 


sakes for ebe r! de bery del 
t neber hurt um, ai 
| de dogs in Ge 
! spook as I's 
Massa George, Massa Ge 


should hab you so! 
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Wh aninhkiis 
ling ca 


were 


TALE OF THE CONNECT] 
CUT COLONY. 
je ye: 


oft-foiled endeavor to thre 
r knotty, stubborn heads ; 
eluding the brunt of their 
hich they had imbibed t 
maternal milk! id after the and e3 ills were thick 


‘he record of 


and perpetuate * succeeding genera-| barred across, the l fla 
s tices posted in various places 
Neither was the *‘ surround” : the driving | and every person against the dangeroi 
"the unruly cattle in he pastime of | An elderly maiden, pi 

ordinary character; for in this all partici- | ease from childhood, y 

1 to their mn it. The cordon of I sick woman, and her 

inters, negroes, cd by the Committee « 
contracted until within the small space encir- ‘* But what can Aunt Ruth do ther 


{ the entangled herd ran, bellowing, swaying, | body to help her?” John Williams in 


crushing upon each other, amidst the dust- | his mother, as they sat discoursing tog 


gs, and horses was gradual- | cepted 
3 


and + 
and 


clouds of their own collision; then made one | their cheerful hearthside. ‘* They sa) 


} 
cle sperate ¢ harge to break the lines of their cap- : wo boys are both taken sick, 


rs, and in spite of every effort to prevent—in | no wood cut, and almost nothing at 
spite of the unearthly din of whoops, cries, yells, | house to eat. I should think we migl 
the barking of dogs, and firing of guns—suc- | our Jack as well as not to go and help 
ceeded in making good their escape, all but five | can do the chores at home while he’s aw: 
unfortunates. These were urged within the p ‘* All the money in the colony 
cincts of the pen, and Sam, the hero of many | tempt the fellow to go near the hous 
es, hastened to lift the bars to their places. | his mother. ‘I spoke to him about it thi 
One, the topmost, was raised to its socket; and 
he was in the act of stoopi to lift another, 


, and his teeth fell to chattering imme 
groes seem to have even greater 


one of the impounded bulls, chancing to | the disease than the whites. 





ot a word to discourage the bra 
he only remarked she 
1 good deal fri col 


allow no fire in the sick-room 


tind, Mary, I'll keep a roarer in the down 1 


I can cut wood like her The spoken 


‘ , . 134 if bac N i t 1 

ne. ‘*I’m sor vour father and will take care « 

1 heathen as he does; bt ( , Aunt Ruth!’ 

bless you!” , r I have 
ry we ll what John meant when 
father’s opinion. Her eyes 


: bade him in turn good- 
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‘Wit 


park 


Ss condemning 


grew worse 
n openly 


atten 


* said the minis- 
gethe 


itement, 


ud been 


roing a 
staying home from meeting any | and, » he hadn’t got 
commanded me to treat him cold- } y hij ved s yundly, *Tis the law 
1 you.” ys; and just so long as folks 


Mr. Miner was ast to hear such un 


: ta 
- r be mended. 


filial words from 1 ; of his hitherto grontl : uire Williams failed greatly in his dut 


» was real concern | : agistrat hen h 





A TALE OF THE CONNECTICUT COLONY. 


Tuesday the 
Williams put a full 
morning, and told 
He would go and arn 
h was his wish; but John | from t 
All the town was anxious- ‘* What 
* the offender was not, from the 
lower order ‘* Kno 
ale, for whom too few have a on M: 
he son of the wealthiest and most dis- 
d man in town—one he 


» twelve co- 


nators or assistants. The youth himself 
champion of the village lads, and the 

favorite of all the village maidens. 
n away, John,” counseled his youthful 
[I wouldn’t stand it any how 


make ’em whistle for my money or skin 


1S 


Give ‘em the 
‘Never!” he replied, haughtily. ‘*I have 
» nothing to be ashamed of, o1 flee from. 

' » the se: r 1 
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SLIGHTLY 
AM one of those 


1 famill 


rulat 


ife hac 


l to a man of my \ 

the 
nds that I could hear as w 
Onl rday, 


opini 


f I pleased. lV 
walking past my 
301 Sutcha Stre 





I often form pleasant acquai 
Only last week I made : 
and sociable So 


} } 


1ad business in 


r Railroad thith 


rumt 


» Out, 
iend continued the con- 


nly ] 
ird no s 


SLIGHTLY 


ny 


a 


ress train, < plo ith 


DEAF 


r patter 


illustrious James: 


vehind him 
his cellar-door with a jimmy and pri 
jolly haul of swag ?”’ 


Mr. James M‘Knuckl 


cracksman, proceeded to recount his interesting 


t considerable partially - suppressed 
le I] 


At the next statior rose, 


entering 


wl 


se did oc- vhi was judiciously nodding my 


from ya 
until the 


r, Final- 


£. 
t 


stretched myself, and walke an- 


other car as the 
the condu 
tan ‘* shad 


ished 


They are 


t my 


key 


hearing. Jim 
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ise. Ihave 


hubbubs in general; 


anxiety that our Presidentia 
be elected, I had permitte 


1 politics a little during the campai 
This mee ting was ch 
and enthusiasm was 


lini fi 


myself to a gr 
so far as to mount a 
overwhelming speech. There 


ther speakers ‘‘ going” at the sam« 





THE MERCHANT'S LESSON 
member when I was intr 
ster at the Astor House, 

lid me the 


whispered to the grea I 
Mr. Webster ren 


uness, 
nd Wal 


to my shri 

» loud enough to awaken tl 
‘My dear Bykes, how are you ? 
this morning I was sitting in 
m, when the distinguished Dr. 

London Diagn , called to 
was with him, and * made 

iad previously informed the | 

I was slightly deaf. The Docto 

moderate of voice, but with 
tness of a metronome, 
‘[—am—told 


Sir,—but—I 


tone 


you—are—hard 


think—you—are 
Of course I heard this remark witl 


don’t believe 


[ am in despair. 


THE MERCHANT'S LESSON 
KNOW 
Ralph 


th 


it wasn’t just rig 
Kendig, speaking 


( ortunl 
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morality 


parts. 


mark 
judicr 


amount to the ¢ 


You do 


ur m 
“The 
teen pel 
make a good } 
It will all come ight, I guess. 
r neve! ! ut right, Mr. Kendi; 

Never has fro1 he beginning, an fh u 1a lecently about it! 
never will to the end. > migh ive written in a different 
Three months have pa ; That is the | certainly, and made himself quite as well 
matter now? Something not very agreeable in| stood. But when men of a certain ten 


that er, Mr. Kendig, if your face a true| ment discover that a cheat has been pr: 
) 


} 


May we know something of its con- | them, they are not very choice in thei: 


at facile customer who bought | Being angry and indignant, they v 


pring under the | dignation to be seen. Your customer 
: temperament indicated; and as you 

his wrath, you must bear up under the 

with all the Christian fortitude you ha 

I mand—not a very abundant stock we 
Commandments, an eG fixing the word Christian—but all that 
**Tt looks very mucl I ummoned pray use. You have need of 
} 


much, Sir!” | yu won't receive the g q 
That is a hard saying, Mr. Ralph Kendig; an rhaps you will think better by the ti 

we do not wonder that your face is red and in-| arrive. Take a night or two 

dignant. natter before you come to a fins 
‘**T trusted you, Sir, as I would have truste They won't bring half their ec \ 

a brother, and you betrayed my confidence. Then you should have sold them at 
Very hard. early in the spring. Who is to blame but } 
‘* You knew the goods I wanted, and had them | self? 

in your store; but seeing that I wa ors It’s an outrageous attempt to swindle. 

foisted on me an old lot of stuff that is wl On whose part, Mr. Ralph Kendig? Y 








WHEN I CAME BACK FROM SEA. 237 








- your customer’s? Are you willing to let the You your head. Your customer re- : 
ole affair come to light in the face of your mains cool, but you see that his brows contract a 
istomers, South and West, and in the face of ‘*] have not come to have a quarrel with wa 
ur family and Christian friends at home, and you, Mr. Kendig. You know my opinion of the % 








ubide their judgment in the case? If so, contest, transaction that lies unsettled between us. It 
t itter. has not changed Now I simply demand what 
You don’t like that view. The affair has’ is right; and if you look to your own interests ‘ 
bad look. But such things are done, you will do what is right promptly. You may - 
sy give up the note, for I will never pay it " 
We know they are; but that doesn’t make and if you dare to put it in hand for collection 
them just or right. ‘That won't save your honor, I will expose the fraud you attempted against 
i eyes of honorable men. Yes, the affair; me in all the Southern country. I am a reso- 
sa | look, and a bad quality int#@the bar- lute man, Sir, as you will find to your cost if you 
gain. The worst part is the bad quality; though drive me to retaliation.” 
ry to see that you are least troubled rhis is, indeed, a bad business, Mr. Kendig! 
it account. Perhaps you had better not! Better make a virtue of necessity, and close the 
the matter, Mr. Kendig. Take our ad-| matter at once. Accept the loss you have mad 
| pocket the loss in the quietest possible | without ri a heavier one. It goes hard, : 
It was little better than a gambling stake, | we know. Pride is strong, but pride must suf- 
ards have not turned up in your favor. | fer. 
If 1 receive the goods back there is the end of ‘*There is your note, Sir! It cost you a 7 
struggle, but it is done. You have made resti 


Not the end of it by any means, Mr. Kendig. | tution, but not willing ich the wor 
You may be able to figure up the exact loss to} You have been just in 


unfortunate lot; but never the | so have lost all 


in heart, al 











ss of fair profit from loss of custom growing ‘* So far so good, Mr. Kenaig.” How cuttin 
f this t ction. Don’t imagine for a} are his tones! ‘*Next time, when a strange 
it will be passed over and forgot-| confides in your mercantile honor, don’t try to 








that it will not be told against youin many | swindle him as you did m« Good-morning, 
circle of country merch This is but 


ill loss, however, to the loss of inte grity whi h How do yon like the lesson, Mr. Ralph Ken 
t involved. We wish you thought more| dig? We hope it may do you good. 





aj Su 


On cooler reftection you think 





back the goods and pay tl WHEN I CAME BACK FROM 
rht It goes hard, but some things have SEA. 
n su sted which make vou think it may be 


st eae “age ‘ e _ we set sail to chase the whal 
Fall has come round, and the note for three From old Nantucket Bay, 

isand dollars is within a few weeks of ma-; Oh! a lighter, merrier heart than min 
turity. It 
A second letter from the maker of this note ha 
ssured you that it will not be paid, and you 


has not been sent on for collection Never yet sailed away. 





While some were sad, and none were glad, 
I was singing with glee; 

For I was to marry sweet Maggie Gray 
When I came back from sea. 


ave concluded to await the personal interview. 
**Good-morning, Mr. Kendig.’ You know 
e voice right well; and the face is as familiar 
; if seen but yesterday. 
‘‘Good-morning.” You try to smile a bland, | Her hair was brown as the kelp that drift 


velcoming, mercantile smile, but are not entire- Where sea-currents come and go; 

ly succ sful. There is a steadiness in the man’s Like gentians peeping thre ugh snowy rifts, 
yes, and a firmness about his lips that make Her blue eves were set in snow. 

you feel uncomfortabie. You extend your hand, And farther down the sea-pink grew, 





ind grasp his; but his fingers give no returning Stealdew thoed nd fr 
‘ Z ealthy, hardy, and free 


And all these treasures wi uld be min 
When I came back from sea : 


pressure 


‘*‘T am here, Mr. Kendig, to arrange that un- 


leasant matter which still lies open between | 
You bow, and move uneasily. Wherever I went in the far, far South, i 
** You hold my note for three thousand dol- In strait or in calm lagoon, Me 
* - 


Mars f My heart, like the cheerful heart it was 
‘“We do.” You try to speak resolutely in ; 
order to impress him with the idea that you re- 
gard the note as valid. 
‘*T wish to have it canceled.’ 
‘*In what way ?” you ask. 
‘* As not representing value.’ When you come back from sea. 
VoL. XXI.—No. 122.—Q 


Kept singing a merry tune 
It shortened the watch of the weary night 
It lightened my work for me 


For it sang, ‘‘ You'll marry sweet Maggie Gra) a 
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My comrades too, thoug ude and 
Ever 1 
Were g 
And 
nd none 
To make ri 
For [ was to marry 


When I came 


homewar 

Was running 
gut I dik 

However larg 

My only thoug 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


! never could bear him!), and break oper 


a certain letter, his property. I may have 


wrong, but Iam candid. I tell my m 
some fellows hold their tongues. Besid 
rood man, consider the temptation, and thi 
rid insight into the paper which Bedford's 
port had already given me. Would you lil 
be told that the girl of vour heart 

fast and loose with it, had none « 

had given hers to another? I dk 

make a Mrs. Robin Gray of any woman, 
merely because ‘* her mither } 
marry her against her will. ‘‘If Miss Pri 
thought I, ‘* prefers this lint-scraper to me, « 
I to balk her? He is younger and str 
certainly, than myself. Some people m 


sses her ¢ 


sider him handsome. By-the-way, 
markable thing it is about many women, 
affairs of the heart, they don’t seem to ca 
understand whether a man is a gentlema 
not.) It may be it is my superior fortune 
social station which may induce Elizabetl 
waver in her choice between me and my bl 
ing, bolusing, toothdrawing rival. If so, ar 
am only taken from mercenary considerati 
what a pretty chance of subsequent happines 
CHAPTER VI. either of us stand! Take the vaccinator, 
if thou preferrest him! I know what it is to | 
crossed in love already. It’s hard, but I 
goog ET HONORE LECTEUR! I | bear it! I ought to know, I must know, I 
-~ 


see, as perfectly as if you were sitting op- | know what is in that paper!” So saying, as | 


CECILIA’S SUCCESSOR. 


posite to me, the scorn depicted on your noble | pace round and round the table where the letter 
countenance, when you read my confession that | lies flickering white under the midnight taper, J 
I, Charles Batchelor, Esquire, did burglariously | stretch out my hand—I seize the paper—I- 

enter the premises of Edward Drencher, Esquire, | well, I own it—there—yes—I took it, and I re: 
M.R.C.S.I. (phew! the odious pestle-grinder, I | it. 





LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 


Or rather, I may say, I read that part of 17 
which the bleeder and blisterer had flung down. 
It was but a fragment of a letter—a fragment— 
h! how bitter to swallow! A lump of Epsom 
salt could not have been more It 
appeared (from that AEscu- 
us, on getting into his gig, had allowed this 
» of paper to whisk out of his pocket—the 
1e id, no doubt, under the ey 


disgusting. 


Sedford’s statement ) 


es of the 
i ery likely, during the perusal, he had 
taken and squeezed the false hand which wrote 
Very likely the first part of the pre- 

‘cument contained compliments to him— 
the 
ments to that vendor of leeches and bandages, 
nto whose heart I dare say I wished ten thou- 
ind cht k, as I rused the 
’s wheedling address to him! Soran 

l of it 


If page three, 

about the bit of the letter 

ich I got, was as it was—what must 
two have been? The dreadful 
, then, thus: 


from horrible context I judge so—compli- 


lancets mi be stu 


ON! 
cument. 


How well eve ry wo! was 


rraven on my anguished heart! 
h I suppose was 


ares one 


] 
document 


which I shall 


(dear 


— dear hair in the locket, 


wear for the sake of him who gave 
hair! indeed—di 


have been ashamed to call it 


sgusting carrots! 
‘ dear hair” ‘*for 
the sake of him who gave it, and whose bad tem- 
per I 


his faults, he i 


shall pardon, because I think, in spite of 
sa little fond of his poor Lizzie! 
Ah, Edward! how could you go on so the last 
time about poor Mr. B.! Can you imagine that 
I can ever have more than a filial regard for the 
kind old gentleman?” = (J/ était q 
T was the kind old gentle- 
**T have known him since my child- 
He was intimate in our family in earlier 
and happier days ; 


estion ad mol, 
ma pP trot Thon neur. 
man! 
hood. 
made our house his home; 
and, I must say, was most kind to all of us chil- 
dren. If he has vanities, you naughty boy, is 
the only one of his sex who is vain? Can 
you fancy that such an old creature (an old muff, 
call him, you wicked, satirical man!) 
ould ever make an impression on my heart? 
No, Sir!” (Aha! So I was an old muff, wos 
I?) ‘*Though I don’t wish to make you vy: 
too, or that other people should laugh at you, as 
you do at poor dear Mr. B., I think, Sir, you 
need but look in your glass to see that you need 
not be afraid of such a rival as that. You faney 
he is attentive tome? If you looked only a lit- 
tle angrily at him, he would fly back to London. 
To-day, when your horrid little patient did pre- 
sume to offer to take my hand, when I boxed his 
little wicked ears and sent him spinning to the 
end of the room—poor Mr. Batch was so fright- 
ened that he did not dare to come into the room, 
and I saw him peeping behind a statue on the 
lawn, and he would not come in until the serv- 
ants arrived. Poor man! We can not all of 
us have courage like a certain Edward, who I 
know is as ho/d as a Jion. 


as you 


} 


Now, Sir, you must 
not be quarreling with that wretched little Cap- 
tain for being rude. I have shown him that I 
can very well take care of myse/f. I knew the 


She should | 


odiou s th 


though he had forgotten me. 


) the first moment I set eyes on him, 
Years ago I met 
him, and I remember he was equally rude and 
tips— 

Here the letter was torn. 
did not go. But that n't it? 
To this woman I had offered : and manly, 
I may say a kind and tender hear I had of- 
fered four hundred a year property 
besides my house in Devonshire Street, Blooms- 
bury—and she preferred dard, forsooth, 
the sign of the Gallipot: and may ten thousand 


Beyond ‘* tips” it 


was enoug wa 


pestles smash my brains! 
You may fancy what a night I had 
ing that scrap. I promise you I did not 
I heard the hours toll as I kept vigil. I 
lay amidst shattered capitals, broken 
the tumbled palace which I had built in 
h! how bright 
ins of my own hap] 
{ corpses of innocent-visioned 
domestic joys. Tick—tock! Moment 
ment I heard on the clock the clinking footsteps 
of wakeful grief. I fell into a doz 
and dreamed that I w 
when I woke with a start, fir 


much. 
shafts of 
imag- 
I sate 


surround 


ination—<« 
among the ru 
ed by the murd 


after mo- 


toward morn- 
ing, is dancing with Glor- 
vina, ding Bedford 
arrived with my shaving-water, and opening the 
When he sa haggard he 
wagged his head. 

‘*You have read it, I see, Sir,” says he. 

‘* Yes, Dick,” groaned I, out of bed, ‘‘ I have 
swallowed it.” And I laughed, I may say, : 
fiendish laugh. ‘* And now I have taken it, not 
poppy nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy sirups 
, 


in his shop (hang him! 


shutters. Ww my face 


, will be able to medicine 
me to sleep for some time to come !” 

‘‘She has no heart, Sir. I don’t think she 
cares for t’other chap much,” groans the gloomy 
butler. ‘ She ean’t, after having known us”— 
and my companion in grief, laying down my 
hot-water jug, retreats. 

I did not cut any part of myself with my razor. 
I shaved quite calmly. I went to the family at 
breakfast. My impression is, I was sarcastic and 
witty. I smiled most kindly at Miss Prior when 
in. Nobody could have from 
my outward behavior that any thing was wrong 
within. I was an apple. Could you inspect the 
worm at No, no. Somebody—I 
think old Baker—complimented me on my good 
looks. I was a smiling lake. 
my placid surface, among my sheeny water-lilies, 
that a corpse was lying under my cool depths ? 
‘* A bit of deviled chicken?” ‘‘ No, thank you. 
By-the-way, Lovel, I think I must go to town to- 
day.”’ ‘* You'll come back to dinner, of course?” 
‘*Well—no.” ‘*QOh, stuff! You promised me 
to-day and to-morrow. Robinson, Brown, and 
Jones are coming to-morrow, and you must be 
here to meet them.” Thus we prattle on. I 
answer, I smile, I say, ‘Yes, if you please, 
another cup;” or, ‘‘ Be so good as to hand the 
muffin,” But Iam dead. I feel 
as if I am under ground and buried. Life, and 
tea, and clatter, and muffins are going on, of 
course; and daisies spring, and the sun shines 


she came seen 


my core ? 


Could you see on 


or what not. 





240 


Ah, dear 
it’s very cruel: it’s very, very lonely: it’s 
I don’t belong to the world any 

‘ A 


on the grass while Iam under it. me! 
very 
more, I 
But 


world 


odd! 


have done ] 


it. Iam shelved away 
the 


do with: 


wil 


and flitters through 


returns 


my spirit 


which it has no longer any thing to and 


iny ghost, as it were, comes and smiles at my 
Here lies Charles Batchelor, 
Oh! 


didst ordain that 


tombstone. 
Unloved One. alone, 

Why, Fate! I sh 
panionless ? Tell me where the Wander! 


wh 


the 
the 


go and sit wi iim. Is there 
any place at a light-l ise Vacal Who knows 
the island of Juan Fernandez? En 
gage me a ship, and take me there Mr. 
R. Crusoe, I think. My dear Robinson, have 
the kindness to hand me ove 


breeches, and umbr« 


is, that I may 


where is 


at once. 


r your goat-skin cap, 
lla. Go home, and leave 
Would you know who is the solitariest 
man on earth ? Phat am I. Was that 
cutlet which I ate at breakfast anon—was that 
lamb which frisked on the mead last week (be- 
yond yon wall where the unconscious cucumber 
I say, 
was that lamb made so tender that I might eat 
And my heart, then? Poor heart! 
thou so softly constituted only that women might 
stab thee? So lam a Muti, am I? And she 
will always wear a lock of his ‘* dear hair,’ 
Ha! ha! The on the omn 
looked askance as they saw me laugh. They 
thought it was from Hanwell, not Putney, I was 
Escape? Who can ¢ 
into London. I went to the Clubs. 
of course, was ther¢ 
he talked as usual. I took another omnibus, and 
went back to Putney. ‘‘ I will go back 
visit my grave,” I thought. 


here. 
man 


lay basking which was to form his sauce) 


him ? wert 


will 
} 


she ? men US 


escaping. scape? I went 
Jawkins, 


and my impression is that 


and re- 
It is said that ghosts 
loiter about their former haunts a good deal when 
they are first dead; flit wistfully among their old 
friends and companions, and, I dare say, expect 
to hear a plenty of conversation and friendly, 
tearful remark about themselves. But suppose 
they return, and find nobody talking of them 
it all? Or suppose Hamlet (Pére, and Royal 
Dane) comes back and finds Claudius and Ger- 
trude very comfortable over a piece of cold meat, 
or what not? Is the late gentleman's present 
position as a ghost a very pleasant one ? 
Cocks! Qui k, Sun-dawn! ¢ ypen, Trap-door! 
Allons: it’s best to pop underground again. So 
I ama Muff, am I? What a curious thing that 
walk up the hill to the house What a dif- 
ferent place Shrublands was yesterday to what it 
is to-day! Has the sun lost its light, and the 
flowers their bloom, and the joke its sperkle, and 
the dish its savor? Why, bless my soul! what 
is Lizzy herself—only an ordinary woman— 
freckled certainly—incorrigibly dull, and with- 
out a scintillation of humor: and you mean to 
say, Charles Batchelor, that your heart once 
beat about that woman? Under the intercepted 
letter of that cold assassin my heart had fallen 
down dead, irretrievably dead. I remember, 
apropos of the occasion of my first death, that 
perpetrated by Glorvina—on my second visit to 


Crow a 


was ! 
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Dublin 


under some trees in the 


with what a strange sensation [ 
Phoenix Park, 

which it had been my ¢ 
One Number 1. 


were the 


ustom 


There 


to meet 
the tre 
there was th 
the 


a different foliage, e> 


were 
birds singing 
which we used to sit same, but h 

! The trees had 
amaranthine; the birds sang a song para 
the bench was a bank of roses and fresh 


which young Love twined in frag 


1round the statue of Glory 
Rheumatisms : 
! Folia 
driveler! A 


ling old dullard !—a d 


flowers ? 
you silly old man 
statue ? 


namby-pamby 


thou twad 


ding that ride 


cheeks, and a heart stuffed with 
I say, on prece 


} the night 
from Putney, I had undergone death—i) 
ver to t’oth 


I returned but as : 


omnibus I had been carried « 
of the Stygian shore. 
sionless ghost, remembering my life-days, | 
feeling any more. Love was dead, 


Why, the Doctor « 
lunch, and I was not a 


; 


Elizabeth mine if would. I mig! 

cared for her yesterday—yesterday I had a | 
Pshaw! or Madam. mu sit by 
Perhaps you are iiindsome, a1 

Ogle Don't ‘ 
But if you fancy I care a threepem 
fol 
bonny brown hair—or for y 


my good Siu 
at dinner. 
your eyes. away. uk y 
pray. 
piece about you—or your eyes—or for ) 
your sentimenta 
marks, sidelong warbled—or for your pra 

(not of ) 
back— 


pe due, ma chere da 


my face—or for your satire behi1 

os . 
The digestive or 
—but the heart 


ih me! how mistaken you are 


still in good working order 
Caret. 

I was perfectly civil to Mr. Drencher, and 
indeed, wonder to think how, in my 
I had allowed myself to apply 


are 


irritat 
mentally 
sort of disagreeable phrases to a most excellent 
and deserving and good-looking young man, w 
is beloved by the poor, and has won the just 
idence of an extensive circle of patients. I mad 
no sort of remark to Miss Prior, except about 
the weather and the flowers in the garden 
was bland, easy, rather pleasant, not too high- 
spirited, you understand. 
not have seen a nerve wince, or the slightest al- 
teration in my demeanor. I helped the two old 
listened to their twaddle; I gayly 
wiped up with my napkin three-quarters of 
glass of sherry which Popham flung over m) 
I would defy you to know that I ha 
gone through the ticklish operation of an excision 
of the heart a few hours previously. Heart— 
I saw Miss Prior’s lip quiver. Without 
a word between us, she knew perfectly well that 
all was over as regarded her late humble servant 
She winced once or twice. While Drencher was 
busy with his plate, the gray eyes cast towa! 


I vow vou could 


dowagers ; I 


trowsers. 


pe 0h ! 
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e interjectional looks of puzzledentreaty. She, single word you say—not one single word! 
re ased as she speaks. 


me 
] say, 
not care a fig whether she was sorry, or pleased, “Oh!” cries La 


winced ; and I give you my word I did And she looks infinitely ] 
dy Baker, ‘‘my good Mrs 


r happy, or going tobe hung. And I can’t give Bonnington, y« ire always match-making 


1 better proof of my utter indifference about the don’t contradict me. You know you thought 
n the fact that [ wrote two or three “Oh, please don’t,” cries Mrs 
rses descriptive of my despair. They ‘“‘T will. She ght, Mr 
ared, you may perhaps remember, in one of actually thought tha u m, t ny Cecilia’ 
those days, and were generally at- band, was sn v the gove I should 
of the most sentimental of our ke to have seen him dare!” 
I remember the reviews said they eyes turn toward the late Mrs. Le 
with emotion,” ‘‘ full of passion-| with its faded simper leering ove1 
*and so forth. Feeling, ‘‘ The idea that any woman could s 
ionate outbursts of a angel 
! S raping ** Indeed, 
ck, my good friend. ‘* Lonely,” of ‘*You don't in, Batchelor, that my Fred- 
‘se, rhymes with ‘* only,” and ‘‘ gushes” erick would not make any woman h +; 
s,” and ‘* despair” with *‘* r,”’ and so the Bonnington. ‘* is only seven-and-thirty, 
iir is perfectly compatible with a good | very young for his age, and the most affectionate 
promise you. Hair is false: hearts of creatures.. I'm surprised, 1 it’s most cruel, 


Grapes may be sour, bu ‘ ;| and most unkind of you, to say that you don’t 


ny masters. Do y 
my eyes 


Streph 


longing looks at Miss Prior, I ‘ 
ssul ; [I did not feel a tittle of j alousy, , t K ; Say hat your sor uld marry 
yugh Miss Bessy actually followed Mr. Drench- | and rT 1 it those darlings should 
into the lawn under the pretext of callin ad fi ir mother was a Wo- 
k Miss Cissy, who had run thither without | man of birth, a a man of breeding, and ; 
r bonnet. yvoman of fai . and me in with 
‘* Now, Lady Baker, which was right? you F 
r 1?” asks bonny Mrs. Bonnington, waggin “ hink rd « 1¢ il : court of Ph: 
head toward the lawn where this couple of 
ents were disporting. a iv that a ker is not worthy of a 
‘You thought there was an affair V / ( ews indeed Do you hear tha 
Miss Prior and the medical gentleman ? fal 
liling. ‘* It was no secret, Mrs. Bonningto 
‘Yes, but there were others who were a | 
litten in that quarter, too,” says Lady Baker, 
1 she in turn wags /er old head toward me. 
‘You mean me?” I answer, as innocent 
new-born babe. ‘‘IT am a burned child, Li 
Baker: I have been at the fire, : am alreas 
roughly done, thank you. One of your charm- | a la - SSang na e Five Bells, anc 


billiards with an old 


says Clarence, with 


ig sex jilted me some years ago ; ‘and once is f 
juite enough, I am much obliged to you.” i ,” and he lur toward a dee: 
This I said, not because it was true; in fact, 
it was the reverse of truth; but if I choose to li 
ibout my own affairs, pray, why not? And _ the mother. 
ugh a strictly truth-telling man generally, ‘‘T’m as sober as a judge, I tell you. You 
when I do lie, I promise you I do it boldly and leave so prec ious little in the bottle at dinne 
well, that I must get it when I can, mustn't I, Batch 
“Tf, as I gather from Mrs. Bonnington, Mr. | clor, old boy? We had a row yesterday, hadn 
Drencher and Miss Prior like each other, I wish we? No, it was sugar-baker. I’m not angry 
my old friend joy. I wish Mr. Drencher joy you're not angry. Bearnomalish. Here’s your 
with all my heart. The match seems to me ex-} health, old boy!” 
cellent. He is a deserving, a clever, and a The unhappy gentleman drank his bumper of 
handsome young fellow; and I am sure, ladies, | sherry, and, tossing his hair off his head, said, 
you can bear witness to her goodness, after all | ‘* Where’s the governess—where’s Bessy Bellen- 
you have known of her.” den? Who's that kickin’ me under the table, I 
‘* My dear Batchelor,” says Mrs. Bonnington, | say ?” 
still smiling and winkin r, **] don't believe one ‘Where is who?” asks his mother. 
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sy Bellenden—the governess—that’s her ** God bless you, Master Pop—yot 
Known her these years. Used you are!” says Mr. Bedford 
at Prinsh’s Theatre. nber he - , that I am, Bedford; and sh« 
» corps de ballet. o go behin shall she?” cries the boy. 
s. Dooshid pretty ig a ! yut wn sad] 


I she s | 


him! Come away 


his moment! 


‘:s of horror in thei 
ies Mrs. Bonning 


nt! 
ent 


ne TR 


‘Young woman, is this true?” ‘* I'm blest if she didn't 
“The Bulbul « h hay ?”’ laughs bu l 


and ] , 
llenden was. Fosbery wa 
but Bellenden was. Give you every credit for 
that, Bellenden. Boxsh my earsh. Bear no 
} 1 1? 


malish—no—no—malish! Get some more sher- 


ry, you—whatsh your name—Bedtord, butler 


and I'll pay you the money I owe you;” and he 


laughs his wild laugh, utterly unconscious of t] ‘6 Th very little the matter w 
t he is producing. Bedford stands staring ild—only teet What on earth } 
at him, as pale as death. Poor Miss Prior is as | My dear Lizz) y dear Miss Prior 
white as marble. Wrath, terror, and wonder | cries the Doctor, wh nters from the 
are in the countenances of the dov rs. this juncture, 
an awful scene! ‘* Nothing has hx ied, onli l 
‘* Mr. Batchelor knows that it was to help my | man has appeared in a new character,” says 1 
family I did it,” says the poor governess. Baker. ‘* My son has just informed us that M 
‘Yes, by George! and nobody can say a) Prior danced upon the stage, Mr. Drencher ; 


word against her,” bursts in Dick Bedford, with | if you think such a person is a fit compan 
1 sob; ‘and she is as honest as any woman | your mothers and sisters, who attend a pl 
here !”’ Christian worship, I believe—I wish you joy 

** Pray, who told you to put your oar in?’ ** Ts this—is this—true ?” asks the Doctor, 1 
cries the tipsy Captain. a look of bewilderment 

** And you knew that this person was on thi ‘* Yes, it is true,” sighs the girl. 
stage, and you introduced her into my son’s fam- ** And you never told me, Elizabeth ? 
ily? Oh, Mr. Batchelor, Mr. Batchelor, I didn’t | the Doctor 
think it of you! Don't speak to me, Miss!” ‘**She’s as honest as any woman here,” « 
cries the flurried Bonnington. out Bedford. ‘‘She gave all the money 

** You brought this woman to the children of | family 
my adored Cecilia ?” calls out the other dowager. ‘Tt wasn’t fair not to tell me. 
** Serpent, leave the room! Pack your trunks, | fair,” sobs the Doctor. And he 
viper! and quit the house this instant. Don’t | ghastly parting look, and turns his back 
touch her, Cissy. Come to me, my blessing. *“T say, you—Hi! What-d’-you-call- 
Go away, you horrid wretch !” Sawbones!” shrieks out Captain Clarer 

** She ain’t a horrid wretch; and when I was | ‘Come back, I say. She's all right, I s 
ill she was very good to us,’’ breaks in Pop, with | Upon my honor, now, she’s all right.” 

a roar of tears: ‘‘and you sha’n't go, Miss Prior ** Miss P. shouldn't have kept this from me 
—my dear, pretty Miss Prior. You sha’n’t go!” | My mother and sisters are Dissenters, and 
and the child rushes up to the governess, and strict. I couldn’t ask a party into my fa 
covers her neck with tears and kisses. who has been—who has been I wish you 

** Leave her, Popham, my darling blessing!— | morning,” says the Doctor, and stalks av 
leave that woman!”’ cries Lady Baker. ‘* And now, will you please to get you 

‘*T won't, you old beast!—and she sha-a-ant | ready and go, too?” continues Lady 
go. And I wish you was dead; and, my dear, | ‘‘My dear Mrs. Bonnington, you think- 
you sha’n't go, and Pa sha’n’t let you!” shouts ‘* Certainly, certainly, she must go! 
the boy. Mrs. Bonnington. 

**Oh, Popham, if Miss Prior has been naughty, ‘¢ Don’t go till Lovel comes home, Miss. 7 
Miss Prior must go!” says Cecilia, tossing up! ain’t your mistresses. Lady Baker don’t pay 
her head. your salary. If you go, I zo too. Ther 

‘*Spoken like my danghter’s child!” cries | calls out Bedford, and mumbles something 
Lady Baker: and little Cissy, having flung her her ear about the end of the world. 
little stone, looks as if she had performed a very “You go too; and a good riddance, you in 


virtuous action. solent brute!” exclaims the dowager. 
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Oh, Captain Clarence! you 


don’t know what the doose all th 


have 


rning’s work,” 


ym 
the shinty’s about,” says the Captain, 
th the empty decanter. 


etx ] 7 } } 
l pretty gal If she che 


"(san 6 a 
her family, why the doosh shou 


port a family ? 
is exactly what I recommend 
Baker, tossing up 
And now I will thank you to leave the 
Do : 
} r Elizabeth ob ye 1 this order Bedford 
1 after her; 
ps he had off 
& he ha 1. 
yesterday. But 
iyed fast and 
1 me about this Doctor. 


Says Lady 


vou hear ? 


and I know ere she had gone 
red her his savings and ev- 
She might had mine 
had d She had 
loose with me. She had mis- 
I could trust 
re. My love of yesterday was d 


e st 
ry thir have 
eived me. 


sie 


her no 


was broke, which never could be 


kne ll wes over between us. 
as she left the 


‘s—one of them, I think, a 
her victory—left the house, 


> went same barouche. 


away in the 
(fhe young maniae who had been the cause of 
the mischief staggered away, I know not whither. 
About four o'clock, poor little Pinhorn, the 
tild’s m well-nigh choking with 
she handed me a letter. ‘* She’s goin’ 
j ind she saved both them children’s lives; 
did. And she } And 
‘ord’s a-goin’. And I'll give warnin’, I will, 
And the weeping handmaiden retires, 
me, perhaps somewhat frightened, with 
the letter in my hand. 


iid, came to me, 


n 
ve wrote to you, Nir. 


yr’ 


“Dear Sr,” she said—‘ I may write you a 
line of thanks and farewell. 
mother. Poor 
Bedford, who has a generous heart, told me that 
he had given you a letter of mine to Mr. D J 
aw this morning that you knew every thing. I 

in only say now that for all your long kind- 
esses and friendship to my family I am always 

ur sincere and grateful—E. P. 


Yes : I think she was grateful. 
ut she had not been candid with me, nor with 
I had no anger: far 
at deal of regard 


I shall go to my 
I shall soon find another place. 


” 


that was all. 
YP 
B 
the poor surgeon. from 
and good-will, nay, 


a gr 


1dmiration, for the intrepid girl who had played 
1 long, hard part very cheerfully and bravely. 
But my foolish little flicker of love had blazed 


up and gone out in a day ; I knew that she never 

for In that dismal, wakeful 
night, after reading the letter, I had thought her 
haracter and story over, and seen to what a life 


uld care me. 


f artifice and dissimulation necessity had com- 
pelled her. I did not blame her. In such cir- 

mstances, with such a family, how could she 
be frank and open? Poor thing! 
Do we know any body ? 


poor thing! 
Ah! dear me, we are 
most of us very lonely in the world. You who 


have any who love you, cling to them, and thank 


WIDOWER. 


Miss Pri 
trunks are the ” say 


The 


city. dowage rs drove up a 
ment. 
** Didn't you sec 


¢ 
erick fF 


us from the 
cries her ladyship, COAX 
followed behind you all the 
We in the bar 
marks Mrs. Bonnington, 
‘* Whose trunks ar 
ter ? the 
Lovel. 
‘* Miss Prior is a-going away,” sé 
‘* Miss Prior gx 
Lady Baker ? 


the house says, sternly 


way. 


were ouche, My 


rather nervously. 


. . 
e these Whats the 


and W hat’s 


girl crying for?” 


bs Pinhorn 
Is this your doing, 
mother ¢ 


ing ? my 
01 the 


yours, master ol 


‘¢ She is going, my love, because she can n 
stay in this family,” says mamma. 

‘*That woman is no fit companion for my an 
vel’s children, Frederick !” B. 

‘* That person has deceived us all, my love 


cries Lady 

says mamma, 

** Deceived ?—how ? Deceived whom ?” con 

s Mr. Lovel, more and more hotly. 
larence, love! 


tin’ 
Tell 


Come down and tell 


come down, dear! 
Mr. Lovel every thing. 
him this moment,” cries Lady Bak 
who at this moment appears 
which was round the hall. 

‘* What's the row now, pray ?” 


-to her son, 
on the corridor 

And Captain 
shins over pool 
Elizabeth's trunks, and calling down on them 
his usual maledictions. 

**'Tell Mr. Lovel where you saw that 
Now, sir, 


Clare nee desce nds, breaking his 


that 
person, Clarence! listen to my Ce- 
cilia’s brother!” 
‘¢ Saw her—saw her, in blue and spangles, in 
the Rose and the Bulbu/, at the Prince’s Theatre 
and a doosed nice-looking girl she was, too! 
says the Captain. 

a7 The re, Sir!” 

‘¢ There, Frederick !” cry the 
breath. 

* And what then ?” asks Lovel. 

Me rey ’ you ask, What then, Frederick ? 
Do you know what a theatre is? Tell Fred- 
erick what a theatre is, Mr. Batchelor, and that 
my ated by—” 


matrons, 1p a 


grandchildren must not be edu 
** My grandchildren 
shrieks the other, ‘* must not be poll-luted by 
** Silence!" I Say. 
her—have you, pray, Baker ?”’ 
‘““No. ’Gad! I ne said a word against 
her,” says the Captain. ‘‘ No, hang me, you 
know—but—” 


my Cecilia’s children,’ 


‘* Have you a word against 
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‘*But suppose I knew the fact the whole 
time?” asks Lovel, with rather a blush on his 
heek. ‘* Suppose I knew that she danced to 
rive her family bread? Suppose I knew that 
she toiled and labored to support her parents, 
and brothers, and sisters ? Suppose I know that 
out of her pittance she has continued to support 


them ? 


these 


Suppose I know that she watched my 
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ywn children through fever and danger? F 
must turn her out of doors, 
Heaven !—No !—Elizabeth ! 


down !—Come here, I 


reasons I 
must I? No, by 

Miss Prior !— 
beg you!” 


The governess, arrayed as for departure, at 


Come 


{this moment appeared on the corridor runnit 


round the hall. As Lovel continued to speak 
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rv loud and resolute, she came down k king 
the widower went up to 

‘* Dear Miss Prior! 

} 


rand 
lizabeth! you have been the 


‘dear I 
ol and mine. Y 
took « 
You 
ster, daughter, in } 
and for these 


vy relatives m 


me 
illness, you are ¢ 


and danger. 


» you out of my do 
ns, it shall not be!” 


have seen littl 
sh 
master 

the altercat 


zen 


| overness’s box, 

g¢ ** Hurrah!” as h 
| loud and 
ought half a dk 


rs into the hall. 


aking , and cry- 


is By this 


voices ion in the 


ints from their 
vay, all of you! 
posse = 
and nodding 
out of tl 


tue 


tires, 


KS 
nd pri 


pale Elizabet! itting a 
the 
tay, Mr. Li 


od bless you for your goodness to me 


her eves, ** bu vithout 


these ladies I must 


must, if you please, 
The 
t the two @¢l 


return to my mother. 
looked 
vomen, and aga 
] lizab 
to go 


worthy gentleman here 
ler 
nd, said, ** 


overness’s hi 
th! I implore you not 
mt 
“Cn Sat*® (A 
Prior’s emotion, and the 
n this ejyac ulation. ) 
ot 
idower, ** h them. 
ard for—for their father 
s thy pocket-handkerchief ? 
title 
mistress of it.” 
and _ before 


‘Mrs. Bonnington, this depray- 


you love the childre 


stay wit 


house, with suc h a aus lit > can question, 


Be the 
mistress — 
ike r. 


ity is monstrous!” 


me screams 


ady B: 


beth !” 
Continue to watch over the 
rless no mort 
** Frederick! Frederick! haven't 
” shrieks one of the old ladies. 
**Oh, my poor dear Lady Baker!” says \ 


‘* Be my wife, dear Eliz: the widower 


mtinues, ‘ hil- 
n, who shall be moth« 


they got 


nnington 
** Oh, my poor dear Mrs. Bonningt 
ly Bake r. 
‘* Frederick, listen to y 
Mrs. Bonnington. 
**'To your mothers!” sobs Lady Baker. 
And they both their knees, 
heard a boohoo of a guftaw behind the 
ized where I 
Mons. Bedford was posted. 
** Ah! Batchelor, speak to 
him!” cries good Mrs. Bonny. 


Per) 
on. 


our mother,” implores 


go down on and 
green- 
servants’ door, have no doubt 
Batchelor, dear 
‘*We are pray- 
ing this child, Batchelor—this child whom you 
used to know at College, and when he 


was a 


WIDOWER. 


y. You have 
Frederick. 1] 


mother’s 


} } 
eal 


influence 


ent bo 
with my poor lis heart- 
broken sake 
bubble-uble-essings 
** My dear lady, 
to see the kind soul in grief 
‘Send for Doctor St 


good 


to pause 1n 


You took possession « 


m. 


his servants, spoiled his children—y« 
Baker.” 
‘Sir,” cries her 
presuming, vulgai 
rude man !”’ 


i Nay, 


reling to-d v. 


I say, kt 
And I 

Miss Pi 

that my old friend should 

of good s } 


i co 
woman who 


will not molest me 


nse, goo 


them with very 
of him, and make 
h. Miss Prior 
am certain she 
rood i 
honest, 


rtune 


kindly 


be thankful. 

choked me 

customed t i ntment. ther 
the priz 
second 
Pshaw! 
was the J 


and 


i¢ llows g 
to 
Second ¢ 
Ther 
days 
Go to 
but 
sister has 
them. 


rs distanced 7 


used run 


Phere w: 
Charles Bat 
be content to be 
children. 
Isn't Edward of 
Has not poor Dick Bed 
Dick! who never had a chance, and is the best 
of us all? B what fun it is to see Lady 
Baker deposed: think of Mrs. Prior coming in 
ple-faced old 
bully, 
and trample more. 1e must pack up her traps, 
and be off. I know she , ae 
late Lovel sincerely, s the fact. 

And here, at and as if te 
add to the comical ty of the 
appear but mother-in-law No. 2, Mrs, Prior, with 
hree of 


fortune, 
My 
I will | uncle, a parent 


to 
+ rlet w 
the s let wl 


ford lost the race—poor 


sides, 


ind reigning over her! The ] 


fury of a Baker, never will she and rage, 


congratu- 
i nd Liat 
this verv moment, f 
scene, who should 


her blue-coat boy and two or her chil- 
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ivited, or had inyitedt 
tea with Lovel’s young ones, : 


was whenever they could 


coat boy to Mr. 

to find a clerk 

coat and waistcoat 
were yet on hi 
yan bus I t \ I 4 

“My lady, hope your ladyship is quit 

well?” (: urtesy ‘Dear, kind Mrs. Bor 

nington un pay luty you, mum 

This is Lo \ 

your ladys! | ( kit iL' promise th ° 

And this is my little girl, Mrs. Bonnington, 

mum, please; ¢ hi i ig Blue Go | t 1 ( 
and spe: ear, kind Mr. Lovel, Gus, om “*T call 

dear good friend and protector the son and son- | |] of old boy ?” 
in-law of these dear ladies. Look, Sir, he has | ‘*‘ Lady Bak 


t} 


brought his copy to show you; and it’s eredit- | nos mut of 
able to a boy of his age, isn’t it, Mr. Batchelor? 
You can say, who know so well what writing is, 
and my kind services to you, Sir—and—Eliza- 
beth, Lizzie, my dear! where’s your spectacles ? 
You—you—”’ 
Here she stopped, and looking alarmed at the | where she uttered, I kn¢ 
group, at the boxes, at the blushing Lovel, at | shrieks and appeals b 


I 
‘ 


the pale countenance of the governess, ** Gra- simpering portrait of the 
’ she said, ** what has happened ? Now this is a truth, f 
Tell me, Lizzy, what is it?” his ladv. Mrs*® net 


**Ts this collusion, pray ?” say ified Mrs. | Baker, as wit 


cious goodness! 


Bonnington. | B. was adjurin 
‘* Collusion, dear Mrs. Bonnington ?” string of Cecilia’s 
** Or insolence ?” bawls out my Lady Baker. inding in the 


n 

** Insolence, your ladyship ? ‘ wh shroud of Cordoy 
it? What are these boxes — Lizzy’s bo ? ‘cilia’s hary 
Ah!” the mother broke out with a s« hi 


‘you've not sent the poor girl away? 

my poor child—my poor children !” 
‘*The > 

Prior,” here, said I. tive—though that f 
The mother clasps her meagre hands. ‘‘It | mine (of whicl ous manager 

wasn’t the darling’s fault. It was t 

poor father in poverty. It was I w 


jawiul ; I do not like to dc 
rince’s Theatre has come out, Mrs. | any wish to say any 


» he Ip her | bi got to see the merit) I think will prove, wl 
ho forced | they appear in my posthumous works. 
her to it. Oh, ladies! ladies!—don’t take the Baker has always averred that at 
bread out of the mouth of these poor orphans! ] he har} 
and genuine tears rained down her yellow ‘ he lived for many 
cheeks. alive now for what I know; 
‘**Enough of this,’’ says Mr. Lovel, haughtily. | money repeatedly from Lovel 
‘*Mrs. Prior, your daughter is not going away. | quitt xd of the charge which sh » constanth 
Elizabeth has promised to stay with me, and | against him of hastening her own deat 
never to leave me—as governess no longer, but | murdering his first wife Cecilia. ‘J 
as—” and here he takes Miss Prior’s hand. hat once in Tara’s Halls” used to mak« 
**His wife! Is this—is this true, Lizzy?” | piteous feeble thrumming, has been ca 
gasped the mother. know not whither; and Cecilia’s portrait 
‘* Yes, mamma,” meekly said Miss Elizabeth it has been removed from the post 
Prior. where, you conceive, under present 
At this the old woman flung down her um-. stances it would hardly be apropos), 
brella, and uttering a fine scream, folds Eliza-' very reputable position in the pink room 
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, Which that poor young Clarence inhabited 
my visit to Shrublands. 
the he be 


In tiie 


has 


portrait 


Klizabetl 


x what hi 
feat 
l¢ } ] 
and a bottk 
* And 1 
nd as you can’t be alone with hit 
t } 


a scarlet 
shirt-stud, 


aptailns prop rty. 


says she, con 


e with you,’ 
er daughter. 
mamma, | 
bedient Elizabet 
** And 
m, and the yellov 
} at for 


sudo 
1, so comfortably ! 


‘Of course, 


there is t 


Intz me¢ 

‘I can come and shar 

Bessy. 

here 
Or I « ’ 

e. Don't you think that w 

Frederick ?” 


‘* Whatever you wish, my 


SAYS 
to afterward, 


le 


at all until 


ro to 


me stay you 


an my un at St. Boni- 


x 
dear Lizzy!” says 
vel, 

** And I dare say there will be some little 
terations made in the house. You talked, 
Mr. Lovel; and the children 
go to their grandmamma Bonnington. And 
n our return, when the alterati l 


al- 
you 
know, of painting 


an 


shall always be delighted to see y 
eclor—our kindest old friend. 
Frederick ?” 


** Always, always,” 


Shall we not, a 


said Frede rick. 
“Come, children, come to your teas,” 
out Mrs. P., in a resolute voice 
‘Dear Pop, I'm not going away—that is, 
only for a few d: 
+} 


tiie 


calls 


uys, dear,” says Bessy, kissing 


» boy; ‘‘and vou will love me. won't vou ?’ 


POCKET. 


But ( 
le to her 
and 


issy said 
makes 


rtesy 


migl 


Han 


ver Squat 

ve an ad 
the Post 
10th, at 
Rever 


Oxbridge, 


na 


di 
K.S.F 


We may hear of L Marriep some othe 


VET t 
san end of Love. THE Wipow- 


od peoy le, who 


bD i 
Ss; pop out the 


ER et pla dite, YOu gf 


have witnessed the litth ‘com dy 
the 


vn witl 


curtain; cover 


Ho! 


te 


is-ligl cat 


ts. 9 
bed Gor 


ive been merry tog 


and go to 
We hi 


ve part with soft hearts and 


us have 


my littl 


some 
e} laye - 


and somewhat 


ful countenances, don’t we ? 
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THAT upon earth have we here? 


And Sylvia Butler drew a little faded 
mm an old trunk, where, 


bundle fi 
approacl] 


Madame L 


in view of her 
ing departure for the classic shades of 
ille’s, I had directed her to seek for 
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a certain text-book I was anxious she 


study. 


to wear 
tom, and 
thought 
being t 
rivaling in \ 
How the 
into the dim 
where th V lay 
circled my wa 
into those days th: 
old trunk and u 
relics ! Letters 
journal, from out 
life, the laug! 
years to be yeal 
never again. 
**T can ea 
listrait, my dear Mrs. Kat 


ily guess wl 

ing my quiet absorption ; 

that milly bring them uy 

present in temporary oDliviK most 

Show me some of the pictures memo 
Mrs. Kathie lear: I confess Lhave an aw 
of the yet untri «i existence of Madame 
wondrous establishment. 

through the serene 

the dau 
more than u 
in boarding-scl 

bread and butter 

amounts of Fren 

wiched between the ‘ tive tongue,’ as set 
forth by the immort: aindley M. and Webster 
embellished perhaps by th tial but poky 
finking and tanking on the piano, talking sma 
hat at intermissions, and retiring to dreamless, 
serenade! 

All, Svlvia, as the teachers we 


what of the 


ess pillows betimes ?” 
| 
wer, 


present 
‘immu 
tale, and | 
Yes. what ? 
Ah, there hangs many a tale which has s 
tled papas and mammas and prim preceptors, 
forgetful alike of certain elements in their own : 
spring time, and which have shot up with no n these 
less exuberance in the youth before them. All being d 


Girls of eighteen and twenty, in all times of yrocession returns as came, the comme 


1 it 

I 
which I have heard, in all books which I hav ry the feast leaves in each individual mir 
read, are represented as full of every impulse of 


true womanhood ; with hearts full of question- 

ing, unsatisfied depths; beings who have mighty 

‘apacity to suffer and enjoy; girls who, to a w \- The ty breal ! 

man, have a great and boundless human love to . <A close observer will noti 

go forth from out them, and which struggle till | coteries are invariably composed of 

an object be found at whose feet it may lie down | persons in each is something of 

satisfied. this, why large companies of old or v« 
True, it may come back bleeding, drooping generally assimilate. 

under bitter discouragement and repulse, or it there are those who i 
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ss associated with others for some specific pur- 


‘natural enmity 


taken away ? 


conversation, we opine, could not 
entirely on the 


Madame’s expi 


Vy particular 


coming recitations, 8) 


insive cooperag trum 


merely a demure 


help 
attributes 
er will have, place 
not jump at the 
d-butter misses 
insipid Phere 
Out 


ioning journe 


re those amo! 


We may open 
with Hunt 


may ¢ xplore 


( we may, 


ike our God 1n nature we every 


realm of ‘* philo yphy and vain deceit” we may 


try to sl 
fables—every where may we go 
‘ offense of the Cross, 
back humbled, unsatisfied, 
fast around us that there is « 
ler hea 
A few of us f se thi ‘ vy are—n 
ll. Is it wonderful, when they St old heads 
ind gray still e: for ‘*the world and the 
ngs of the that they should turn 
wway from the silent, unassisted pleading of an 
ld, old book, to the flash and glitter, the laugh 
ind carol of that same world whose ‘‘ Oh, 


udy metaphy s- 
this 
"and at last we will come 


with the trut 


ire with Germa ! kc 


LO ¢ scape 
clo iil 
n whereby we may be 


LW 


world,” 


come 


ither!” is so passing sweet to the heart whose 


comment 


ldt, | 


Phe 


ot 
‘* Splendid” 
hat | 


rwitt 


er 


red her fi 


love | 


afraid ¢ 


Did - 
We 


were 
you know, **« 
In the 


tercours 


subordinate 


» with one so 


ed out of the question 


less 


jul k te mper « ften t 


more or const! 


meant; then woe to the 


ell disposed, was, by her pos 


liberty of ‘‘ answering back. 


other 


wn girls, 


Lame 


in 
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voice is still uw 


retrospect 


in the hurry and 


almost 


life ** beyond, 


offend 


it 


in 


her. 


ont where 


pses in an 
auntik 


hool 
these 


her se 
Dit 
ason 


strong 
it 18 not 


I never 


et this was, 
ients and 
| a cer- 


1 secm- 


over 
ion 


appear 
left the 


an 


wer of grace 


hool pasture 


lor physique. 


to that of ar 
} 


ad- 


very much 


d features were 


upils, , 

lignity seem 
t scholar felt 
Her toc 


none was 


r, who, however 


, deprived the 
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there was 


Those wonde 


i ition r, W 
ss of M 


ulame Ss 


pendin vrath at me drear det 
plied. 
There 
anxieti 
Jo \ 
Did Madame 
Jocelynda; d 
were odds if Jo 
drously carrie 
Madam 
other pupil, 
informed tha 
with for all tim r mucl igh 
those of Jocel la Evarts; why, 
not presented her ‘leave ticket,’’ with t 
effable grace so peculiar to Madame ? 
Great was the mystery. 
Miss Evarts’s ** fam 


rich nor influential, tl 


then, was 


* was neither 
it any body « 
Madame loved her ‘‘almost as well 
as the 

But the reason the 
as keenly as Madame. 

All 
this girl. She 
Madame, 
succumb. 

She would tame her, humble | 
10t be balked of the 


hers was a 


voung lady herself averre 


girl f 


Madame Cutter’s pride 
a manner 


before whom all minds 


darling secret 
that 
eventual ascendency over those with wh« 
came in contact. 


mind could in 


School closed at three o’clock on Saturdays: 
ind from that hour till dark all the 
complete toilet were und 
‘* hurrying to and fro,” 
estied, 


“Cheeks all rouged that but an h 
Blushed at the blame of their own 
‘* Do see if I expand sufficiently,” 
Milly Lanning, whose cooperage was the 


trouble of her existence. 


“Did you ever see such gaiter boots ?” groan- 
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grace t 
Just enough 
fortably throug 
may be wholly } 
comingness of div bonnets, 
te., to the exclusi 


A being brought u 


parently for the sole object of dressing and 


Pall more vexin 


ce of exist 


and cons 
the 
With beauty for a basis, an 


ing prettily ‘quently, being ad 


Fanny was very type most men 


e with, 
nough intellect to preserve it from insipidity 
what wonder that coquettish, dimpled Fanny ha 
nore adorers than any other girl in sche 

nda Evarts not excepted ? Indeed, the aw 


with which her school-fellows regarded her seen 


ed Julia Benedict, whose soul, apparently, like | ed to have infected the greater part of our recep- 


that of those youth who lavish it upon neck-ties, 


re 


tion-evening gallants—‘‘loves” of young me! 
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» airs of patronizing 
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it 
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here Jocelynda’s provoking tact 
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much shorter in 
flashing, 
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r own way 
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don’t mention it: 
Fanny Har 
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of Ve 
little 
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suviu 


nonentity, 


e a thous mes more prefer But 


e the fair Jocelynda is to find her mate I 


there are certainly ne 


met 
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l , req 


loss to see 5 


miles of 


1 a dozen the 
llect, 
r ladyship’s favorable regard.” 
( Don’t you 


is invariable of 


and good 


, inte 
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a mistake, myngham. 
- 

well-1 
of 


man 


} 
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rule 


stvles woman marrving a 


rt of 


who on 
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lad, 


ier occasionally, 


immer-s¢ 


1 
Nature, mv ly brings her 


togetl for the sake of 


Now suppose Mademoiselle Evarts were t 


the s is herself, the 


ame 
he 
r and madame. 
“Who is he 
And : le flutter went round among the 


style of spirit 
th: 1 


esult would it dovelike 
tween he 
1itth im- 
pr the Saturday succeeding this con- 
ersation a new guest appeared at our already 
well patronized levée. 

I fancy that question was well wont t 
asked when the first 
crossed the line of feminine vision. 

It wasn’t dre Even Sett Kelly was unable 
» descant upon that great summum bonum of nice 
men. She had 


It was the man 


be 


time 


Oo 


Lewis Severance for 
young not noticed it; neither 
had 
n curling hair and dark blue 
one dream that night, when the week’s festivity 


was over, and the ‘‘night-cap bell” had tolled 


we. himself that smiled 


eye in more than 


its last. 
Madame was more than usually gracious to 
the graceful stranger, and I fancied her solici- 
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tude in directing } 


Hamelin in a measu 


oI s W 


ki waste 


soms, 
their sweetn walls 
of al 
+} 


| assem! , Solaced 
mselves 

‘No better matcl 
Wonder what 


rundle-bed trash : 


dies sometimes « 
rs in countenance, 
‘Js Madame ¢ 


e will wa two worl 


} ate 
doll of a niece ? 
Am [ all right ? 


- young lady 


sless 
aled 
d 
ir handkerchie 


Miss Nannie Walker, 
the relics of a remote past, t 


apy * you ve 


Wipe 
I 


Up with 


ng out 


was hough 


among 


iT swoonin esence ot 


tl 


ly " 
mind t ive swee} 
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pt to kee} 
Visuges quiet 


The object of all tl 1 on quite 


unconscious of cause 01 nny Hamelir 

| 

ed wholly given up to her ser 
I thought Jo la Evan 

complacentls 


} 


eaned on his arm, and al rans seem- 
yn 
tle more 

pro 


probably his 
Il 


fir lv i nifi 
not escape her; for when Hunter, w 
asked might be all 

1 S« verance, 
‘7 thank you, 
Sut that 


next, 


air, if he ht 


*recept 


nor the ay ffending Sev- 


many nights 


lowed * like 
me 


erance. That w 


a rose beside 
in the cor 
ble 
and, 


fi 

fidence girls like her fir 
hold, upon he had sa 
all, looked. 


nor the 
to with- 
abov 


all he 


1 that a man 
rl so flatte 
Le 


my 


timate as severance 


be » entraneed by nonentit' 


room-mate. My estimate of his sex, 
the of the | 


were wont to devour 


should « 


of 
ed through 


a i rm 
flown ro- 
as I have 
I did 


is quite pos- 


medium 
W 


mances S 


we 
since found, laughably visionary not 
that it 


and 
ana 


know then, as I now know, 


ication, of 
to fail ut- 


for a man of both talent 
of people and thi 
terly in bringing those ideas down to practice 
quite possible ch men to be carried away 
wholly by a ps fancy, and to forget for the 
time all former philosophy and resolution. 
There is a want of stability, energy, fixedness 
of purpose in many a man whose talents might 


sivle 


correct notions S 


for su 1¢€ 


ssing 
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Hamel 


him foremost in the 


Fanny 


otherwise pla 
would sham 


existed. 


weaxest in who 


evel 


difference 


perempt 


laguerreot: he had 
bts 


iined fro | galler here ad been 


placed being her rul 


not to gi gentlemen ac- 
juaintance 


All day, : 


patched, sh 


ifter this tremendous missive was dis- 


in a perfect twitter of excite- 


Live 


it up, 
a decisive proof 

E. 
brought a neat 
e offending pic- 
no 


e, her afiliction knew 


it upon the floor, then snatching it 
up jerked the miniature from the case, and 


gain, stamped 


A rather singular performance fi young 


lady whose request had been polit atitied : 
ut such is woman. 
Some b lieved, 


* Severance should 


might have is the angry lit- 
it ** Lew 
but I knew her 


means surprised at 


tle witch declar 
tlirt with he: 
rherefore I \ 
ready asscn 


better. 
her 


evening, an 


no more 
the 

to place her 

to one ol Thalberg 


very next 


invitation ca self once more un- 
de 4 his 
** matinees, 


Madame 


progress of affairs keenly. 


escort by charming 
had watched and encouraged the 
She clearly meant 
her niece should marry Severance if it could be 
not 


compassed ; , perhaps, from any very intense 
affection 


her ambition would in many res} 


lady herself, but becaus 
ects be delight- 


fully grati 


Fanny understood it all very well. 


severance ¢ 


would say to me, ‘‘if Louy 


er si d propose which I know 


he won't), I shall be tempted to refuse him just 
to plague old auntie.”’ 

For Fanny was no exception to those other 
girls, a prime article of whose creed it was to leave 
no to Madame ; 
ind indeed I used to think she had rather more 


excuse than they, for Mrs. Cutter exercised her 


means untried ** circumvent” 


right of relationship with a vigor truly appalling. | 


Fanny was scarcely allowed to consult her own 
taste in the selection of a dress or bonnet, an 
occupation, or any other of those little personal 
prerogatives so delightful to exercise. 
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Fanny of course 


e, Lean’t stan 
I can 


ou what, Kat! 


moment 


ght on her return from ¢ 
pea hy check aga 
We re en 9 

It seemed queer, In 

to pl 


doings, 


down to * 
id 
still 
the 


omnipotent 


wedding 


! man 

In all the tin 
Jocelynda Kvarts 
there 
whom the 


rectly ; wi 
us of 
was a rumor that 
introduced to him. 

This somehow came 
ted her terribly. 


, 
** She would 


ike to know 
wanted to act so hateful 

she thought him a fool 
s determined Miss Ev: ho 
him,’ 


nv: 


ipposed, } 

liking / 

W ld s¢ 

take she s / know 
Foolish, foolish Fa 
I think Severance, howeve 

clousn of Jocelynda 


a vague con 


She sang exquisitely, and once and onc 
at of the 
the ré juest ¢ fa 


graces to let herself be heard. 


one ** reception she con 


ntlemat hig 


Severance was seated : 
apartment examining some drawings of 
he had begg« 
chosen a German song, 
land of ‘* Mignon.” 

** Kennst du das Land wo die Citr¢ 
and as her entrancing tones rolled throug 
room he started to his feet and cried 
voluntarily, 

** Whose voice is that ?” 

At that instant Fanny, more than ever chi 
ing, tripped into the room, and his attention 
from the unknown songstress was perforce re- 
called; for Severance, like every other man in 


Jocelynda |! 
the 


d me to show him. 
it was 


of wond! 


rm- 
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ve when she is present, had eyes and ears and 
iculties for only her. 
Fanny was persistently determined that Joce- 
lvnda sho iid be introduced to ** Louy 
e he could gain a victory over her dreaded 
ightiness—only give him the opportunity. 
[his did not occur for some time—not until 
dav when Jocelynda chanced to be passing 
u sh the hall, deeply intent upon a book she 
id in her hand. 
[he parlor-door opened, and our party entered 
Joceiynda lifted her eyes for an in- 


she was 


hall. 


stant, and, with a rapid movement, turned to- 
ward the stairease—too late, however, for her 


y, plucking up desperate courage, be- 
‘*Miss Evarts, allow me to present Mr. 
erance—Mr. Sey—” 

But with a quiet ‘* Good-morning, Sir,” Joce- 

ida was gone. 

But as she flashed past Severance the heavy 
erial of her dress caught on a sharp nail, 
in the sudden check she would have lost 

‘balance had not the gentleman caught her 
sand and prevented the catastrophe. 

Phis was ludicrous 

ld not suppress a smile, and Miss Evarts’s 
k sense made her aware that for once the 

‘princess royal” réle had failed. 

Severance, with the pleasing tact he possessed 

perfectly, addressed the ‘‘ queen” before she 

ild move away. 

‘Since destiny has so far debarred your up- 
ward progress this morning, may we not do so 
till further by soliciting your company for a 

\k? We were proposing to visit the Dussel- 
f Gallery, which has just been enriched by 

some charming works brought by the Arago, will 

1 not accompany us and pass your judgment ?” 


éclaircissement so we 


I was a little surprised to see Jocelynda ac- | 


cept; she did, however, and, ascending the 
stairs this time successfully, quickly returned 
equipped for the walk. 

Soon she and Severance were in animated 
conversation, and that, too, on topics which Sey- 
erance never broached with Fanny. She was one 
of that multitude in addressing whom a man 
alw ys feels called upon to talk down, while 
in Jocelynda Evarts men seemed invariably to 
discover a ‘*foeman” worthy of their brightest 
*‘ steel.” 

Fanny was half-pleased, half-piqued. Pleased 
in her Louy’s complete triumph over Jocelynda’s 
‘* hateful hauteur” as she termed it. 

Piqued, because this was the first time since 
their acquaintance that he had shown so much 
indifference to her sweet proximity. 

The works of art seen and commented upon, 
we retraced our steps and stood once more in the 
hall. 

The betrothed were about to withdraw for a 
brief conference in Madame’s parlor; as Fanny 
made the movement, I fancied I saw a quick 
shadow sweep Jocelynda’s face. 

Severance seemed in no haste to leave us. 

‘*Thank you, Miss Evarts, for the pleasure 
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you have afforded us : yet this, I hope, is only the 
shadow of still better things; for if new friends 
are pleasant, how much better they must be when 
time has discovered their merits in full perfec- 
tion? 

‘« Friends,” cried she, with instant bitterness, 
‘I don’t believe in friendship. Leute 
Freund. Leute Once 
more, good-morning.” 

And 
beautiful cloud. 

The shadow of which—it may be—rested on 
Severance’s face: 


* Aller 
you know. 


aller Geck,’ 


she vanished up the stairway like a 


there was surely one there. 

** Well, Mr. Severance, as your faculties seem 
away from home I must bid you good-morning. 
I expect Madame’s summons every minute’”— 
and Fanny pouted. 

He saw that she was vexed, and wherefore ? 
‘*T did but philosophize,” said he, with a smile. 

**On what subject ? Lynda Evarts, of course.’ 

‘“‘ Her quotation reminded me of another from 
the same language.” 

** And what, pray ?’ 

‘* Beauty is looked at with admiration, but 
only k indne SS enc hants. ” 

The gratified flush that tinged her forehead 
showed that his peace was made. 

** Will you make me happy with your presenc¢ 
half an hour longer ?” 

Fanny smilingly assented, yet I thought he 
seemed less eager than usual. 

If I had imagined that after Jocelynda’s part- 
ing sarcasm she closed the proposed ‘* friendship 
then and there I quite mistook. 

She seemed unable to resist the evident de- 
light Severance betrayed at her presence; yet 
she was more than ever bitter, and many a keen 
remark seemed wrung forth in defiance of some 
feeling which gnawed within. 

I could not wonder that she took pleasure in 
the society of Severance; there was a tender 
fascination in his manner toward those he would 
please I had never met in any other man. 

Even I, an impassible puss enough, often 
found myself almost too much interested in little 
Fanny’s exquisite fiancee. 

At any other juncture this latter lady might 
have been apprehensive of the power of Miss 
Evarts’s attractions, which, though of a differen 
class, she felt were of a higher order than her 
own. 

But ‘‘ Louy” was hers now, bound by his hon- 
orable word fast as ‘‘ book and bell” could ever 


’ 


| make him. 


So, though often piqued, she was in nowise 
uneasy—more especially as she, forever on the 
surface, could detect no change in his manners 
toward her save that they were more than ever 
demonstrative. 

Unconfessedly I was less at ease—an incident 
trifling in itself—yet which I did not think it 
best to relate to Fanny must have contributed 
to this. 

Jocelynda, among other gifts, possessed a 
talent for sketching without any reference to 
‘*nattern.” I have seen many capital carica- 
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tures, as well as efforts of a higher order, thrown 
off by her on the impulse of the moment. 

One day the school-room was nearly deserted, 
only a few having voluntarily remained out of in- 
terest in the drawing lesson. 

Jocelynda was one of these; yet the large 
figure upon which she had begun lay pushed 
carelessly aside, and she was intensely engaged 
upon some smaller work which she rapidly 
sketched. 

Something in her expression arrested me, 
and as I looked her forehead sank the 


picture and a cold gray shadow swept over her 


upon 


face, whose expression I could not afterward for- 
get. <A step roused her. 

Clara Winton tripped toward her as she raise 
her face with a sort of wan abstraction I had nev- 
er seen there before. 

Clara’s eye caught the sketch, and was riveted 
on it with instant eagerness 

‘* Young Severance, as I live!—and how di- 
vine! 

The 
that of Jocelynda’s eye. 

She coolly tore the paper in two. 
effect she intended. 

“ Humph! wouldn’t Severance be delighted 
if he knew the tender regard his friend Jocelynda 
has for his charming lineaments!” 

And Clara moved away, her grand ‘* discov- 
ery” 

She had not, like me, seen the first of the play. 

One day Fanny rushed into our room in a high 
state of excitement. 

*“T can’t stand it any longer—my mind is 
made up!” 

** Why, what has happened ?’ 

‘*Why, the old story—that provoking Aunt 
Cutter! 
go crazy 


Fanny will surely be jealous.” 
lightning’s flash were scarce quicker than 


It had the 


quite quashed. 


’ 


Oh she makes me so miserable I shall 
! What do you think, Kathie? She 
declares my wedding dress shall be moire an- 
tique, instead of that delightful white satin I had 
set my heart on! She has made the hatefulest 
plans for the wedding—you can’t think. Oh, I 
can’t have it so!” said she, with a fresh burst of 
** Kathie, darling, can’t we fix it some 
way so as to have a good time, and yet outwit 
her? Severance teased me dreadfully to have a 
clandestine affair of it at first; and if he hasn't 
pressed it so much lately, it’s because he thinks 
it of no use. It would be delightfully romantic, 
I know; but I can’t quite give up all the cere- 
monies and things so charming, you know!” 

In fact, the ‘‘ ceremonies and things” formed 
& very important part in her idea of a marriage ; 
and, of late, she had indulged in delightful vis- 
ions of sweeping up the broad aisle of St. Cas- 
sock’s with a brilliant train of attendants, her- 
self the cynosure, sublimed in tulle, orange flow- 
ers, and white satin. 

She was not quite prepared to forego all this, 
and the brilliant festivities she expected would 
succeed. But still less was she reconciled to the 
prospect of waiting four long months more, and, 
after all, having her slightest preferences over- 
ruled by her aunt’s imperious will, 


tears. 


Right gladly would she have withdraw1 
If from that lady 
} to di 


} 
was unabie 


s prote tion at on * 
»so with any propriety, 
no near friends here or elsewhere. S 
to put her fine resoluti 
pouted 
one mem 
1-life 


announcement that 


ns to 
and cried throug! 

day 
stirred 


any s: 
she 
till rable 
* schoc was it 
M 


irty, to prepare f 


\ the 
‘coming-out’ pi 
had left school a month before, 
direct tapis ; all of Milly’s * 
selves, having been invited 
Oh what 
lemnit 
promulgated ! 


he 
Sii¢ 


discussions 
es of costume fi 
Nev 
tated such entire 

We 


Fanny suddenly spr 


were in our om together on 
ang from her seat, 
breathless with excitement. 
cathie, Kathie! I have it, I 

And she danced up and down lik 
mented. 

‘*' The jerks, Fanny ? 

‘No, the , 
auntie outwitted in the bargain !” 


And hoy 


cover of the approaching pa 


I see vou | 
wedding, the ceremony 


she went on to show 
ty, 
might be mad and on the 

itself the nuptials celebrated in full dy 
Cassock’s, from thence to repair to 

ning’s, and astonish the bea 

romantic as unexpected. 

This idea struck me as utterly chi 
first; but as she unfolded the details, a 
that, unless in event of some very untow 
cident, it could 
out Madame’s knowledge, I no longer 
dissuade. 

A note was dispatched that day to Seve1 


and in the evening, 


1 . 
be done successfully, an 


as his well-known 1 
ed in the hall, Fanny tripped down to a 
him with his approaching happiness. 

“Well, what did he say?” inquired I, | 
lessly, as she returned. 

** Oh, not much, but he turned perfect 
with delight, and wrung my hand 
and was off like a flash.” 

This description, much as it plea 
troubled me exceedingly. 

An incident occurred 
which cost me a sleepless night, and left behit 
it a nervous eagerness for the bridal night t 
rive quite indescribable. 

It was late on Saturday evening. The 
pany had nearly or quite deserted the parlors 


oh s 
sed Far 


a day or two thereafter 


Col 


Fanny had dismissed her lover, and come up 


stairs. The window of our room was open, and as 
she entered the door, a draught rushing thro 
the apartment, a drawing which lay by the win- 
dow fluttered out into the yard below. It was 
one I had just finished, and was more than usu- 
ally elaborate. I feared if I left it out all nig 
it would be spoiled. I thought I discerned it 
resting upon a bush; so shipping quietly down I 
secured jt, and was returning up the steps which 
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sound of voices ar 


to the piazza when the 


| me. 
‘+ Jocelynda !” 
voice pierced me like 


i} 
Fanny.” 

‘Poor, poor Fanny!” 
1] 
il 


Fanny, indeed!” 


iid hear no mort 


: 
) sick and faint I went 
rily into the house. 


1 was hers 


n it was as I had unspokenly feared. 

beauty had | 

Might I n 
muuld not be Wh: 
but be silent. 

(he hope that what I dreade 


Fanny's h wietly chain 


mistaken / 
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no, 


No- 


ould do ? 
might be all 
m l the 
Severance saw little or nothing of Miss 


lis la 
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] 


might have been furthered b 


I y 
Lu 


t 


tt t 
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st week, and seldom made his usual 


was li 
ht I helped the un- 
il preparations. 

week that 
it that! 


over, we 


r absence. Still it wit 
wholly 
her glee 


a 


s into h 
, 
no means lig 


ious Fanny in f 
h was to b 


the 
lone 


i 
iained before the party 
d LV, tl 
on our way to Madame Pourpon’s, wher 

le ails til gathe 


How mu me in 


secretly « ‘ 


i¢@ Instant onr tasks were 


*t itne 
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1 in important d ing 
isk warned us to return. 
Who ever heard of a brid 


1 9 


made 
Months are generally requisite to 
Fan- 


’s trousseau 
we 
} 


l 


Ir SO 1t Was. 


husband proposed taking 
and Fanny was frantic 
by 


itv undertaking; yet 
t 


her at once to his 


in a distant city, 
| 


she should “disgrace his friends” any 
k of ne 
Mada 

1 upon to ** lay themselves out,” 


essary wardrobe. 

me Pourpon’s establishment were pre- 

body and 

u, upon the necessary costumes. 
baréges, poplins, brocades fur- 


‘th in abundance from an ample check 


were 


y for the first time exercised the rights of 
‘majority in privately drawing. Every thing 
bearing, unknown to every body—and Ma- 

| 


> le It. 
Somewhat to my surprise, Fanny announced 


t 


ast of all—toward the grand resu 
ntention of selecting Jocelynda Evarts to 
ire with met e of lemaid, 
‘*Louy likes her—pretty well, at least,” 
l ‘and then she is so distingué 
that, you know, 
so invaluable when we appear at the 
Oh, won't it be dreadful? And auntie 
too!” And she clasped her hands in a 
t flutter of delight and apprehension. 

**Oh, won’t it make a sensation! The pa- 
pers will have it all over the city the next day. 
Besides, I mean to have a full account of it sent 
Home Journal—dwelling particularly on 
the ‘exquisite grace of the bridemaids’—hey, 
Kathie dear !” 

Preferring the important request to Jocelynda 
was quite an affair for Fanny, inasmuch as they 
had never been in the least degree ** intimate.” 

Fanny sought her room, however, and begged 
that she would, “ for Louy’s sake, particularly,” 
officiate as their bridemaid; being now, for the 


: ~ . 
he oth bri 


—she 


ssuch perfect self-possession 


be 


é 


tha 


t 
tO th 


f 


rst tune, made 


uch service. 


The ol 


< 
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before came 


| 


greater } 


take 


( 


‘Your | 
Vexed and frightened, 


was 


turned away 


ler room scarce reached before a knock 


ound 


It wa 


] 
l 


upon the de 
Jocely1 
taking 
yjleasure 
Fanny was delight 
iffectionately 
She shudder 
Y 
my shawl; 


on the 


ri 


= ou are cold, 


} 
iet 


us sit GoW 


hat all-important su 


this Miss Ey 
pre] ratio s quictly 


though 


1 


through 
Th 


vitath 


ns were to those s 


five n 


mat aistinguish un 


would 
in that « 


( 


lappened to s 
nt 
lw 
h, down which we were to turn, le 
‘ Mrs. Lanning’s 
’y unconsciousness of the loss of her train. 
The fateful day came at last. A it] 
al n f parcels would h 
aroused suspicion ; 
repeatedly for the party-goers, a 
to remark the 
particular room. 
Fanny’s trunks were secretly packed re: 
t] 
Of course we were in the highest state of ex 
I had forgotten my fea 


was to be c 


] } 
i 


the lea vhicl 
to the chur 


her to pursue her vy 


nnt 


v t 


t any 


imber 
b 


I 


1 
I 


time the unusu ) 


ut finery was being sent in 
nd no onechanced 
which 


mus ntity 


ual q 


be sent r on * morrow. 


citement all day. 
the nearness of the great event. 

I 
the bell 
not come; and it 
emphatic command that she made 


scarcely saw Joce ly nda all that d iv. 
assemble the scholars she 
Madame 
her 


rung to 


it was not till sent 


al 
i 


ay 
ance. 

She came in with a fierce glow on either cheek 
which never left her all that day. 

Madame was in a peculiarly bad humor with 
her pupil; probably her more than ever striking 
reminded her disagreeably of what 
might be expected in the evening. 

The term was drawing rapidly to a close, 
Madame and her pupil still stood on equal ground 
She seemed no whit ascendency shi 


n 
n. 


appearan t 
vet 


nearer the 
had resolved to gai 
he thought of 


she this as she looked 


Per haps 
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frowningly at the queenly girl as she stood de-| fore and since. Diamonds have flashed 
trating her Geometry at the black-board. \ ave sparkled; but never, no, never 
over and the girls departing, 
‘quested Jocelynda to remain. 
,” she began, ‘* your conduct for the ] ; 
*k has been such that I can t feel justitie low, n hi r inter 
in allowing you to attend the party this evening scarce rivaled th pon his own. 
with myself and pupils Madame was pa/e with rage and cl 
**T shall go, nevertheless.” saw her lost position ata glance. She 
Madame was utterly aghast. Never before order the girl back to her room 
had she been so openly braved would not be obeyed. A scene 
Jocelynda quietly sought her room ere Madame ated before all these spectators : 
regained speec h. without a word to her carriage. 
A few moments afterward I heard « ter—we all felt it. 
hall outside, a key turned sharpl) th This was the s 
. I looked out; Madame wal almly As we were passing 
away, but Jocelynda was a_prisoner. ance and Jocelynda meet 
wordless 


Here was a dilemma. Fanny was in great and through—that silent, f 
loor. sort of horror fell upon me, and I was t 
**Oh, Lynda, what sha// we do?” ful when the dusk of the carriage prey 


distress ; she stole « rying to the « 


‘*Do not distress vourself; go quietly abor companion from observing my face. 
ur preparations. I will join you in good reeling had searcely left 


time paused before the splendid chur 


‘* But how will you get out ?” ushered us to the vestry to arrange 
ey 


shall find means.” There was service in the chur 

The calm, quiet voice reassured her, and she | the rumor of a wedding—whose, it 

e¢ more took comfort. had drawn a full audience 

The night came. We filed as usual into the’ pealing through the building as we 
bare ** Mother Hubbardry” for the last time, as | gether. 
Fanny whispered, in mingled terror and de- Trembling far more than Fanny, I a 
light. the beautiful vail which fell sott 

Che farce of supper over, we at I: reach her pretty figure Very 
our room and began to dress. Fanny looked tl 

Fanny trembled violently as I arranged r | less dread that the 
graceful attire. her fairness scarce 

‘* What if aunt shon/d come up?” All was ready at last. 

‘*QOh, she will not, Iam sure; you forget how We had arranged, as was customary ther 


utterly engrossed she is with the more momen-/| the groom should lead in the first. bri 
tous subject of her own adornment at such | while the bride followed upon the arm of 
times. You will not go down until the carriag , 1er her 
comes, and then I will turn the satin dress up | ture husband at the altar. 
under your long cloak, and she will never dream Jocelynda took the arm of Severance, 
it is not the old pink silk she meant for you to | that of Hunter. Iand my companion came 1 
wear.” while our brilliant party brought up the rear 
All was ready at length. Most of those in Many a young heart swelled proudly as a1 
the secret were already in the parlor waiting for | mur of surprised admiration greeted the 
the carriages to drive up. ful cortége. 
They were heard at last, and we descended, The clergyman was already stationed 
but paused in mute dismay at Jocelynda’s door. | communion rail, holding the open book. 

‘Tt is all right,” said a voice within; ‘‘ I shall As we reached the space before him Fan 
soon be down.” released her arm from Hunter's, ready to tal 
A gay party welcomed us in the parlor, Sev- | that other she had chosen to support her so | 

erance, of course, among them. No one noticed | as life’s journey might last. 
but myself how deadly pale he was, not even But straightforward, as urged by some might) 
Fanny. resistless impulse, looking neither to the rig 
The unconscious Madame soon joined us, her | nor the eft, the foremost couple moved. 
blonde beauty set off to fine advantage by a pale They did not for an instant part, but stood uj 
blue moire antique. She was in high spirits. | together before the man of God! 
Possibly the recollection of the vanquished one She with a proud, calm look of unquestional le 
up stairs may have contributed to her blandness. | right, he with the mighty consciousness I t 
All being ready, there was a momentary pause. | relinquish that dear hand must part him forey 
Then, and not till then, the door swung open from the only woman he loved on earth. 
and in came Jocelynda! A murmur of astonish- The minister began his office—every one kr 
ment from the girls and admiration from the gen- how soon the words are spoken whereby two a1 
tlemen greeted her. joined in bonds that only death can part. 
I have seen beautiful women many times, be- More quickly than I can relate it it was ove! 
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1 Lewis Severance and Jocelynda Evarts of Madame di 
from the altar man and wif stood shortlv} 
ly they passed the speechless party and At th 


ned 
Silent pot Fanny w: iirly overpowered 
re gone. ses and hugs and promises to w 
Ages seemed to have passed since we had 1 she been a fairy princess, the adieus 
| there. gentlemen could not have been more ten- 
spell was broken by Hunter springing y respectful. I was surprised to see pe 
as Fanny Hamelin fell h avily the iad ment lly classed as shallow-heart 

yw so much rea/ creditable feeling. Aft 


] 
ara 


he had it is ‘*an honest world at 
I will not attempt to depict the utter 


We carried her tenderly to the vestry s 

ted with such high heart. 
I almost tore the hateful vail away. I could | ment of ow 
she should see it when she came | wee small hours, I 
and rings aroused them. 


household as, somewhere 


sob Hunter's energe 


k to life. 
Slowly she did this as we chafed her little cold The sight that met 


nds and kissed the peachy cheeks white enough | unusual—their daughter returned 


their gaze 


t from boarding-school accompanied 


A low and bitter cry told that 
| returned hand in hand. iryi er face 
my bosom she wept piteot There were I 
lry eyes among us. Tear var rolled Fanny's ‘‘ affair” did indeed 
n Bob Hunter’s manly cheek ; ve lim t not as she 


week we could 


hite gloves and vest, and 


] sorrow | man in wh 


OWN seX In snowy Satin, 


wever, they made us most heartily 


expected ; 

it n 
Fanny arose at length, and w £ 
sing back her sobs, whispx red, ‘* We must go 


th a great effort r without being greeted 


vay from here; but oh, Kathie, not to aunt’s, | ( 
in not go back—I can not, I can not!” und Se » had made 
‘* You never shall, darling.” ‘ \ nt 1 
t what was to be done? Neither of us had 
in the city, a hotel was out of the ques- 
I thought a moment, and my resolve was 
It was now nine o’clock, the Eastern train | Severance the hated Joce 
ild come in at ten, and six hours afterward | sume to say. 
by taking off the lock, 


rousing the echoes at my own dear home. | Benedict’s letter told us, by 
using a pair of blunt scissors to drive the screws 


She had escaped her 1 


inny should go there with me 
‘Can I be of any service?” said Mr. Hunter, 
ning forward. ‘* It will not probably be pleas- | But w ) » had deliberately 
nt to return to Madame Cutter’s. If you de-| issue I am unprepared to say. 
} 


Her trunks were packed and ready for remo 


on going elsewhere, I must insist on being cried constantly for 
rs was not a nature to be wei 


ir escort.” 
OInNtMe! 


I was most grateful to accept. disap} 
‘* Dear girls,” said Fanny, turning to the si- fore it di 
nt company about us, her voice faltering a lit- ig gay) 
‘‘T must say farewell. Pray do not let me event that would have fallen upon some hea 
vent you from going to Milly Lanning’s. I with a weight nothing in life might ever lif 
This happy result may have been owing, in som 


t it for any length of time 
| not surprise me to find her lau 


rin a month 


» you'll have a pleasant time.” 

With one accord they disclaimed all idea of 
ing to Mrs. Lanning’s. 
‘* Darling Fanny, we’re going to see you off,” gloves. 

said they, smothering her with kisses. Gentle pity, 
** But mercy ! we must be off lest ‘ the dragon’ to herald love! 

Do not accuse my little girl of fickleness, for 


‘fat the rebouw 


gentleman who assaulted « 


memorable midnight in white kid 


how often hast thou followed o1 


how 


return before we have secured your trunks.” This 
was a very obvious fact, and we once more set hearts are caught, you know, 

fi, our ranks undiminished, with two excep- Fanny did not go back to Madame’s, but when 
she left us it was for a charming little o7 just 
out of the city, where, I am happy to say, sit 


still officiates in the capecity of ** Mrs, Bob Hun- 


tior 


ti s 


Our trunks were hastily brought down and 
it upon the racks. It was well we were so ex 
peditious, for as our carriages rolled away that ! ter. 
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tisfactory Homestead measure which ha 
I the House.” 

it the National Republican party is opposed t 

e in our Naturalization laws, or any State leg 

h the rights « enship hitherto ac 


| were supposed to number about 500 ll arm- 


m fore 


re wer 
Key We 
Methodist 
Mor ay, June 
weeks. The 


‘ slavery’ 


favor bv this than by any preceding General 
Conference. A report embodying : ae gal ie re] 
resentation was offered, but was not adopted. 
> finally pas de xpressing 


nee of lav delegation, 


the people, and directing 


eled ninety miles in 

. 7 . . » interim betw 

causing estruction | foror £1861 1 

~\ severe conflic ians , . 

12th of May in ¢ 

new Washoe mines. } Sal ‘ 
commanded by Major Ormsby, MEXICO. 


an 


it of a body of savages who were sup The latest advices from J 
committed several murders. Com- | eral mce more in the ases 
ith Indians who lay in ambush in a narrow | these Uraga, one of the C 
re fired 1 1: after ga x consider 
lasted wi the ammunition of the | upon the capital at the h 
is then rush 1 the meanwhile, Zuloa 
; the lites, who fled in| gave up his nominal Pre 
l ion, hotly pursued by the savages. Of 
» volunteers o ly 41 had returned alive, and ree removing atter. mon arrested Zi 
re known to have been killed ; leaving the fat ) , and 1 1ised v a forced loa 


} unknown at the latest d 
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t Uraga. Ade 
two commanders was 


to mee 
between these 


carrying Zuloaga with ie 
cisive conflict 
daily anticipated. 

EUROPE. 
in Sicily against the Government of 


] 
revolt 


The 
the 


1¢ King of Naples has assumed a formidabl. 
rhe first reports had represented it 
rising, which was speedily 


» aspect 
local 
ypressed It now ap 
plan f 
ad of whic 
, the 


as a merely 
SU] 
the crea 
h is to 


ultra-repub 


pears to be a part of an extended 
tion of a “ United Italy,” at the h 
be the King of Sardinia. Mazzini 
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lican agitator, has issued a proclamatior 
rise in arms, ¢ 


to 
monarch, and annex themselves to Sardi 
th of May Garibaldi sailed from 
v, at the head of of 2200 men. I} 
clear] ith the tac 
ian Government. » landed at Marsala 
liable ts, aft 
s over the royal tr 


Sicilians erthrow the 


the 
l 1 force 


dition was made w it conse 


Sardi 
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ling to the me 
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advantage 


accor accoul 
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Life of Jac 1) 
(Publishe Carlton Porter In 
is described th of the 
eniuses who are not unfrequen tly 1 met with 
of the Methodist Church in the 
Without the advantages of early 
humble 


STRICK 


condition of society, 


his 


education, reared in a 


and possessing 1 native eccentricity of character 
of 


glowing ze: 


downright licity transparent 
eaty of disposition, and al in the di 

of his duty, raised him to a conspicuous 
the itinerancy of the Church, and have 
materials for an uncommonly interesti > of 
biography. He of a family of Pennsylvania 
Germans, and brought faith of the gre 
leader of the Reformation ; but, still 
was deeply impressed by the eloquent earnestness 
of certain circuit prea hers, an 1, together with his 
parents, joined the fol John Wesley 
at that time formed a comparatively obscure and 
unimportant sect in this country. He 
to enter 


sim} purpose, 


furnished 
was 
at 


while young, 


llowers of . who 
was &s& 
convinced that it was his duty the minis- 
at the age of twenty 
received his first appointment at the hands of the 
‘intrepid Asbury.” Engaging in his work 
apostolic self-devotion, he rapidly became master of 
a wide influence, and distinguished for the 
and zeal with which he encountered difficulties and 
perils in the fulfillment of his mission. The nar 
rative of his labors, which are vividly described by 
Dr. Strickland, exhibits a man of genuine courag 
and daring enterprise, never quailing at the prospect 
of danger, overcoming obstacles with iron persistency 
and unfailing good humor; of sturdy good 
in the accomplishment of his purposes, though ad 
dicted to a peculiar quaintness of expression and il 
lustration ; fond of joke and repartee, and well skill 
ed in their use, but always employing every gift for 
the promotion of the cause to which he was heart 
and soul devoted. The volume also possesses not 
a little historical interest, as illustrative of the 
early condition of the Methodist Church in Amer- 


on 


try, and in the year 1800, two, 


with 


enerey 


sense 


The t Indies and wish Main, by 
THONY sateen (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The present social, political, and indus- 
trial condition of the West India islands and a por- 
tion of Central America suggests the principal topics 
of this lively volume. In a brief visit to the above 
named localities, a little more than a year ago—for 
purposes, we believe, connected with governmental 
business—he jots down his daily impressions, form- 
ing an off-hand, free-and-easy record, with great 
vivacity of style, and an evident aim at fairness and 
accuracy of statement. On arriving at Kingston, 
Jamaica, he was struck with the marks of stagna- 
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ment. 
Searce 
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pens, at sé 
town of Jamai 
not over-fastidiot 


or even 
town ; intry seats, ¢ 
ym 
ica found 
is traveler, 

his admiration of the island in 
is almost equal to that of Switzerlar 
and the temperature among the mour ‘ 
and salubrious. The ancient hospit ali y; 

planters were rolling in wealth, has, it is t 
great extent, but no respectal 


ger fails of Country 


makes n 
Phe 


and tl 


passed away ; 
a generous welcome. 
Jamaica certainly has numerous attractior 


day commences at six o'clock, when a cup « 
with a small portion of dry toast, is taker 
After that the toilet 
so that it is nearly eight o'clock b 
leave your room. At ten, or half 
le island sits down to substantial breakfast 
f-steaks—probably with the favor- 


ums, plant 


is made, with great 


de 
tion, fore 
past ten, 
who 
sisting of fish, bee 
ite condiment of onions—potatoes, + 
eggs, and half a dozen varieties of preserved meats, 
sent from England in tin cans. Tea and chocola 
are on the table; and beer, rum, and brand 
the sideboard. The inspection of the estate, or of 
sugar-works in the season, soon wears through 
and at five preparations commence for the 
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We wish that we could treat as lightly the influence 
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the less true, however, that every four years we have 
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alls in the Tenth Street rooms. 
» matter little how harmonious and peaceful a pro 
ion mav be: it will still afford occasion for trou- 
iarrel. How furiously the musicians dif- 
How the painters wranglk How the authors 
er! Was not the great artist Masa 
been poisoned out of the way ? 


oliticians came, 
my doors opened quietly upon the | 
But it seems 


1q 


clo supposed 
lave And what 
iinter was it who stabbed his fellow? Then what 
ver of Beethoven but feels called upon to pity Ros- 
and smile loftily upon the Italian school? In 
ole’s Letters and Beckford’s Journals what sto 

ries of bitter feuds among the gers! But 
o beyond our own sons and daughters of harm« 
hy 


forget our nest of nightingales in Irvin 


si why 


nv ? 
if we are seeking for birds that hiss and scratch, 


Place? 
An Easy Chair, from whatever part of the coun- 
trv he may be, which enters that very inconvenient 


d shapeless building in which the new pictures 
ire annually hung, upon the principle, doubtless, 

it the rougher the shell the 
asy Chair which wishes to yield to the magic wand 
t and dream under Italian skies, or follow the 
of mountain brooks, to stand upon 
ir own silver-gray, level, melancholy 


t sweeter the nut—an 
| 

ar 
irse Swiss 
Vy coast, look 
pon our hills and woods or float along our rivers, 
udely surprised by the sudden invasion of the re 

» of the gallery by loud and angry voices and a 
lave 
the manners of Congress and of conventions, the 
Easy Chair ruefully asks itself, penetrated these 
abodes of silence and golden tranquillity ? 

For it is notorious that Mr. Elliott, one of the best 
and the most famed of our portrait-painters, dis- 
pleased with the position assigned one of his work 
bv the Hanging Committee, did (with loud alarumis, 
enter an artist) indignantly cut the picture from its 
frame, sharply denouncing the luckless wights who 
1 of some other spot. 


Ist 
SE 
} 


| 
violent movement toward one of the pictures. 


had hung it where it was instead 
Of course a round volley of small shot of notes was 
immediately fired off in the papers. The combat, in 
a very limited space, became general, ‘‘ What ho! 
N. A.’s to the rescue!” was the ery that brought the 
indignant friends of the due order of exhibitions to 
their pens, while ‘* Elliott and the line, the line, and 
nothing but the line!” was the answering shout that 
sharpened many an opposing point of steel. 

To such an encounter there can be but one issue— 
the protesting artist will withdraw and exhibit at 
the Academy no more. For the hanging and gener- 
al disposition of pictures for the Exhibition are con- 
It is tacitly understood that 
all exhibitors will abide by their decision. If they 
have reason to suppose it will be unfair, the painters 
can retain their works; but if, after having accepted 
the condition, every painter who felt himself ag- 
grieved should cut his work away. how much exhi- 
bition would remain? For of one thing we may be 
sure: that only those who are hung upon the line 
are satisfied; all the rest would like to have the 
hanging of the Hanging Committee. If, however, 
any artist is so sorely displeased that he chooses to 


fided to a committee. 


the Academy 
of Barry’s | 
very short. 

Our highly prosperous friend, Solome 
bags, Esqui R 
tor Bah ’ , who preac eof the 1 

rals of the ter by 
Occasionally the good Do 
hi 


s wife in looking behind her 


is fortunately 
m Gunnv 
verend Dox 


ost Gothic 


ire, is a parishioner of 


hes in ¢ 


fteen kind that vou ever 
tor feels it to be 
to vary condemnatic wicke 


Lo 
probation of the | liar of salt which « 
sin and sinners in New Y« ith 
nsequenc Phat, of e 
For who of 


a glance at TK, W 


possible prospective « g 
is very dangerous ground. 
have the sermon alight in hisown pew? = It 

» neighbor Smith 
man’s the 


more comfortable to toss it 
Who had not rather hear 


than his own lie ? 


int 
t another 
lis human nature, anc 
surprising that Solomon Gunnybags was n 
disturbed in his nap when Doctor Balmley 
little truth about the city of New York th i 
he drew upon his imagination to describe Jericho or 
Gomorrah. 

It happened one Sunday 
pre ached his since famou 
the text of the 


needle. It is a text which can hardly 


re « } 


told 
in whe 


a 


camel goin ' 
or too often improved in a great commercial town. 
The Doctor justly and naturally said a good deal 
about merchant princes, and of the extension of 
Christianity by commerce, and of those who were 


called to the great responsibility of being a 


mu¢ 


imoners 
of God’s bounty among their fellow-men. But the 
good Doctor is both honest and logical; and he did 
not forget to speak of the temptations which assail 
rich men, and which are the more difficult to with 
| stand becat 
tional. 
said he, “it is easy enough to turn him away, and 
shut the door in his face—although it is not a Chris 
tian proceeding. 


e they are so respectable and cx 
“Ifa dirty beggar comes to your door,” 


ivel 


But when a well-dressed, retined, 
educated swindler confronts you in your parlor or 
your librafy, it is very much harder to be rid of him, 
because he looks neither like a beggar nor a knave. 
Now temptations come to rich men in respectable 
clothes and with a ref downright 
terest to appear to be 


a lie becomes a mere 


ined air. The most 
dishonesty is made by self-it 
f trade; 


conventional phrase ‘ which 


only the necessity o 
every body under 
stands ;’ and so the very substance of moral char 
acter is eaten away by insidious wickedness, as the 
strongest stone crumbles in the breath of a specious- 
ly soft sea-air. This is the meaning of the phrase 
that money is the root of all evil. Do you call this 
a Christian city? Do you tell me that Christ is 
| worshiped here? I tell you nay—rather Belial and 
Mammon. It is not by building fine churches—it is 
not by a scrupulous observance of ceremoni it 
not by crying Lord! Lord! that we come into the 
kingdom. Mammon is our God, and we will have 
none but he. At this moment, in this church, how 
many of us are really heeding eternal things? how 
many of us are not propitiating Mammon ?” 
At this point Mr. Gunnybags rose deliberately in 
his pew, in view of the whole congregation, set his 


13 


emphasize his opinion of what he considers unfair | face to an expression of virtuous indignation, took 


tréatment, as Mr. Elliott did, he has the same right 
ts do it that our old friend Solomon Gunnybags had 
to walk out of church when he did not like the ser- 


his cane, beckoned to his family, and marching at 
their head, with loud-squeaking shoes, passed down 


the broad aisle. ‘Those shoes squeaked a protest, 
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which Mr. Gunnybags afterward put into words, by 
g that he would not quietly and hear his 
fellow-citizens ace ised of worshiping Mammon. For 


sayil sit 
his part, he thought the people he knew were about 
and if Doctor Balmley did 
take great care of such personalities in his ser 


as good as other people ; 
not 
mons he would soon be no better than a political 
parson, 

Now Mr. Gunnybags had a perfect right to arise 
and leave the church. It was only a question of 
taste and ultimate results. 


l 


Ile might have askec 
himself whether he were more likely to produce a 
in the tenor of his pastor’s preaching by suct 
or whether he were not making it probable 
that the pastor would be burt and indignant at such 
an interruption. 


change 


conduct, 


-Hlowever, here we are before this exquisite por 
trait by Staigg (271), and as the Easy Chair has an- 
other word to say, let us stcp into another paragraph 
and say it. 

Tue word is this: that you can tell very little 
about a really fine picture, if its excellence be of a 
delicate nature, in such a mass of crude, glaring 
color as strikes and oppresses the eye in an Exhibi- 
tion. For instance, what chance has a cool, silvery- 
hued picture against such an overwhelming blaze of 
bright pigment as Mignot’s ‘* Lamona” (552)? Here 
is ** Strait’s Pond” (559), by Gay. Nothing can sur- 
pass the delicate fidelity of this picture to the sad 
gray aspect of our northern sea-coast, but it is utter- 
ly overslaughed by the other. It hangs below the 
line, which puts it at still greater disadvantage ; but 
the man who does not feel its fidelity has either nev 
er seen our northern coast, or he has never felt it. I 
do not mean to disparage Mignot’s work. There is 
something sumptuous, luxuriant, and positive in all 
he does. He has an unquestionable poetic feeling; 
but it is merely the unfortunate conjunction of two 
such pictures of which we are now speaking, and 
that conjunction is inevitable in any great Exhibi- 
tion. 

Now there is a way of reducing this vast distract- 
ing mass of brightness upon the walls, and of pleas 
ing every exhibitor as much as he can be pleased. 
That is by having but one line, and hanging all pic- 
tures upon it. Of course that plan would exclude 
a great many artists; but there might be a series 
of exhibitions. And even if it did exclude many, 
would the spectator or the interests of art suffer? 
There would still be fhe tyrannical contrast of neigh- 
boring works, it is true, but it would be sensibly 
ameliorated. And this would be gained, that the 
visitor would not be wearied and stupefied by look- 
ing at hundreds of pictures. Moreover, however 
indignant an artist might be with the superior 
brightness of a neighboring work, he would not, for 
that reason, care to cut his own from its frame, 
Every body would hang upon the line, and every 
body be happy. 

It is merely a suggestion which the Easy Chair 
makes to you as we stand before this beautiful por- 
trait by Staigg, and move gently through the other 
rooms. By no remote possibility could it ever be 
adopted, nor will the Easy Chair complain ; for it is 
sure that both Mignot and Gay would be hung any 
where upon the line, and in any neighborhood, rather 
than that, by seriously limiting the number of pic- 
tures, the humblest fellow-artist of theirs should be 
excluded from the walls. And perhaps it is wiser 
that all should be admitted—that every work should 
make way against every disadvantage both of mul- 
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For only 
and 1 


upon th 


titude, position, and paralyzing color. 


poor ones will appear utterly poor ; 
however bad they are, never forget how much hy p 
and life have been lavished. 

Phe re is 
whose 


an artist who annually exhibits, and at 
works the Easy Chair can never lo 
They 


d they are so hx pe lessly ba 


k with 


profound sympathy and sadness. are s¢ 
of honest endeavor 
} 


Year after year they are hung upon the walls, | 


visitors ever look at them, and those wl 
generally laugh or utter some flippant sarcasm 


few 


papers never notice them: they are, in fact, nev 
When the doors are closed 
are removed they disappear, not « 


mentioned. 
pit tures i I 
the walls but even from the memory of the very fi 
who have remarked them at all. I can not help f 
lowing them in fancy home to that lonely studi 
them ranged by the side of the other work 
v past years; and it seems to me like the oy 
fa family tomb to receive a new tenant. W 


see 


ng 
lonely hours of harrowing doubt, of weary effort 
slow gathering despair that artist knows in his 
itary studio! And yet he, too, when he felt the tir 
impulse of ambition in his art, dreamed of Rapha 
and the Masters, and believed in his secret soul 
he should paint pictures no less immortal than the 
The dream is ¢ 


and if he cou 
sure of a dinner by selling his pictures he would b 
happy. 

Do you know that artist? What! is there n 
than one? Let the thought, then, be kept fre 
our heart as we look at the pictures, and we sl 
find that it somehow so softens the eve that even 
poorest work is seen in the light of its promise ar 
aim ; and if our criticism upon it should not be shar; 
ly flippant enough to bring into the fac 


generous and sy1 


me now, por r bov ! 


a smile 
a newspaper reader, it may be 5 
thetic enough to bring a tear into the eye o 
painter, 

Suppose now we move on further, and talk a litt! 
about the pictures. And if the galleries are « 
while we are speaking, we can still make oursel 
intelligible even to a hearer who has never beea 
New York. 

Tue stroller in the woods in early spring fi 
himself busily turning over the leaves of the great 
trees, the mighty memorials of past summers, to s 
if he can detect any where the delicate blush of t 
Eptgea, the trailing arbutus, dear not only to sch« 
boys and girls, but to poets and philosophers. — It is 
almost our earliest flower upon the northern sea- 
coast, but no blossom of all the woods and of all the 
year is more exquisite and beautiful. Its scent is of 
a full penetrating sweetness, of a richness so honeyed 
that it is not unlike the cloying flavor of a pure trop- 
ical fruit; but it has through all the sweet a keen, 
vital, invigorating, and pungent quality, which is 
found only in the flavor of the fruits of the Northern 
zone. It hides under the wet leaves, that fold it and 
guard it as tenderly as the old wolf nursed the twins 
of Rome; and its hardy, woody stem, trailing and 
catching along the ground, shows the tough fibre by 
which it has clung to life through early snows and 
heavy wet concealment. 

In like manner the visitor to the Academy, as he 
annually returns, passes with respect and gratitude 
by the well-known names—not as forgetting them, 
but only postponing his homage—looking, as it were, 
under their protecting shade to discern the signs of 
fresh genius, of new flowers of art, of spring blos- 
soms of beauty. This has been especially pleasant 
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are missing from the walls. Yet, di 
bsence, the collection has been very sat 


k of three or four striking 
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il observation picture 
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but still he 1} 
wl thinks 
ll, that chief picture to 
* Margaret.’ oht 
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that 
d pathetic vard seer 
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of a plantation mi 
ld study that picture and n 
cht of the painter. In 
ithetic mastery of de 
ry point of the series of poi 
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1 in which the ev 
found rather th 
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is year Mr. Johnson h 
rior of the Kitchen a 
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characteristic, dilay 
with the negro 


sadness, a 


ts that makes up 
l he excellence of 
Len 


iers, an of his artistic 


ius is to be in in his subjects or 


a similar work in his 


m long years of smoke 


itv of broken plaster and brick 


tv doors through whose cracks the fu 

-the hospitable chimney—the in 

and the un 

ild in the midst of 
perceived by the 


, and gradual decay 
and b 
Mpose 


‘tic eye and touched by the « 


izht-eved ebony 
a picture which, 
inning hand, 
es a poen 
song of Burns. 
‘* Margaret” is the Gretcl 


its at her wheel, and has just 


n of Goethe’s 
been sing 
ing song, perhaps: 
“Verse sweetens t 
rhe villag 
And as she 
Revolves t 


maiden : 


rns the bi 


tu v t 
he sad vicissitude of things, 


in this case the song is sadder than the singer. 
head is turned full toward the spectator as to a 
It is the purest, most loving, most se 

, and exquisite beauty that vou feelin it. What 
How you lose 


1 
dow. 


faith the eyes express and inspire! 
your breath to know that such faith can be betrayed, 
that such virginal innocence is not necessarily tri- 
F The peculiar expression of the figure 
g from the girl into the woman, with a kind 
shrinking, appealing pathos in the gathering of 
1e shoulders is quite indescribable, but it is there, 
and evident enough. There is a blithe palpitating 
fullness of youth and beauty in the whole figure that 
can only be symbolized by perfect blush roses half 
opened and tenderly moist with dew. 

Through the window toward which she turns the 
sunlight streams past her upon the wall behind, sur 
rounding her head with light, and upon the edge of 
the sunlight on the wall, explaining at once the at 
titude of the woman and what particular woman it 
is, you see the nodding cock’s feather and half-profile 
of Mephistophiles. The discordant shadow is slight, 
loubtless imperceptible to many who merely glance 
at the picture, but it is the terrible point of the whole 
—that little spot of significant shade lying upon all 
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shadowed death. 

this little pictu 
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ful consciousness of his admiration, her own be: 
1 her pre 
t him with an indifference 
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house roof is a pigeor 
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edges 


the little pict 


A stalwart vi uth. returning from 


re 
ul 


ixom, not coarse 


for him, amusingly affects t 


ference 
she can not command 


of the upper part of 
the house, and innumeral 
and 


whole 


pigeons standing upon shelves 


id until the 
downy plumage and m with f 
Upon the old tub by the pump als 
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you hear the lovely sik 
until you feel that all natu n t 


coo, scr 


urmurous the deli 
voice of doves. 
nearer distar 


if trees, and in the 


mt mu watch the s 


0 love, 


‘The fountains 1 


If it disdai ts brother 
And the eunlight clasps the 
And the moonbeams kiss the 
What are all these kissings w 
If thou kiss not me? 


earth, 
sea— 
rth 


Such was the sweet moral that Shelley sa ! 
Johnson paints. His pictures imply an ease an 

ulence of imagination from which we may securely 
Deluded by names and 


distance, it is hard to believe that an artist compara- 


look for even richer results. 


tively little known two or three years ago has sud 
denly and quietly hung upon the accustomed walls 
of the Academy his credentials to a very high name 
But that he has done: 

pictures this year, small in size as they are, ill 


and his 
istrate 
vation, 


and position in art. 


the forward movement of our wsthetic cult 
For fine pictures are not painted by the ind 
but all individual genius shares the spirit of 
that surround it, and 


vidual 
only: 
its time and the circumstance 
therefore illustrate not only a personal power, but 
the wsthetic condition of the society in which they 
are produced. 

The same kind of poetic quality which Eastman 
Johnson reveals in creation Allan Gay shows in the 
perception of nature. upon our 
New York catalogue—a picture of his in last year's 
collection being the first, I believe, that he has pub- 
licly exhibited here. He has several pictures—land- 
none of them very large, but all of a singu- 


His is a new name 


scapes 
larly uniform excellence. 
in tone that they have probably been passed over by 


They are so very quiet 
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plains impress his imagination, and how d: 
he reproduces the i 
verses, It 

relieved by the 


iki 


unfenced, unhedged salt-meadows, near which Gay 
was born, which have, consciously or unconsciously, 
become part of his life, and which he has, 

now that he has returned to them, repro 

such affectionate fidelity. 

Of course he is not a painter of salt-meadows o1 
but this year he is to be measured by his pictures of 
them, because they have lately engaged and inter- 
ested him. The calm, penetrating eve, the con- 
scientious study, the sweet, rich, grave sense of 
color, the patient industry, and the masterly hand- 
ling revealed by the works he now exhibits would 
not fail of their effect in the treatment of other scenes 
and effects of nature, while the pervading iinagina- 
tion and poetic grace would secure that character in 
the pictures, without which they are not prop rly 
pictures. Indeed this result has been sufticiently 
established by Mr. Gay already in the minds of those 


> prestige, or variety of 


That is precisely the charm of the 
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> could o1 ly be fewer pictur 
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action an 
nass of it and subjec 
whelming. The visitor goes home with his it 
sions sadly muddled—but gradually they settle 
dross sinks out of remembrance, and only th 
convicti remains. 


yn of excellence 

WILL the painters allow th 
before we leave the Academy ? 

Why is it that so many clever artists decline the 
offer of having their pictures engraved upon wood, 
and published in illustrated papers that circulate by 
tens of thousands, and consequently carry the names 
of painters and a general idea of their works into 
every corner of the land ? 


Easy Chair a word 


You know how constant- 


ly this is done in other countries—how the London 
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A Coxstant Reaper sends to the Chair, from 
San Francisco, an extract from a paper respecting an 
article upon ‘* Charles Lamb’s Notes to Thomas All 
’ in the December number of this Magazine. In 
that article there was a quotation from Moore’s Diary, 


in which he speaks of Lamb, and mentions one of his 


son 


witticisms : 
he called upon Lamb to tell him of it. 


‘T suf nose, 


** On Robinson's receiving his first brief | 
| masterly in drawing and color ; 


said Lamb, ‘ you addressed that line of Milton to it, | 


“Thou first, best cause, least understood 7" 
] , 


othing but] ictures 
last word to a friend 
Li mn Phorpé 

The painting, he ’ has justly created an 
excitement in the art-world, calling forth from the 
press a unanimous indorsement regarding its mer- 
The 


s ** Niagara,’ 


avs, 


its such as we have never before witnessed 
artist, 


1 entirely 


primary object of the 
view of the Falls, 
for the first time we 
of our continent, and an acknowledged wonde 


to produc 
has beer uw 
have this great nat 
cle 
the world, in all its varied details, produced in glow- 
ing colors upon the canvas. The picture has been 
termed—and not without a seeming appropriateness 
—‘A History of Niagara,’ and ‘An Encyclopedia 
of the I alls,’ exy ressions suggested bv its marvelous 
details. 
With unimportant exceptions, however, it is 
the atmospheric ef- 


Our space will not permit a critic il analy- 


fects, the rising column of mist, and the transparency 


and action of the falling water, are all wonderfully 
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‘ for a man to say his say in fifty minutes 
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Knowing that 
buy the land if he examine: 
in to sell both the Virgi 
» without sight. 
“ A heavy rain occurring soon 
Virginian to look at the land, causes the strean 
so swollen that they can not cross. Mr. Smith 
izhbor Jones, explai he circum- alley, i 1 l | 
s and his necessities. Next day, by a singular riers th fore it had never 
ance, Smi 1 the Virginian, on their way 


» swollen that 


s to his neig 


look at the land, find the streams 


t ] . While 


be dangerous to attempt a passage 


a ones comes up (by accident, of ild ray or ‘ hollow » valley. 
, whereupon the following dialogue ensues : ke is a character of Nimrod notoriety. farthest 
Jones. Came with 


ting, neigh! 
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ment and admiratic 


every available perpendicular space blazing wit! 





gorgeous show-bills: men and monkeys, lio und 
tigers, elephants and ho in such ¢ vari 
ind brilliant coloring, wi wonderfull i | 





s forthwith seized and pos 


ire to see ‘the show,’ and « 


ir hours before the time Ike wa 








» astonishment of equaint 
an had the requisite half dollar 2 Ik 


found many of his boon companions there likewise 
} 2, 


and, being a generous soul, to beguile the impatient 


Z 


hours, he, in an unthoughtf: it, 
half and ‘treated’ the company. One dime g 
and one dram drank, he was oblivious of co 
quences. The night as well as Ike’s ‘change’ was 
merrily spent. 

‘Next morning our hero waked up sober, and 
alas! to the sad consciousness that he was ts tl 
wherewith to get into the show. Happily, how 
ever, his temperament was not of the despairing 
kind, and, fertile in expedient, he set to solving th 
problem of chances. While yet in this brown id 


the van wagons of the sh¢ laden wit 





ment, the beams, ropes, and canvas for spr 
the pavilion, came p and began to unload on the 
green. Ike went boldly up to one of the drivers and 
accosted him: ‘ Hello, friend, are you the boss of 


this show ?’ 


7 driver, with a shrug and a side glance at 
l sompanions, answered that ‘he was the ma 
and proprietor.’ 





I rekin,’ continued Ike, ‘ you’ 


‘bout diggin’ your ring and raisin’ your ho 


**(ruess we will.’ 


***T'm a fust-rate hand, and kin help you, pro 


vidin’ you'll let me in fi 
“* Very well,’ said the 
‘Ike forthwith ‘shed * and faithfully 
Esper ially ef. 





ned his part of the 
lai 





ficient was he in wielding a heavy wooden maul, 


used to drive the stakes for the ropes and rigging. 


‘The pavilion was soon spread, and Ike awaited 
confidently for the time. The door was 


at length opened, 








calmly 





nd our friend was among the first 
ion. 





applicants for admis 

‘**Where’s your ticket ?’ 

‘Ticket! I hain’t got no ticket. I worked my 
way in.’ : 

“** You can’t come in,’ said the door-keeper. 

‘*Tn vain Ike remonstrated, and urged his con- 
tract with ‘the boss.’ Lis eloquence fell on heed 
less ears. 

‘*Although naturally of a peaceful disposition, 
Ike was just then in a fit mood to commit a felony. 
Stung with a sense of the injustice done him, furious 
with rage and disappointment, he strode round to 
the back of the pavilion, where his eyes chanced to 
fall on the maul aforesaid. He seized the maul, and 
would perhaps have pounded out his own brains had 
not another object on which to wreak his vengeance 
presente d itself. 

‘* Hannibal, the elephant, happened to be secured 
just inside the canvas, opposite to where the enraged 
Ike stood outside. Hannibal stood with his head 
toward the centre, and his rear pressing against the 
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the great doctrine of the resurrection was being bh 
f nnounced, as from one stepping upon the hills, t 
sun mid-day, shone forth, and the gle f heaven 
ere seen in delighted tears There was 11 r 
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life of love in heaven 
to eternity. His n 


ew, a little boy twelve years old, said, ‘* When my de 

uncle died, even in his last struggle, my dear mother 
tood at his head, sister was about his heart, and « n 
at his feet. They led him through the balmy air, but his 





soul stopped not until it had gone very far away.” 
Mr. 
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— ‘* Ar another col (i rthern New York) there 

Tur Hox, Wiiii1AMm B. Trrury, ; oderate 
1e of the ablest members of the S 1e Court of r al vho, ng both unable and disinclined to 
nnessce, and who died s veral year l 4 st tud lepended on o1 wo of his fellow-students 
y County, from an accidental wound in the side, r Ip him with hi sson Sometimes they wer 
ived by falling from a door-step upon his walking- | greatly a ved his ince int questionings. One 
was distinguished no less as a wit than as a | of his friends, Irvine, wa » wag of the class: and 


Some twelve vears ago, -cupied th rvine, if the Professor a 
nch of the Memphis Chancery ani 1mon Law it shall I tell him ?’ 

a suit was brought fore > Josiah ng to waste his precic 
Il him it’ 
end we 


Esq.—a well-known citizen, ithe tails, * just te 
1d at present the impartial ma; f the imple fri 
Fifth Civil District in the city of Memphis in thi 
a Jewish cemetery, which had been located near his | When the time of recitation arriv 


! 
city of the dead abated as a nuisance, and removed | astonish the Professor and the class wi 
to a more distant spot. The merits of the case were | ous description. The coveted opportunity was af 


his ingeni 


residence, in the suburbs. The Squire wished this | ly sit still, so anxious was he for an opportu ity to 


argued before Judge T. when he happened to be in | forded him. The question was proposed, ‘Mr. D——, 
one of his jovial moods. Although his bearing upon | what can you tell us about the moon?’ Eagerly and 
the bench was supremely dignified, and never failed fiden is the answer returned, ‘ Why, Sir, it’ 
to command respect, he could not restrain, at times, | just like a grea ter platter !” here was a sensa 
the habit of perpetrating jokes, and illumining his t ue xpect Astounded, 
opinions upon serious matters with brilliant flashes ied, ¢ ndignant ¢ he peals of laughter 
of wit, which ‘‘ were wont to set” the members of orth on every side, inted to his 
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friend, and cried J Yr. j j I 
may well be s sed th sensat did 
side any the sooner in « ice of this refer 
to his au rity 

“ MANy years a re was org 1 in Lowel! 
Massach tts, ar is, ¢ ] b l 
popular military « ies in the Sta ] 1 as 
the ‘ Mechanic Phalane. 

‘Captain James D- was its first commander 
Ife could neither write nor speak so well as he could 
Sight, as was not said of ‘Old Hickory,’ of pa 
memory. But he had his perils to encounter. O1 
a great occasion a military compa f iS 
the whilom City of Witches, was to visit the ‘Sy 
dle City,’ and a id i ind ¢ 1 





as he was to be the p t 1 of tl 

on ‘ our went to a ind y 1 f 
‘toa hort, and to the point hat hes ( 
mit to memory for th remorable occasi Af 
understanding his wishes, it was duly prepared 
follows: ‘7 Salem ] Infantry! Lett 
mies of our “4 | ( uch t ps lt 





. J 
tremble!’ 

‘** There was no need of cannon to respond to that 
sentiment. The roar of the multitude, in which our 


‘distinguished guests’ most heartily joined, well 
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A QUARREL 0 
of ‘‘ Logan's Row, 
Trish citi 
of them appeare id, 
and quietly knocked down her husband's antagonist. 
The fellow yelled with all his might, which brought 
his friends to his aid. 

“What is the matter, Mike ?” asked his friend. 

‘*Arrah, Pat, they have kilt me intirely; but I 
know the man jist that knocked me down. It was 
John Carroll's wife aa 

It is needless to add that the man recovered, after 
being kilt intirely. 








‘© TcAN not resist the 
‘speech’ which was ‘ delivers 
Old Otsego—good, ¢ ‘ 
go. I have it from an ear-witness—a youn 
full of fun, and always ready to catel 
est ‘misfortune of utterance.’ For 








offense, and because I have been told that I must 
never say a word about it, I shall change the name 
of the ‘speaker;’ and you, Mr. Drawer, are com 
manded to keep your drawer shut, and never ‘ let on’ 
about my whereabouts or my identity, on pain of 
the usual penalty, and the utter withdrawal ov Sis- 
ter G——’s patronage from your ‘ chist.’ 


** Sister G——, then, is an enlightened mem- 


ber of the Methodist Church, sees to cleaning the 
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complain of his dividing his attent betwe 
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Jud Hall ce M.C. from tl nth D 
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tight! The Court did not s to 
wvagant demands of Charley, whicl 
crease rather than diminish the quant 
motions. The Court at last waxed impatient, a 


} } } +} i+) ni reawit 
decided Charley’s motion with laconic brevit 








ame time deeming it economy to say: ‘It 
pinion of this Court tha 
tiff is at present peculiarly 
ducting the case now before the Court. 
‘Charley arose with an 
calmness, and said; ‘It is tl 
counsel for the plaintiff that the—hic yunsel f 
the—hic plain iff is obliged to confess that he car 
not—hic—comprehend the insi 
Phe—hic—Court will therefore please—hic—repeat 
uations.’ With which Charley car 


vn to his seat with an involuntary firmness that 


awkward and affect 





1 hi pinion ¢ 








ations of this C¢ 











the same insi 





plainly showed that he found a perpendicular posi 
tion not altogether adapted to his present ‘ frame of 


rhe Court did repeat: ‘It is the opinion of this 
Court that Charles Brown, the counsel for the plaint- 
iff, is altogether too drunk to proceed further with 
this case.’ 
‘Charley arose with an awkward firmness, and 
raising his fist to a parallel with his head, brought 


it down upon the desk with a shivering emphasis 





that jarred the whole court-room, accompanying i 
with: ‘ That's the first correct deciswn given this 
Se ssion r 

‘The emphasis he gave the closing exclamation 


entirely over 


‘ame Charley, and he came down to his 
seat with an emphasis equaled only by that with 
which he ‘indorsed’ the decision of the Court.” 
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Figure 2.—TRAVELING 


FEXHE Wome Totter which we illustrate is not 
1 only becoming in itself, but is adapted to al- 
most any material. The corsage is half-high, but 
in cut approaches the surplice fashion, with a round 
waist. There are two skirts, the upper one being 
tunic-shaped. Thesleeves are in three puffs. Dress- 
es with but one or two puffs are, however, much 
worn ; these have the portion from the elbow slashed, 
and falling open in handkerchief style, as illustrated 
by us some months since.—Flounces are worn in any 
number to suit individual taste, from the double- 
jupe to sucha number that they become mere frills ; 
these, in summer stuffs, are usually ( disposition. 

In our last number we gave a Turkish pardessus ; 
ve illustrate above a TRAVELING Dress adapted to 
any appropriate material. The collar and wrist- 
bands are of plain linen, the material least liable to 
discoloration from the dust and smoke of travel; 
the general simplicity of this dress will recommend 
it to the favor of experienced travelers. 

Dress Cap.—A pale-blue ribbon, lozenged with 
white bugles, with a pearl at the crossings, is edged 
in front with a lace frill. At the other side are three 
rosettes, alternately of black and white lace, with 
small neuds of taffeta, one in each. A fall of white 
lace over one of black forms the cap. The ribbon | 
is continued for strings. It is ornamented with 
white jonquits—flowers and buds—and wheat ears. Figure 3.—Dress Car 








